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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


ALTHOUGH the past month was crowded with political episodes, 
An Epoch- both domestic and foreign, of unusual impor- 
tance, from the formal and probably final breach 

between Lord Rosebery and Sir Henry Camp- 
bell-Bannerman to the unconscionable campaign 
against Lord Pauncefote in the semi-official German press, it 
will hardly be denied that the overshadowing event is the con- 
clusion of the Agreement between Great Britain and Japan, which 
constitutes an Alliance, in the Continental acceptation of that 
term. This is clearly an epoch-marking event, and has been 
so regarded at home and abroad, but we feel convinced that the 
longer it is examined, thestronger will become theapproval already 
accorded by the people of the British Empire. It is unneces- 
sary to enlarge upon the scope and purport of the new Alliance 
in these pages, as it is dealt with in an article by A, B, C &c., 
whose contributions to the National Review on foreign affairs 
have attracted a certain amount of attention during the last few 
months. They can hardly be accused of approaching the 
subject from an anti-Russian standpoint, and we venture to 
commend their interpretation of the Treaty to those who, to the 
great delight of our Teutonic cousins, have rashly asserted that 
the new arrangement is directed against Russia. It would be 
more accurate to say, and this is one of its chief attractions 
from the British point of view, that the Alliance with Japan 
signifies our emancipation from the German yoke which we 
have borne so meekly for many years. Before coming to the 
official documents, one preliminary observation is necessary. 
It is argued in some places that the British Government 


must have had a pistol presented to it by the Marquis Ito 
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before it could ever have consented to enter into such a far- 
reaching and “un-English” compact, and that practically 
the choice lay between becoming the ally of Japan or seeing 
Japan become the ally of others. Were this the true genesis of 
the Agreement it would simply show that the British Foreign 
Minister had acted with courageous promptitude, for we ask the 
critics what would have been their feelings if they had suddenly 
learnt that owing to the supineness of our Government, Japan 
had decided to enter a possibly hostile coalition. To those 
who suggest that we should have communicated any overtures 
for an alliance from Japan to the Government of St. Petersburg, 
we reply that the English and Russian Governments are not on 
terms which make such communications possible, and it must 
also be remembered that owing to the peculiar relations between 
Russia and Germany our Government has frequently found that 
to communicate with the former is to communicate with the 
latter. Imagine Germany’s opportunities for mischief had she 
got wind of the Anglo-Japanese negotiations! Moreover, well- 
informed persons have long suspected that unbeknown to the 
mass of Russians, and entirely unknown to France, some occult 
understanding exists between the Berlin Government and the 
China Department of the Russian Foreign Office—we put it no 
higher than this—which would account for many otherwise 
unaccountable incidents in the Far East, particularly during the 
Waldersee régime. In any event we doubt whether there was 
anything sudden in the conclusion of this Agreement with Japan. 
Documents involving such immense issues are not drawn up ina 
day under menace. We should be inclined to attribute far more 
importance, than do those who put forward this theory, to the 
réle of the eminent Japanese Minister in London, Baron Hayashi, 
just as on the British side Lord Lansdowne was a very impor- 
tant factor. As the authorship of the Alliance has become a 
burning Party question in Japan, where we are glad to observe it is 
immensely popular, it would be inadvisable to probe the personal 
problem further. The appointment of Baron Hayashi to London 
by the Marquis Ito was regarded by competent persons as a signal 
that the Government of Tokio intended to make a very serious 
effort to place the relations of the two Powers on a business basis. 


The Agreement between Great Britain and Japan was signed 

haut on January 30, 1902, and published at midnight 
on February 11,* accompanied by a covering and 
explanatory despatch from Lord Lansdowne to 
Sir Claude MacDonald, the British Minister in 
Tokio, informing the latter that 

* A monthly review may be permitted without invidiousness to protest 
against the official practice of issuing important documents so as to throw the 
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This Agreement may be regarded as the outcome of the events which have 
taken place during the last two years in the Far East, and of the part taken 
by Great Britain and Japan in dealing with them. 

Throughout the troubles and complications which arose in China con- 
sequent upon the Boxer outbreak and the attack upon the Peking Legations, 
the two Powers have been in close and uninterrupted communication, and 
have been actuated by similar views. 

We have each of us desired that the integrity and independence of the 
Chinese Empire should be preserved, that there should be no disturbance of 
the territorial status quo either in China or in the adjoining regions, that all 
nations should, within those regions, as well as within the limits of the 
Chinese Empire, be afforded equal opportunities for the development of their 
commerce and industry, and that peace should not only be restored, but 
should, for the future, be maintained. 


The frequent exchanges of views during the developments of 
the last few years have convinced the two Governments that 
their Far Eastern policy is “identical” ; consequently, “it has 
resulted that each side has expressed the desire that their 
common policy should find expression in an international con- 
tract of binding validity.” There we have the true origin of the 
Treaty, though, as the 7zmes very fairly points out in a leading 
article, “if the fabric has been reared and completed to its 
present stage by Lord Salisbury and Lord Lansdowne, the site 
was Cleared and the foundations were laid by Lord Rosebery,” 
who eight years ago, while all the other Powers were hesitating, 
showed “that he was prepared to treat as an equal the State 
we now greet as an ally ” by giving his consent to that revision 
of the Treaties with the Western Powers which enabled Japan 
to take her rightful place amongst the nations, and later on, 
again, it was Lord Rosebery who refused to allow England to 
be associated with the Triple Alliance of Russia, Germany and 
France, which combined to rob Japan of the lawful fruits of 
her crushing victory over China. In spite of the disorganised 
condition of the Liberal Party, it is infinitely satisfactory to all 
patriotic Englishmen to feel that such an important new de- 
parture in British policy has been the handiwork of the best 
men on both sides, and we say this without any desire to deny 
Lord Lansdowne the credit of placing the coping-stone on 
this great international edifice. 


Lord Lansdowne dwells, in his despatch, on the essentially 
. pacific character of the Agreement, seeing that 
in the first article ““ we join in entirely disclaim- 
ing any aggressive tendencies either in China or 
Corea,” but the High Contracting Parties also place on record 
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their determination that should the interests they desire to safe- 
guard be endangered, 

It will be admissible for either of them to take such measures as may be 

indispensable in order to safeguard those interests, and words have been 
added which will render it clear that such precautionary measures might 
become necessary and might be legitimately taken, not only in the case of 
aggressive action or of an actual attack by some other Power, but in the 
event of disturbances arising of a character to necessitate the intervention of 
either of the High Contracting Parties for the protection of the lives and 
property of its subjects. 
The chief obligations undertaken by the signatories of the 
Agreement are the maintenance of a strict neutrality “in the 
event of either of them becoming involved in war, and of 
coining to one another’s assistance in the event of either of 
them being confronted by the opposition of more than one 
hostile Power.” By the remaining provisions Great Britain and 
Japan “undertake that neither of them will, without consulta- 
tion with the other, enter into separate arrangements with 
another Power to the prejudice of the interests described in the 
Agreement,” and whenever those interests are threatened “ they 
will communicate with one another fully and frankly.” There 
is to be no Bismarckian business. In conclusion Lord Lansdowne 
reiterates that the British Government have been largely influ- 
enced in entering into “this important contract . .. by the 
conviction that it contains no provisions which can be regarded 
as an indication of aggressive or self-seeking tendencies in the 
regions to which it applies,” rather is it “a measure of precau- 
tion . . . in the defence of important British interests.” 

It in no way threatens the present position or the legitimate interests of 
other Powers. On the contrary, that part of it which renders either of the 
High Contracting Parties liable to be called upon by the other for assistance 
can operate only when one of the allies has found himself obliged to go to 
war in defence of interests which are common to both, when thecircumstances 
in which he has taken this step are such as to establish that the quarrel has 
not been of his own seeking, and when, being engaged in his own defence, he 
finds himself threatened, not by a single Power, but by a hostile coalition. 

While trusting that the Agreement will make for the pre- 
servation of peace, “should peace unfortunately be broken,” it 
will have the effect of restricting the area of hostilities. In the 
deplorable event of a war between Russia and Japan, e.g., 
which is a catastrophe to be avoided because, whatever the issue, 
no permanent peace could ensue, other Powers will now hesitate 
to join the fray unless they deliberately desire a world-wide con- 
flagration. This inevitable consequence of our new policy has 
not been lost upon Europe and is responsible for the favourable 
reception of the Anglo-Japanese Agreement in peaceful countries 
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such as Italy and Hungary. Even in Paris there is some sense 
of relief. 


As slight discrepancies have been detected between the 
British interpretation of the Agreement, and the 
Text of Our : ; 
Agreement. Agreement itself, and as the latter is certainly 
the most important document to which statesmen 
have affixed their signatures and seals since the conclusion of 
the Franco-Russian Alliance, we think it as well to reproduce it 
textually. We would remind the reader that in any variance 
between the phraseology of Lord Lansdowne’s despatch and 
the terms of the Agreement, the latter obviously prevails, as 
Lord Lansdowne himself was careful to point out in the 
House of Lords. The High Contracting Parties are not re- 
sponsible for one another’s despatches, but only for the Treaty : 


Agreement between Great Britain and Japan, signed at London, 
January 30, 1902. 

The Governments of Great Britain and Japan, actuated solely by a desire 
to maintain the status guo and general peace in the extreme East, being more- 
over specially interested in maintaining the independence and territorial 
integrity of the Empire of China and the Empire of Corea, and in securing 
equal opporunities in those countries for the commerce and industry of all 
nations, hereby agree as follows: 

ARTICLE I.—The High Contracting Parties, having mutually recognised the 
independence of China and Corea, declare themselves to be entirely un- 
influenced by any aggressive tendencies in either country. Having in view, 
however, their special interests, of which those of Great Britain relate 
principally to China, while Japan, in addition to the interests which she 
possesses in China, is interested in a peculiar degree politically, as well as 
commercially and industrially, in Corea, the High Contracting Parties 
recognise that it will be admissible for either of them to take such measures 
as may be indispensable in order to safeguard those interests if threatened 
either by the aggressive action of any other Power, or by disturbances arising 
in China or Corea, and necessitating the intervention of either of the High 
Contracting Parties for the protection of the lives and property of its subjects. 

ArticLe II.—If either Great Britain or Japan, in the defence of their 
respective interests above described, should become involved in war with 
another Power, the other High Contracting Party will maintain a strict 
neutrality, and use its efforts to prevent other Powers from joining in 
hostilities against its ally. 

ARTICLE III.—If in the above event any other Power or Powers should join 
in hostilities against that ally, the other High Contracting Party will come to 
its assistance and will conduct the war in common, and make peace in mutual 
agreement with it. 

ARTICLE IV.—The High Contracting Parties agree that neither of them 
will, without consulting the other, enter into separate arrangements with 
another Power to the prejudice of the interests above described. 

ARTICLE V.—Whenever, in the opinion of either Great Britain or Japan 
the above-mentioned interests are in jeopardy, the two Governments will 
communicate with one another fully and frankly. 
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ARTICLE VI.—The present Agreement shall come into effect immediately 
after the date of its signature, and remain in force for five years from that date. 
In case neither of the High Contracting Parties should have notified twelve 
months before the expiration of the said five years the intention of terminat- 
ing it, it shall remain binding until the expiration of one year from the day on 
which either of the High Contracting Parties shall have denounced it. But 
if, when the date fixed for its expiration arrives, either ally is actually 
engaged in war, the alliance shall, ipso facto, continue until peace is concluded. 
Persons venturing to suggest that it might be advisable for 
An Example. Great Britain to adopt a definite policy involv- 
ing larger arrangements with other Powers 

than has been the practice of late years, have invariably been 
met by the stereotyped statement that “public opinion would 
not stand it,” or by clap trap about “entangling alliances.” 
This has been the stock pretext of successive ministries for 
drifting in every direction, and thus sparing themselves the 
intellectual effort involved in thinking out a policy. Lord 
Lansdowne has found, however, that this bogie of public 
opinion which paralyses so many of his colleagues, is an empty 
terror. In laying it he has rendered a conspicuous public ser- 
vice, and we venture to hope that his success may not be 
wholly lost upon others who live with “their ear to the 
ground.” Is it too much, e.g., to hope that before the Budget 
assumes its final form the Chancellor of the Exchequer will 
have risen to the height of a great occasion, and will have the 
nerve to emancipate himself from the antiquated superstitions 
in which he has hitherto moved, and lived and had his being ? 
He has a golden opportunity of placing our whole fiscal policy 
on a broad Imperial basis, z.e., of undoing in the interests of an 
Empire the work which Peel and Gladstone avowedly did in 
the interests of an island. The announcement of the Alliance 
with Japan, to give it its proper name, so far from exciting 
the resentment which was doubtless expected by some of 
Lord Lansdowne’s weaker brethren, was spontaneously ac- 
claimed by the nation and the Empire, which does not contain 
quite so many fools as statesmen imagine. The opposition of 
the pro-Boer press was, of course, a foregone conclusion and it 
is a tribute to the Treaty. Indeed, its approval might have 
excited some misgivings. No opinion on imperial questions 
carries more weight than that of Australia, especially on the 
Far Eastern question and in connection with a community, 
with which at times there has been some racial friction. The 
Australians are a large-minded and robust people, gifted with 
political perspective ; in other words they know that the wood 
is greater than the individual tree. It was therefore not in the 
least surprising, but none the less satisfactory, to learn that 
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Mr. Barton, the Federal Premier, had at once expressed his 
satisfaction at the Japanese Agreement, pronouncing it to be 
beneficial to the position of the Commonwealth, because the 
Empire, whose integrity is vital to Australia, acquires a much 
stronger naval and military position, and because anything which 
advances the commercial position of Great Britain will also be 
good for Australia. While from New Zealand, which has be- 
come under the inspiring guidance of Mr. Seddon one of the 
first factors in our political world, came this gratifying telegram, 
sent by Lord Ranfurly, the Governor: “ My Government con- 
gratulate his Majesty’s Government on British-Japanese Alliance. 
They regard it as being of most beneficial bearing to Australasia.” 


When Lord Lansdowne entered the House of Lords on the 
occasion of the discussion on the new Agreement, 
there was an unwonted outbreak of applause 
from the assembled Peers, a sufficiently significant 
sign of the popularity of the Treaty; for in recent times the 
Lords have usually shown themselves to be in closer touch 
with public opinion than the House of Commons, which is 
becoming more and more “detached” from the main stream 
of national life. After a few friendly, but non-committal, 
remarks from Lord Spencer, the temporary Leader of the 
Opposition, who expressed the highest opinion of the 
Japanese, Lord Lansdowne made a short speech which is 
hardly less important than his despatch. He was unable 
to lay any further papers on the table, as the Agreement 
speaks for itself, and it hardly required “even the short 
explanatory despatch which accompanied it,” while preliminary 
communications had necessarily been of the “ most confidential 
character,” and it would not be in accordance with tradition to 
publish them. We are glad to observe that the British 
Foreign Minister disposed of the idea that any other Power had 
been privy to the negotiation of the Agreement, as the German 
Government, which cannot bear to have its finger out of any 
pie, has had the hardihood to suggest in quarters where the 
fiction is likely to be accepted, that they were, so to speak, the 
godfathers of the Anglo-Japanese Alliance! Other inaccurate 
persons have suggested that the United States is an informal 
member of the Alliance, an assertion which can only produce 
misunderstanding, as it is completely contrary to American 
policy (as the Kaiser will discover) to make alliances. But by 
far the most important part of this speech was the frank 
recognition that we have opened a new era in our foreign 
policy, and whatever other members of the Government, who 
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have evidently not read the Agreement, may say, the state- 
ment of the responsible Foreign Minister stands on record as 
a declaration of British policy. 


I think it is true that in recent years international agreements involving 
assistance on the part of this country to other Powers have been generally 
regarded with considerable suspicion and misgiving; but I say frankly we 
are not going to be deterred by these considerations, or to admit for a 
moment that because this Agreement does involve a new departure it is there- 
fore open to adverse criticism. Ido not think that any one can have watched 
the recent course of events in different parts of the world without realising 
that many arguments of undoubted weight generations ago have ceased to be 
entitled to the same consideration now. What do we see on all sides? We 
observe a tendency on the part of the Great Powers to form groups. We 
observe a tendency to ever-increasing naval and military armaments that 
involve ever-increasing burdens upon the people of those countries where 
these armaments are accumulated. There is also this—that in these days 
war breaks out very suddenly, which was not the case in former days, when 
nations were not, as they are now, armed to the teeth and ready to enter on 
hostilities at any moment. When we consider these features of the inter- 
national situation we must surely feel that that country would indeed be 
endowed with an extraordinary amount of what I might call self-sufficiency 
which took on itself to say that it would accept, without question, without 
reservation, the doctrine that all foreign alliances were to be avoided as em- 
barrassing and objectionable. Therefore I would entreat your lordships to 
look at this matter strictly on its merits, and not to allow your judgments to 
be swayed by any old formula or old-fashioned superstitions as to the desir- 
ability of pursuing a policy of isolation for this country. 


When once we have discarded the bagman’s policy of isola- 


tion, and approach the question of alliances, 
we have to consider, as Lord Lansdowne pointed 
out, ‘‘ whether the ally is a desirable ally, and in 
the next place whether the objects of the alliance are commend- 
able, and last, but not least, whether the price you pay for alliance 
is greater than you ought to pay.” If such questions can be 
satisfactorily answered, ‘then, I say, the alliance is not em- 
barrassing and bad for the country, but, on the contrary, is a 
good thing, for the country which has the good fortune to 
possess allies is more to be envied than the country without 
allies.” This is the true answer to criticisms that have been 
passed upon the new Treaty by British writers who apparently 
expect to combine the freedom of isolation with the security of 
an alliance. In this category may be placed the astonishing 
demand of the Westminster Gazette—which, we fear, will be 
regarded abroad as another example of that British self- 
complacency which the Westminster Gazette is constantly 
rebuking—that Great Britain, as the predominant partner, shall 
establish a control over Japanese foreign policy! It would 
be interesting to know how this suggestion strikes the Japanese, 
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particularly Japanese readers of the Westminster Gazette, who 
have seen the British Government—the proposed directors of 
Japanese foreign policy—denounced day by day for the last 
seven years for their ineptitude in managing British policy. 
Lord Lansdowne declined to waste the time of the House of 
Lords in demonstrating that Japan is a desirable ally; it was 
all the less necessary to do so as Lord Spencer had con- 
stantly spoken in the warmest terms of that country, 
and had dwelt on its great and growing political influence. 
Then the objects of the Alliance are clearly stated on the 
face of the Agreement, viz., in the first place the maintenance 
of the status guo in the Far East ; secondly, the maintenance 
of the commercial policy known by the name of the open 
door, and thirdly, the maintenance of peace in that part of 
the world. These were objects to which all the great Powers 
with which we had dealt during the last few years had 
at one time or another announced their adhesion, and there is 
nothing in the Agreement which does violence to the policy of 
any oneof them. The Alliance was simply a measure of security. 
“ ] venture to say that if it is indeed our policy to support Japan, 
to protect Japan against the danger of a coalition of other 
Powers, I do not think we can avow it too frankly or too 
distinctly,” as “there is a much greater danger in leaving great 
questions of international policy of that kind to vague and hazy 
understandings than there is in embodying them explicitly in 
Agreements, the purport of which cannot possibly be misunder- 
stood by those concerned.” We have not the space to follow 
the House of Lords discussion any further (or to epitomise the 
simultaneous debate which took place in the House of Com- 
mons, in the course of which Mr. Balfour made an excellent 
speech, explicitly declaring that the Alliance with Japan was not 
directed against Russia—a Power we had every desire to come 
to terms with), Lord Rosebery “at the outset” and “ without 
prejudice ” congratulated the Government on the Agreement. 


Another noteworthy document relating to the Far Eastern 
question is the vehement remonstrance against 
the proposed Russo-Chinese Convention (grant- 
ing to the Russo-Chinese Bank an effective 
monopoly of the material resources of Manchuria) addressed 
by the Washington Government to the Russian and Chinese 
Governments. Although published on February 19, this Note, 
which begins thus, was dated February 1, z.e., only two days 
after Lord Lansdowne and Baron Hayashi signed the Anglo- 
Japanese Agreement: “The agreement whereby China gives 
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to any corporation or company the exclusive right or privilege 
of opening mines, establishing railroads, or in any other way 
industrially developing the province of Manchuria, can but be 
viewed with the gravest concern by the Government of the 
United States,” for any monopoly which might be thus con- 
stituted “is a distinct breach of the stipulations of the Treaties 
concluded between China and the foreign Powers, and thereby 
seriously affects the rights of American citizens ” by restricting 
“their rightful trade, exposing it to be discriminated against, 
interfered with, or otherwise jeopardised, and strongly tends 
towards permanently impairing China’s sovereign rights in this 
part of her Empire, whilst it also seriously interferes with her 
ability to meet her international obligations.” Any such con- 
cessions on the part of China ‘would be undoubtedly fol- 
lowed by demands from other Powers for similar or equal 
extensive advantages elsewhere in the Chinese Empire, and 
the inevitable result must be the complete wreck of the policy 
of absolute equality of treatment for all nations respecting 
trade, navigation and commerce within the confines of the 
Empire.” The Washington Note severely adds that “ the 
attainment by one Power of such exclusive privileges” as 
were contemplated in the proposed Russo-Chinese Conven- 
tion, ‘conflicts with the assurances, repeatedly conveyed to 
this Government by the Imperial Russian Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs, of the ImperialGovernment’s intention to follow the policy 
of the open door in China, as described by the Government of 
the United States, and accepted by all the Treaty Powers having 
commercial interests in that Empire.” Finally, Mr. Hay expresses 
his confidence that Russia and China “ will relieve the just and 
natural anxiety of the United States.” We learn from Peking that 
Germany declined to associate herself with the protest of the 
United States against the attempted absorption of Manchuria 
for the very good reason that the German Government is seek- 
ing to establish a somewhat similar monopoly in Shantung. 
We trust that Mr. Hay will invite the British and Japanese 
Governments to join him in entering an equally trenchant 
protest against an exclusive policy in Shantung, which is in 
direct defiance of categorical promises given to other Powers 
and a clear violation of their Treaty rights. What is sauce for 
the Russian goose is surely sauce for the German gander ? 


— 
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The work of inflaming Germany against Great Britain is being 
A Naval SyStematically carried on under the maximum 
of official patronage which it is believed easy- 
going Englishmen will tolerate. In other words, 
while the Government are anxious that the fiction of a friendly 
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Germany should be entertained in this country, until their 
naval programme is somewhat more advanced, they lose few 
opportunities of furthering “the good cause” of Anglophobia 
which unites as one man “all honest Germans.” Some time 
ago an officer of the German General Staff was authorised to 
publish a study upon the “Invasion of England,” showing 
how easy it would be, with a reasonable amount of luck, for 
Germany to land an irresistible force on our shores. We 
now have the sequel to this military essay in the shape of an 
article on “The German North Sea Fleet and British Sea 
Power,” which appeared in the February number of the Deutsche 
Revue * from the pen of Vice-Admiral Livonius. Why, we may 
ask, are the published literary efforts of the German army 
and navy exclusively directed against the British Empire? If 
such essays are entirely devoid of political significance, why 
do not our Teutonic cousins occasionally produce from their 
pigeon-hcles some of their numerous schemes for marching 
upon Paris, St. Petersburg, or Vienna? Because, in the first 
place, German brains are nowadays busy planning the down- 
fall of the British Empire and, in the second, it is desirable to 
confine German hostility to the English Channel; then 
again other Powers resent the publication of offensive 
schemes. What, we may ask, would be the impression made in 
Germany if officers attached to our Intelligence Depariment 
were perpetually launching missiles of this character? Admiral 
Livonius opens with a conventional expression of retrospective 
regard for the brilliant chapters in our naval annals at the begin- 
ning of last century, but even these compliments are turned 
against us to-day. He points out that British naval superiority was 
established in spite of inferior numbers, for in this latter respect 
“the French and Spanish were more than the equals of Great 
Britain. Inthe battle of Cape St. Vincent the Spanish had 
thirty-two line of battleships, the British only fifteen ; at Trafalgar 
the British had twenty-seven battleships, while the combined 
fleets of France and Spain made thirty-three.” From this the 
inevitable inference is drawn that “the superivrity in the number 
of ships, on the existence of which the Great Britain of to-day 
relies for her safety and superiority, is eo zpso not the decisive 
factor.” Our glorious victories were due to the genius of such 
admirals and captains as Nelson, Jervis, Troubridge, and Colling- 
wood, and to the magnificent training of our men. But, ac- 
cording to the writer, these factors, are no longer present in the 
British navy, and as a proof of the decline of our admirals, 
he actually adduces the loss of the Victoria, when “the 
masterful display of resolution and independence characteristic 


* See translation in Morning Post of February 3. 
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of Nelson” was no longer exhibited in an admiral “in whom 
the greatest hopes were reposed.” Having thus dismissed our 
officers, Admiral Livonius disposes of our sailors, whose train- 
ing is not to be compared to that of German blue-jackets. 
After carefully examining our methods, the writer finally pro- 
nounces that “a superiority on the part of Great Britain in 
regard to the tactical and other training of the crews, such as 
existed in Nelson’s time, cannot any longer be discovered ; on 
the contrary we may boldly accord this superiority to ourselves.” 


Then, again, Germany would gain greatly in a war with this 
country from the desertion of German engineers 
and stokers now employed in the British Mer- 
cantile Marine, who would be at once available 
Jor the German Navy (our italics), We trust that “ this intel- 
ligent anticipation,” may be brought to the notice of Sir 
Edward Grey’s Manning Committee, and it is not unreason- 
able to invite patriotic shipowners to consider the subject. 
From the outbreak of war “the record-making” auxiliary 
cruisers of the North German-Lloyd, and Hamburg-America 
Companies, would be able to inflict immense damage on 
British ships, “and show a clean pair of heels to all British 
men-of-war.” They would, moreover, be of the utmost value 
when the “invasion” stage of the struggle was reached : 

If it should be necessary to effect a landing in England, and for this pur- 
pose to take troops and war material on board with a view to setting them on 
shore at a previously agreed point on the British coast, then the extraordinary 
size and speed of these newest ships would be of inestimable value, and as a 
successful landing depends on secret preparations it must be regarded as a 
great advantage to us that the Baltic and North Sea Canal provides us with a 
double point of sortie. The possibility of effecting a landing on the English 
coast has, owing to the application of steam power, greatly increased in recent 
years. In view of the certainty with which ships can now find their way 
through night and fogs, of the rapidity with which they are able to reach their 
destination, and of the possibility of steaming without lights, the advantages 


accruing to great Britain from her insular position are much less than they 
were formerly. 


German 
Superiority. 


The German reader of this article would certainly carry away 
the impression, which was doubtless intended by the writer, 
that a comparison of German and British sea power in the 
twentieth century does not differ greatly from a comparison 
between British and Spanish sea power in the days of the 
Armada. On the one hand is an outnumbered, but perfectly 
equipped and up-to-date fleet, manned by thoroughly trained 
crews, and commanded by skilful and daring officers who are 
complete masters of their profession; on the other hand is a 
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great naval host living on a past of which it is not worthy, 
insufficiently manned by untrained men, and commanded by 
officers who have lost their nerve or who do not know their 
business, and whose one idea is to avoid putting to sea and to 
lie up in snug harbours. Admiral Livonius concludes by 
exhorting his countrymen to carry through their naval pro- 
gramme with all possible speed, as Germany has nothing to fear 
from Great Britain. 


The naval propaganda in Germany does not depend entirely 
for its progress upon the isolated efforts of 
essayists detailed from the German General Staff 
or the Admiralty, or even upon the spasmodic 
eloquence of Government professors who are expected to 
devote their leisure evenings to preaching the Gospel of Anglo- 
phobia to the German proletariat. The whole movement is 
run by one of the most powerful political organisations in 
Europe, viz., the German Navy League, which has attained 
truly marvellous dimensions* in a very short existence. It 
was founded on April 30, 1898, z.e., during the excitement of 
the Spanish-American War, and it seeks “to waken, to foster, 
and to strengthen the intelligence and interest of the German 
people in the importance of the fleet, and of the duties it per- 
forms.” It is under the highest official patronage, being 
apparently allowed to supplement any deficiencies of the Admi- 
ralty, for, according to its statutes, the German Navy League 
‘has the further purpose of providing for the comfort of officers 
and crews in places where the legislation and Government of the 
Empire cannot itself exercise a complete supervision.” The 
Supreme Committee of the foreign branches, which sits in Berlin, 
consists of about a hundred members, among others, the Duke 
Adolf Friedrich of Mecklenburg, the Chief Director of the Ham- 
burg-America Line, the Director of the Colonial Department of 
the Foreign Office, the Director of the East Africa Company, 
the Chief of the Emperor’s private Cabinet for Naval Affairs, the 
Director of the North German Lloyd, and many other pro- 
minent personages in the military, naval and official worlds. 
Statute 5 of the Supreme Committee gives some idea of its im- 
portance : “The subscriptions sent to the Supreme Committee 
are put at the disposal of his Majesty the Emperor for naval 
purposes. Details are agreed upon between representatives of 
the Supreme Committee and the Minister of Marine.” Instead 
of belittling and reviling the Navy League, as is the habit of 
certain great newspapers elsewhere, the German Press does 


The German 
Navy League. 


* See Navy League Journal for December 1901. 
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everything to promote the movement. Two years after it was 
founded the German Navy League had already acquired a 
membership of over 600,000, and to-day it disposes of an 
annual income of £25,000. The proper reply to the German 
Navy League is for Englishmen to join their own Navy League. 


While the British Admiralty habitually reassures Parlia- 
A ment and the public as to the strength of our 


Navy, the German Admiralty, on the other hand, 
is positively Bismarckian in its devices for 
inducing the Reichstag to accept gigantic naval 
programmes. At the end of January, the Vorwdrts, the chief 
organ of the Socialist party in Berlin, caused a passing sensa- 
tion by reproducing in its columns a confidential memorandum 
which had been abstracted from the Naval Department, the 
authenticity of which Vice-Admiral von Tirpitz, the German 
“ First Lord,” was unable to challenge. This suggestive docu- 
ment shows that the Government contemplate a substantial 
extension of the Navy Bill of r1g00, viz., an increase in the 
number of new vessels intended for foreign service, and a 
revision of the existing arrangements for putting new vessels in 
commission. Under the present programme (the law of 1900) 
two battleships, one large cruiser and three small cruisers are 
commenced every year ; the confidential memorandum contains 
the following passage : 


Bismarckian 
Admiralty. 


A systematic increase of the number of ships in commission, running 
parallel to the rate of construction . . . was of necessity temporarily omitted 
from the calculations, since an increase of the number of ships in commission 
in the years 1905-1910, which should correspond to the increase of the 
number of ships in existence during the same period, would have necessitated 
such an addition to the recurrent expenditure that the navy scheme could 
not have been carried out without new taxes, and would consequently have 
been most seriously imperilled. 

In other words, the Reichstag was allowed to know the cost 
of constructing the ships, but it was not allowed to know the 
further cost of sending them to sea, the reason being, as the 
Socialist organ pointed out, that the Kaiser’s naval ambitions 
involve heavier taxation than the people have yet been educated 
to bear. What is no less remarkable than the attitude of the 
Admiralty in 1900 is the attitude of the German public to-day. 
Admiral Tirpitz offered a very “thin” explanation of the dis- 
crepancy between the estimated cost and the inevitable cost 
of the Imperial scheme, but the conversion of the country has 
been so complete, and enthusiasm for sea power runs so high 
that the Reichstag seemed positively grateful for the deception 
of two years ago. The Zimes Berlin correspondent reminds 
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us of the main features of the law of 1900, which are as 
follows: The fleet is to consist of two battle squadrons, com- 
posed respectively of sixteen battleships, eight large and twenty- 
four small cruisers for service in home waters—z.e., the North 
Sea. Besides this there are to be eight large and fifteen small 
cruisers for service in foreign waters, and a reserve of fourteen 
battleships, four large and six small cruisers ; the whole to be 
effective by the year 1920. We are unable to discover any 
indication either in Lord Selborne’s Memorandum, which 
otherwise contains excellent features, or in the official speeches 
in Pailiament, that the British Admiralty have ever heard of 
the portentous naval development in Germany. We are hardly 
doing more than wiping off arrears. 


As the war in South Africa draws towards its inexorable 
An Attempted conclusion, which would have been reached 
encaiiaiais. long ago if the Government had ever con- 

descended to look six months ahead, it is only 
natural that efforts should be made by the foreign friends of 
the enemy, acting, according to Lord Salisbury, on the inspira- 
tion of their British friends, to save the Boers from the con- 
sequences of their challenge in 1899. Rumours that some- 
thing was on foot were current when we last went to press, 
and it subsequently transpired that, on January 25, Baron 
Gericke, the Dutch Minister in London, handed an azde-mémoire 
to Lord Lansdowne, calling attention to the “exceptional cir- 
cumstances in which one of the belligerent parties in South 
Africa is placed, and which prevent it from communicating 
directly with the other belligerent ” for the Boer authorities are 
“divided into two sections which are deprived of all means of 
deliberating together,” so “ the Boer delegates in Europe can do 
nothing because they do not know the state of affairs in Africa,” 
while “the Boers in the field are obliged to abstain from taking 
any steps because they are not cognisant of the state of affairs 
in Europe.” Therefore there would appear to be scope for an 
offer of good offices by a neutral Power. 

If his Britannic Majesty’s Government should agree in this view, the 
Government of her Majesty the Queen would have to inquire of the Boer 
Delegates whether they would be willing to proceed to Africa to deliberate 
with the Boer leaders on the spot, returning to Europe after a stay of a fixed 
length (say a fortnight), armed with adequate full powers, providing for all 
eventualities, and authorisiag them to conclude a Treaty of Peace which 
should bind absolutely both the Boers in Europe and the Boers in Africa. 

In the event of an affirmative reply the British Government 

would hand to the Netherlands Government ‘three safe-conducts 
permitting the Boer delegates to proceed freely to Africa, to 
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remain there freely for the time agreed upon, and to return 
freely to Europe” and “it would further be necessary for the 
British Government to allow the use of a telegraph code with 
a view to appointing a place where the said delegates could 
meet the Boer leaders.” In return for this complaisance on 
our part the unauthorised Netherlands Government could only 
undertake to “place them (the Boers) in communication with 
the plenipotentiaries appointed for the purpose by His Britannic 
Majesty’s Government.” This would mark the conclusion of 
the Queen of Holland’s task. 


Lord Lansdowne had little difficulty in meeting this naive 
The British suggestion. He might have replied to a ie 
Reply. Note by a reciprocal offer of British “ good 
offices” to facilitate the termination of the 
Acheen war which has raged in one of the principal Dutch 
colonies since 1873 and may last for another generation. In 
his reply to Baron Gericke, dated January 29, the British 
Minister infers that the communication “ which I have received 
from you was made on the responsibility of the Netherlands 
Government alone, and without authority from the Boer 
delegates or leaders.” Then followed this unequivocal declara- 
tion of policy, which cannot be repeated too often : 

His Majesty's Government have given it their best consideration, and, 
whilst they entirely appreciate the motives of humanity which have led the 
Netherlands Government to make this proposal, they feel that they must 
adhere to the decision, adopted and publicly announced by them some months 
after the commencement of hostilities by the Boers, that it is not their in- 
tention to accept the intervention of any foreign Power in the South African 
War. 

Our Note might well have ended here, as it seemed super- 
fluous and almost trivial to point out that it is open to the 
Boer delegates themselves to apply for a safe-conduct to his 
Majesty’s Government, and that there is no reason why they 
should not do so, though the latter “are obviously not in 
a position to express an opinion on any such application until 
they have received it and are aware of its precise nature and the 
grounds on which the request is made.” Lord Lansdowne 
doubted, however, whether the Boer delegates in Europe “ retain 
any influence over the Boers in South Africa,” or “have any 
voice in their councils,” all the more so as “they are stated by 
the Netherlands Government to have no letters of credence or 
instructions later in date than March 1goo.” All govern- 
ing powers are understood to have been vested “in Mr. Steyn 
for the Boers of the Orange River Colony, and in Mr. Schalk 
Burger for those of the Transvaal,” who are the proper persons 
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to initiate negotiations, which must be conducted in South 
Africa through the Commander-in-Chief of his Majesty’s forces, 
“‘who has already been instructed to forward immediately any 
offers he may receive for the consideration of his Majesty’s 
Government.” Had our Cabinet entertained the proposals 
of the Netherlands Government, and despatched a Krugerite 
expedition to South Africa, the war would probably have been 
indefinitely prolonged, as the episode would have been repre- 
sented and regarded as an open door for further foreign in- 
tervention. We should have been deluged with a shower of 
other “ friendly ” suggestions. 


A few days after the publication of the Dutch and British 
Notes, Lord Salisbury made an important speech 
at the Junior Constitutional Club, in which he 
put the whole question on a proper footing. 
He professed to be at a loss to understand the meaning of this 
démarche : 


The Premier's 
Declaration. 


I suppose that every important step which is taken by important people 

on subjects of great moment is dictated by some motive or other; but I 
have been utterly unable to imagine what the precise object of the Dutch 
Government, to whose friendly feelings I desire to pay every homage—I have 
been entirely unable to imagine the precise object which they hoped to gain 
by the step they have taken. 
The Premier pertinently added, “It is obvious that they had no 
kind of authority from those of our enemies who are resident on 
the Continent, and, in fact, the moment that their suggestion 
became public, all those enemies vied with each other in 
declaring that it was perfectly absurd.” He could only credit 
it to the exertions of British Pro-Boers. We had reached that 
stage in the South African conflict which “in critical periods 
of this character always occur, when there will be many persons 
attempting to bring a great many people of different views 
together, and there will be many suggestions of which it will 
be neither easy nor desirable to take any account.” He im- 
pressively warned his hearers against many current “ patent 
remedies” for putting a stop to the war. “ Persons must think 
more of the suggestions of their intellect, and less of the sug- 
gestions of their emotions,” and we must beware “ of a great 
many amiable and excellent people, who declare that you 
should sacrifice all that you have done and all you have given 
up for the purpose of cobbling up a peace which will not 
last.” The pith of the speech was contained in this passage: 

What is the aim we have in view in persisting in an enterprise, and persisting 
resolutely, as this people are doing in the enterprise which they have under- 


taken? I remember that at one time in the revolutionary war Mr. Sheridan 
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asked Mr. Pitt, ‘“‘ Will you give me, in a sentence or a paragraph, an account 
of the reasons for the policy you are pursuing?” Mr. Pitt answered, “I will 
not ask for a paragraph or a sentence. I will give it you in one word. What 
we have to seek is security.” And security is what we are seeking now. Any 
restoration of peace which can recognise the full rights of our gracious 
Sovereign and give us security for the Empire we should accept not only with 
willingness but with delight. There is nothing that we so desire as a peace 
which will carry with it the fulfilment of all our duties and the attainment of 
the high aims which it is our business to pursue. We must have security. 
It is no use to tell us that we are so to behave that we shall leave a pleasant 
recollection in the minds of those with whom we are fighting. I know it is an 
imposture, and it is an imposture which is not worth performing. We have 
to carry out our business without reference to the impression which it will 
leave on those who, as we think, most unwisely and most unjustly have placed 
themselves in our path. 

The Premier ended his reference to the war by a tribute to 
the loyalists of South Africa, and he fully recognised the 
necessity that the future settlement should satisfy, not merely 
the people of this island, but also our kinsmen over the sea, 
who have borne such a splendid and strenuous part in the great 
struggle. 


From time to time positive and precise, though conflicting, 

, rumours are circulated as to the date at which 
— Lord Salisbury has resolved to relinquish the 
Premiership and to lay down the heavy load of 
responsibility which he has borne for nearly 
seven years. At one moment we are told his retirement is to 
take place after the Coronation, while other professional prophets 
postpone it until the close of the War. Persons who deal in 
such predictions must ultimately be able to say, “1 told you so” 
—as Lord Salisbury will certainly not remain Premier indefi- 
nitely—just as those who systematically foresee the impending 
close of the War will some day be able to say, “I always said 
the War would come to an end,” as the struggle cannot go on 
for ever. There is no evidence, however, that the Premier pro- 
poses to leave his post at any fixed date, and we may be sure 
that, when he decides that he can safely quit the helm, he will 
retire as unostentatiously as possible, and will certainly not 
encourage the discussion of the subject for months beforehand 
in the newspapers. All these rumours may therefore be dis- 
credited, but they have their use, as they tend to interest the 
country in the future of the Premiership. There is every 
reason to believe that, whenever Lord Salisbury retires, his place 
as Premier is to be taken by Mr. Balfour. We have no desire 
to enter upon a delicate discussion as to the relative claims and 
merits of eminent public men, but this decision, which is 
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regarded as inevitable in places where Whips and wirepullers 
congregate, contains food for serious reflection. After all, this 
country is not in theory under an oligarchy, and public opinion 
should have some weight in the choice of Premier, and there 
can hardly bea shadow of doubt that, if a poll were taken of the 
political supporters of the Government throughout the country, 
there would be an overwhelming majority in favour of Mr. 
Chamberlain, whose prestige is now higher than ever. It is 
meanly suggested that the promotion of the Colonial Secretary 
to the Premiership would “ hurt the susceptibilities of foreign 
nations,” to use a contemptible phrase in vogue among Mandarins 
and superior persons, to which we reply that, if the appointment 
of the Premier is to be in the hands of foreigners, we had better 
choose Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, who would be more 
popular abroad than Mr. Balfour. We maintain, however, that 
the British Premiership is a purely British institution, just as the 
German Chancellorship is a purely German institution in the 
appointment to which our “ susceptibilities ” are not considered, 
and that statesman should be chosen who is likely to prove the 
most vigilant custodian of British interests. If the question is 
put in this way, we do not see how there can be any two 
opinions as to the best appointment. Again, it is said that Mr. 
Chamberlain himself, with characteristic loyalty, recognises “ the 
superior claims” of Mr. Balfour, and is prepared to efface him- 
self. But that is no answer to those who feel that all personal 
questions should be subordinated to the public needs. It is the 
Colonial Secretary’s duty to efface his effacement. 


The principal political function of the past month was Mr. 
Mr. Chamber- Chamberlain’s triumphal progress through the 
City to the Guildhall on February 13, where, 
amid a scene of the utmost enthusiasm, the first 
of living Englishmen was received in state by 
the Corporation of the greatest city in the world. After the 
address had been presented, the Lord Mayor rose, and thu 
eloquently interpreted the action of the City of London: 

To-day we meet to do honour to a great English statesman, who will 
assuredly go down to posterity, not as the divider of a nation over a party 
measure, nor as identified with the destruction of some ancient and cherished 
institution, but as the defender of Britain’s rights, and the rallier under one 
flag of a vast Empire to which he has helped to reveal its own latent powers, 
strength, and interests. We live in times when our country requires men and 
statesmen to govern us, and thankful should we be that in Mr. Chamberlain 
we have one who has a policy and adheres to it. He is revered by his 
country because he loves his country. 

In a dignified and impressive reply Mr. Chamberlain expressed 
his deep gratitude to his fellow-citizens. In discussing the 
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South African war, which had two great national objects in 
view, viz., “to maintain and to establish beyond question 
British authority,” and, secondly, “to maintain the unity of the 
Empire,” he declared that it was unnecessary to meet the 
ignoble imputations of an insignificant minority, as the war 
had been supported by the conscience of the nation as a whole, 
and more than that, it has “a more impartial authority in the 
approval of our sister nations across the sea.’ Nothing less 
than broad issues and vital interests “is capable of stirring to 
the depths the feelings of our own country or of producing 
such an outburst of imperial enthusiasm.” Then came an 
admirable retrospect of the causes of the war, followed by 
a stirring tribute to the army and the nation, “the splendid 
resolution and the unequalled humanity of the former” being 
compared to “the old tenacity which has made us what we 
are,’ which had again been shown by the people. But an 
even greater factor had been revealed in the struggle, and this 
was the keynote of the speech : 

We know now that the honour and the interests of the Empire are 
recognised as not the care of this country alone. Shoulder to shoulder, all 
for each and each for all, we stand united before the world, and our children 
have shown that they are not unwilling to share with us the obligations as 
well as the privileges of Empire. 

We watch these new nations rising like stars above the horizon, and we 
hope and believe that they will run their orbit in harmony with our own. Do 
we realise this great conception? Do we see that it involves us in greater 
responsibilities? Can we project our imagination into the future and think 
what it may mean to our descendants ? 


The support of the Colonies during the war necessarily means 
the consideration of Colonial wishes in making peace : 

I do not envy the place in history of any statesman who at the present 
time, when the war is coming inevitably to its appointed end, would be willing 
to ignore the opinion of these allies of our blood, would be ready to com- 
promise the issues for which they as well as we have fought, and would be 
prepared to patch up some sort of a peace, and to throw away in negotiation 
what we have gained in arms. 

The Colonial Secretary concluded by reciting the elementary 
principles which must inevitably govern the settlement to 
follow the war, and struck a similar note to Lord Salisbury : 
“We have to take care lest our sensibility should run away 
with our sense.” We bear no malice to our enemies, and if 
they surrender to-day, they will be welcomed to-morrow as 
friends ; but while just to the enemy who has fought against 
us, “we have to show, in common justice to those who have 
stood by us, that disloyalty does not always pay.” It was a 
speech in every way worthy of the occasion, and all that was 
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wanting to complete the ceremony was the presence of one of 
its chief promoters—Count von Biilow. 


Now that both the Prime Minister and the Colonial Secretary 

Th have explicitly recognised that the opinion of 
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our Colonial allies is an important factor in the 
South African settlement, it becomes no less 
important to.hear their views. At a great meeting held on 
February 17 in Melbourne, the present Federal capital of 
Australia, the Mayor, Sir Samuel Gillott, being in the chair. 
Mr. Barton, the Federal Premier, moved—“ That this meeting 
expresses full appreciation of the policy laid down by the 
Imperial Government in regard to the war in South Africa.” 
He reviewed the events preceding the war, and stated that after 
all the resources of diplomacy had been exhausted the Boers 
themselves declared war. Imperial loyalty was not a party 
question, but he would say with emphasis “that Australia 
expected that no idle talk of a general amnesty or the lavish 
restocking of Boer farms at the expense of the loyal citizens 
of the Empire would be listened to.” The Federal Premier 
thus foreshadowed the future administration of the new terri- 
tories, which he divided into three stages—first, a transition 
stage between military and civil rule; secondly, a stage of 
Crown Colony government; and, finally, autonomy. Mr. 
Peacock, the Premier of Victoria, seconded the motion, and in 
the course of his speech he said : ‘“‘ While we share the glorious 
privileges of the British race, we also share its responsibilities. 
The Empire now has the strongest of all alliances in its own 
flesh and blood.” This memorable meeting was also addressed 
by Mr. Reid, the Leader of the Opposition in the Federal 
Parliament, who moved—* That this meeting declares its confi- 
dence in the methods adopted by the Imperial Government to 
carry out its policy with regard to the war, and, in expressing 
that opinion, wishes to convey also its confidence in the 
humanity and valour of the people and soldiers of the Empire.” 
British policy, he said, was one of steadfast manliness. If ever 
war was righteous, this was, and no power on earth could 
have prevented it ; but he hoped that it would be so settled 
that there would never be another. Mr. Irving, the Leader of 
the Opposition in the Victorian State Parliament, seconded the 
motion. Both these resolutions, according to Reuter, were 
unanimously and fervently carried, and the proceedings closed 
with the National Anthem. Similar gatherings have been held 
in other Australian colonies, and New Zealand has, of course, 
been to the fore in expressing that unflinching common sense 
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which on the other side of the world is not found incompatible 
with advanced Radicalism. A great feature of all these de- 
monstrations has been the extraordinary enthusiasm evoked by 
Mr. Chamberlain’s name. At different periods of his career the 
Colonial Secretary has owed a good deal to the attacks of his 
political enemies, but we doubt whether any man ever rendered 
him such a real service as Count von Bilow, the German 
Chancellor. 


The Remount Scandal bears a curious analogy to the 
oe Hospital Scandal, which obtained publicity 
Scandal, WME to the energy and courage of a private 
Member of Parliament, Mr. Burdett-Coutts, who 

in a series of letters to the Zimes, which were never answered, 
established the total inadequacy of our medical arrange- 
ments for the war, and the ghastly sufferings thereby inflicted 
on our troops. The official defence to the indictment was “ as 
per. usual”: the war had proved to be far larger than any one 
could have foreseen, and if the organisation had broken down 
under the strain, everybody implicated “had done his best,” 
&c. Consequently no one was to blame. A Committee was 
appoined to embody this view in a Report, which it duly did, 
though its procedure in South Africa failed to inspire the 
confidence of those most interested in the subject, as there was 
a want of thoroughness in its methods and no _ excessive 
eagerness to hear people who knew the facts. The question of 
the Remounts has similarly been brought to the front owing to 
the untiring industry and vigour of Sir Blundell Maple, who 
deserves the gratitude of the country in proportion as he has 
incurred the obloquy of the Front Bench and the satellites of 
the Front Bench. In the course of a speech on June 6, 1gor, 
he inquired whether the Government was still buying horses 
abroad, as “a great deal of rubbish had been bought 
from Austria-Hungary,” and he urged the prosecution of the 
promised inquiry “with regard to the swindles which had 
taken place in South Africa in connection with horses 
purchased in Buda-Pesth and Vienna.” The difference between 
the purchase price of those horses and the sale price to the 
Government left a margin of from {10 to £20 to be divided 
among the purchasers. The reason he pressed for an inquiry 
was because “zt was insinuated that certain officers in his Majesty's 
service were mixed up in the scandal,” which is a very different 
thing from accusing officers of swindling. The Government 
subsequently appointed a Committee of Inquiry composed of 
four persons, of whom the Chairman was Sir Charles Welby, 
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who is described in Who's Who as Assistant Under-Secretary 
of State at the War Office, another member of the Committee 
is said to be related to the War Minister, whose Department is 
on its defence, while a third member is a particularly docile 
Conservative Member of Parliament, leaving Mr. Charles 
E. Hobhouse, the Liberal Member for Bristol, as the only 
independent inquirer. We do not think that those who read 
the evidence as well as the Report of this Committee will con- 
sider the epithet “a white-washing Committee” to be unduly 
severe. The subject has already given rise to several debates 
in both Houses of Parliament, in which the Government, while 
offering the lamest of defences, have so far declined to hold a 
serious investigation into the working of the Remount Depart- 
ment of the War Office. The subject can hardly rest where it 
is, as even the Report of the White-washers indicates that the 
robbery of the tax-payer has been on a truly colossal scale. 
Millions have literally been thrown away without any attempt 
to secure mobility. 


The proceedings of the House of Commons have been 
intensely interesting to its members during the 
past month, but they have not attracted much 
attention from the public, apart from the debate 
on Remounts and the Division on the Deceased Wife’s Sister 
Bill, in which Lord Hugh Cecil and other opponents of that 
measure were accused of walking so slowly through the lobbies 
that the main question could not be put before the mystic hour 
of 5.30, after which the mysterious rules of the House forbade 
the Bill being committed to the Standing Committee on Law. 
We are unable to pronounce an opinion on this matter with regard 
to which the Lord Hugh Cecil has been severely scolded by many 
excellent people—but he has never pretended to be an athlete. 
The principal Ministerial measures introduced so far have been 
Mr. Long’s Water Bill, under which a Water Board is to be 
formed, containing sixty-seven members nominated by the 
sanitary authorities of the area of “ Water London,” which will 
take over the property of the Water Companies. Mr. Long’s 
proposal has been well received except by the fanatical par- 
tisans of the London County Council, who wish that body to 
undertake the work, but already it has as much on hand 
as it can manage, and, moreover, it is only drawn from a 
small part of the area embraced by the Water Board. Then 
Mr. Ritchie has introduced a small Licensing Bill—possibly as 
a substitute for the abandoned Laundry Clauses of last year’s 
Factory Act—to do various things without touching the fringe 
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of the temperance question. This, however, is not the sub- 
ject which has stirred Members of Parliament to their depths, 
but Mr. Balfour’s Procedure Reform, of which its author said 
“Our whole end has been, not to shield the Government from 
criticism, but to make this House what it ought to be—a place 
where a man, anxious to serve his country, may do so with- 
out those absurd sacrifices which our present rules inflict.” 
There is to be a rearrangement of the hours of the House of 
Commons, Government business taking precedence of Ques- 
tions, which are to be postponed until the evening. Then 
there is to be some shortening of the debates on Bills dele- 
gated to Committees, and less waste of time in Divisions ; 
the two features of the new Rules which have excited most 
controversy are the proposal to suspend disorderly Members 
twenty days for the first offence, thirty days for the second, 
and eighty days for the third, the suspension to be followed 
by a written apology addressed to the Speaker, and the sub- 
stitution of Friday for Wednesday as the Private Members’ 
day, apparently in order to promote the “week-end” move- 
ment. The proposals seem sound as far as they go, but very 
different measures will have to be meted out to professional 
wreckers before the House of Commons can hope to become a 
serious place of business. 


At the close of February the long threatened split in the ranks 

, of the Opposition appears to be taking definite 
mane Se De shape. There can be very little doubt but that 
Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman viewed the 
reappearance of Lord Rosebery in the political arena last year 
with no little apprehension, as the popularity of the ex-Premier 
would necessarily involve the effacement, or at any rate the sub- 
ordination, of the present Leader of the Opposition in the 
House of Commons. We cannot discuss the struggle between 
these two men in any detail, as it has extended over the last 
three months, but the reader will recollect that in a great speech 
at Chesterfield in the middle of December Lord Rosebery 
advised the Liberal party to “clean its slate” and to emanci- 
pate itself from the Irish yoke, while he repudiated the attacks 
of Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman upon the British army in 
South Africa. This speech evoked extraordinary enthusiasm, 
and at first it looked as though Lord Rosebery would sweep 
everything beforehim. Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman wisely 
lay low, pretending to acquiesce, but as soon as the storm 
of enthusiasm had spent itself he went out of his way to 
reaffirm his adherence to the Home Rule cause in the course 
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of the Debate on the Address. Lord Rosebery replied to this 
challenge at Liverpool on February 14, when he declared 
that “No sane person, least of all of the sane community of 
persons which is known as the predominant partner, would ever 
consent to hand over the destinies of Ireland, at the very heart 
of the Empire, to a Parliament which should be guided and 
controlled and composed of those who have expressed their 
earnest wish that we might be overthrown on this southern field 
of battle.’ Four days later Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman 
attended the National Liberal Federation at Leicester, reiterated 
his faith of Home Rule, roundly refused “to clean his slate,” 
and addressed this plain question to Lord Rosebery : 

We Liberals have been receiving a good deal of advice lately from one to 
whom, for my part, I shall always be disposed to listen with respectful and 
friendly attention. I do not know down to this moment of my speaking to 
you whether Lord Rosebery speaks to us from the interior of our political 
tabernacle or from some vantage-ground outside. I practically put that 
question publicly to him a month ago, but he does not answer it, and I frankly 
say I do not think it is quite fair to me not to do so. 

Lord Rosebery responded to this challenge in a short and inci- 
sive letter to the 7zmes, of which the following was the opera- 
tive passage : 

Speaking pontifically within his “tabernacle” last night, he (Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman) anathematised my declarations on the “clean slate” 
and Home Rule. It is obvious that our views on the war and its methods are 


not less discordant. I remain, therefore, outside his tabernacle, but not, I 
think, in solitude. 

Let me add one word more at this moment of definite separation. Noone 
appreciates more heartily than I do the honest and well-intentioned devotion 
of Sir Henry to the Liberal party, and what he conceives to be its interest. I 
only wish I could have shared his labours and supported his policy. 


As we go to press the air is thick with rumours as to the extent 
of the breach in the Opposition, but there has been no definite 
development. It is said that the rank and file will throw in 
their lot with Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, but he has 
hardly a single supporter who commands any confidence in the 
country. He could only lead a Rump. From a purely Party 
point of view we ought to rejoice if the Liberal party decided 
to wander in the wilderness for an indefinite number of years in 
the company of Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, but those who 
are something besides Party men realise that one of our greatest 
national needs is an effective Opposition, applying the pressure 
which can only come from an alternative Government. They 
would one and all deplore such a suicidal decision on the part 
of what was once a great Party and might become so again. 


THE MILITARY RULE OF 
OBEDIENCE 


THE military duty of obedience may be regarded either as a rule 
or a principle, for it is both. The rule derives from the principle. 
It is the principle defined in precise and mandatory terms, as a 
law is the expression of the general will of the community, formu- 
lated by the Legislature for the governance and control of indi- 
viduals. The difficulty of such formulation, however, as that of 
definition generally is well known, and has found proverbial 
recognition in phrases indicating that statutes, even when framed 
with great care by experienced hands, are very liable to offer loop- 
holes through which the observance of them may be escaped. It 
is no less difficult to define the military rule of obedience, without 
on the one hand constituting fetters, which would neutralise 
intelligence and palsy individuality in a sphere and at instants 
where both are pre-eminently needed, or, on the other hand, 
permitting a licence which in practice would degenerate into 
anarchy. Itis not a sufficient solution to so knotty and dangerous 
a question to damn obedience to orders, as a rugged veteran will 
occasionally be heard to suggest; while, on the other extreme, 
the saying of that eminent disciplinarian, Lord St. Vincent, “ The 


whole of discipline is contained in the word ‘ obedience,’ ” though 


safer in practice, is perhaps too absolute in its assertion. 

The matter at stake is too intricate for such Gordian solutions. 
It is also too important at once to the individual officer and to 
the nation, the conduct of whose armed forces may at critical 
moments depend upon a correct understanding. In many in- 
stances, perhaps in the large majority, the propriety of literal 
obedience is plainly evident ; in a few the inexpediency, folly, or 
impossibility of such compliance is for obvious reasons equally 
ciear ; but there nevertheless remain a number of cases, not merely 
possible, but copiously exemplified by history, which present 
serious difficulty. In these an officer finds himself confronted 
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with conditions that make a large demand upon his moral courage 
as well as upon his judgment. His judgment then can be safely 
guided, and his resolution supported, only by a mastery of prin- 
ciples. No mere rule will heresuffice. Military obedience when 
in subordinate post, and military initiative when in independent 
command, untrammelled by orders and free to follow the guidance 
of one’s own judgment, are both governed by principles, the 
appreciation of which is the only sure light to one’s footsteps. To 
them recurrence must be had in doubtful positions, where precise 
precedent and formal definition are wanting ; in short, when rules, 
however good in general use, fail to apply. It does not hence 
follow that rules, terse and positive embodiments of principles, 
such as that of obedience, are mostly useless because essentially 
narrow and unelastic. That all rules have exceptions is proverbial ; 
and military rules are probably more liable to exceptions than 
most others, because of the emergency that characterises war and 
the vast variety of situations to which a rule has to be adapted. 
No one proposes on these accounts to disregard rules utterly. It 
is evident, however, that an officer who undertakes to violate the 
fundamental rule of obedience, upon the strict observance of 
which depends in general the success of combined operations, 
and who substitutes his own initiative for the directions of his 
superior, assumes a risk which urgently imposes a comprehension 
of the principles upon which respectively rest both the rule of 
obedience and the rules of war. 

It may be asserted, as perhaps the most tenable general defini- 
tion of the principle upon which the rule of obedience rests, that 
the spirit of obedience, as distinguished from its letter, consists in 
faithfully forwarding the general object to which the officer’s 
particular command is contributing. This finds expression in the 
well-known directive maxim, “ March to the sound of the guns.” 
In doubtful cases, however—and by doubtful I mean cases where 
action other than that prescribed in the orders seems expedient— 
liberty of judgment is conditioned by the officer’s acquaintance 
with the plans of his superior. If his knowledge is imperfect, or 
altogether lacking, the doing that which at the moment seems 
wise to himself may be to defeat a much more important object, 
or to dissolve the bonds of a combined movement to which his 
co-operation is essential. If, under such circumstances of 
ignorance, resting only upon his own sagacity or surmises, he errs 
either in his reading of his commander’s general purpose, or in 
his decision as to his own action, and through such error disobeys, 
he cannot complain if he receive censure or punishment. He has 
violated a recognised rule without adequate reason. The recti- 
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tude of his intentions may clear him of moral blame, though not 
necessarily even so; for the duty of obedience is not merely 
military, but moral. It is not an arbitrary rule, but une essential 
and fundamental ; the expression of a principle without which 
military organisation would go to pieces, and military success be 
impossible. Consequently, even where the individual purpose 
may be demonstrably honest, not wilful, blame adheres and 
punishment may follow, according to the measure of the delin- 
quency, though that be due to nothing worse than personal in- 
.competency. Does this seem hard measure? It may be replied, 
In what pursuit is this not so? What is the profession, physician, 
lawyer, or Wall Street, in which a transgression of instructions 
by an inferior, or a departure from recognised methods, when not 
justified by the conditions, escapes punishment, either at the hand 
of events or of his employer ? Is “I thought so,” or “1 did my 
best,” accepted there as an excuse for disobedience ? 

In the question of military obedience there is therefore involved 
both a rule and a principle. In dealing with the matter I shall 
have to consider both, but I have advisedly chosen the rule for 
the heading of this article ; for, as I have said before, the rule has 
the force of a law, a law positive in existing enactment, and a law 
traditional in the settled practice of the military professions, as 
well as in numerous precedents established by competent 
authorities. To go behind a law to the principle underlying it, 
to recognise a higher law than the law explicit, is a very delicate 
matter for a man in any position ; and it is therefore the rule of 
obedience, rather than the general principle upon which it rests, 
that most closely touches an officer in military responsibility. 
Under what conditions is it permissible to disregard orders, or, 
even more positively, to act contrary to them? What is the real 
test of propriety, which differentiates one act of disobedience 

-from another of the same apparent character ? Is one’s own sense 
of right, one’s own good intention, the justifying factor ? What 
judge, however, in such a case is competent to penetrate through 
the faulty act, if such it be, to the hidden good purpose of the 
heart ? What claim have military men to exemption from the 
general rule of law, that intention, which cannot be seen, must be 
inferred from attendant circumstances, which can? If conduct, 
upon an impartial review of the conditions at the moment of 
action, is shown to be palpably wrong, by what right can alleged 
intention, “error of judgment” as it is styled, be invoked to 
justify an offender? Is there no such thing as malpractice, pro- 
fessionally guilty, though possibly morally innocent? Is pro- 
fessional incompetence, translated into action and injurious to 
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others, never worse than an error of judgment? Mistakes, 
doubtless, all men are liable to; the fact is proverbial; but the 
justification of a decision proved by the event to be mistaken 
rests not upon the intention of the person making it, but upon a 
judicial review of the circumstances surrounding the decision, 
which shall prove that, under the conditions known at the moment, 
it was correct, or at least the most favoured by probabilities. If 
this be true, as I hold it is, in the case even of a man in inde- 
pendent command, much more is the responsibility weighty when 
action, intrinsically faulty, is taken in disobedience of orders. 

The mere enunciation of the queries in the last paragraph will 
suggest to most that we have here before us no simple question 
of yea and nay. In fact, no clear-cut absolute reply, no vade 
mecum for pocket use, can be furnished defining just when and 
how, in all cases, a man is justified in disobedience, nor even 
when he is justified by blind obedience; although the balance of 
professional judgment must always incline in favour of the latter 
alternative. When a doubt arises, as it frequently does, between 
strict compliance with an order and the disregard of it, in whole 
or in part, the officer is cailed upon to decide a question of pro- 
fessional conduct. Personal judgment necessarily enters as a 
factor, but only one of many; and, to be trusted, it needs to be 
judgment illuminated by professional knowledge and fortified by 
reflection. Short of that, it is not a safe counsellor, and has no 
claim to consideration if cited before a court of final appeal. 
The officer at the moment should consider himself, as he in fact 
is, a judge deciding upon a case liable to be called up to a 
superior court, before which his conclusion has no claim to 
respect because it is his personal opinion, but only so far as it is 
supported by the evidence before him. There is, of course, the 
necessary reservation that the final judgment upon himself, for 
his professional conduct as involved in his decision, will be ren- 
dered upon the facts accessible to him, and not upon those not 
then to be known, though afterwards apparent. 

Unless qualified by these grave considerations, the phrase 
“error of judgment,” so facilely used, is misleading to popular 
understanding. Not only so; it is pregnant of serious conse- 
quences to the issues of war and to individuals influenced by it. 
It is necessary to realise that some errors of judgment are inex- 
cusable because inconsistent with recognised standards; and 
that disobedience of orders is on its face a fault, a disregard of a 
settled standard, of an established rule, of such general application 
that upon the person who commits it rests the burden of proving 
that the circumstances commanded hisaction. The presumption, 
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in the case of disobedience, is not innocence, but guilt. Mere 
rule though it be, in its narrow construction and rigid framework, 
the rule of implicit and entire obedience rests upon reasons so 
sound that its infringement in action can rarely be condoned 
when not thoroughly approved. Nothing can be more disastrous 
than to trifle with the corner stone upon which rests the structure 
of coherent, unified action. The admission into the military 
mind of anything approaching irreverence for the spirit of mili- 
tary obedience, or levity as regards the letter of the rule in which 
it is embodied, is the begetter of confusion, and that, in turn, is 
the forerunner of defeat. To sit loose to this obligation weakens 
the sense of responsibility, upon the due realisation of which 
rests not merely literal obedience, but intelligent and deserving 
disobedience in the occasional circumstances which call for that. 
The recognition of responsibility by the individual, the conscious- 
ness that serious regard to it is governing his determinations, is 
the best moral equipment that a man can have to enable him to 
sustain the burden of violating instructions, deliberately under- 
taken upon his own judgment. It is the mens conscia recti ina 
serious problem of action. 

The mental equipment is another matter, but it, as well as the 
moral, are necessary to full professional competency for such 
occasions. Upon the hypothesis now before us, the rule, absolute 
in general, seems not to apply. To meet the difficulty with sound 
discretion, on which to base the defence of his action whatever 
its issue may prove, the officer will need an adequate realisation 
of all the conditions before him, and a power of appreciating the 
military situation as thus constituted. This power depends in 
part upon native aptitude ; but it requires also a knowledge of 
the practice of war, a broad and ripened acquaintance with the 
principles and precedents controlling the conduct of military 
operations, which is by no means so widely diffused as may, per- 
haps, be thought. Without this, disobedience is a hazardous 
undertaking ; but, when so equipped, an officer may with con- 
siderable confidence permit himself to depart from the letter of 
his instructions in order to fulfil their spirit. Confidence, I say 
deliberately ; for in the majority of such instances he will receive 
intelligent and generous consideration. 

In such instances it is not just that the propriety of the act 
should be judged by the event; and it is not true that it will be, 
as a cheap sneer would have it. Success undoubtedly often 
covers mistakes ; for human nature is on the whole generous, or 
at least good-tempered. It is willing to forgive faults which it 
can afford to forget; but failure does not with any equal cer- 
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tainty entail condemnation, for again mankind is generous, and 
nowhere more so than in dealing with military men. Even 
though mishap ensue, where an officer can show preponderant 
military reasons for departure from orders, he can anticipate 
from his superiors intelligent comprehension and acquittal, which 
the public will confirm on their finding ; but, while this is so, 
let none be rash enough to anticipate immunity on the score of 
error of judgment, when it can be demonstrated that with the 
data before hima man who knew his business would have decided 
otherwise. 

Actions that fly in the face of ascertainable fact, or of well- 
settled military principles, are not tu be excused as merely errors 
of judgment. They are something more, and worse. A man is 
just as much responsible for an error of judgment which results 
from his own neglect to inform himself, or his lack of profes- 
sional knowledge, as he is for any other misdoing. What is 
amiss here is not judgment, but conduct. Such errors when 
they take shape in action, whether of commission or omission, 
are misconduct. They have a standing, as acts, external to and 
independent of the person committing them, just as murder has 
a standing as a crime quite independent of its association with 
the individual criminal. As killing is not always murder, but 
depends for its character upon the attendant circumstances, so a 
particular unfortunate military movement is not always miscon- 
duct. Circumstances may be proved to justify it. In neither 
case, however, is it the judgment of the person concerned that 
determines conduct to have been good or bad. It is the circum- 
stances, passed upon by judges other than himself, and referred 
to recognised standards. Personal defects may be considered in 
extenuation, or they may not; their title to indulgence is small 
where they are due to personal fault or neglect, present or in the 
past, or to professional incompetency. 

If so much as is here claimed be allowed to the military duty 
of obedience, it is desirable to pass in review the considerations 
from which such weighty obligations are supposed to derive. Tra- 
dition and acceptance, in most men irreflective, have built up an 
imposing fabric of power, cemented by the habit of rigid, and in 
the last resort of even blind, submission to superior authority, 
which, in exhibition and exercise, is directly and immediately 
personal, though legal in derivation. It will be useful to test the 
foundations upon which this structure rests, and the necessity, in 
order to maintain it, of a moral code so foreign to the custorrary 
personal independence of the general citizen. Or, if a more vital 
simile be desired, for an organisation so instinct with life and 
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regulated movement as a well-constituted military body, let us 
seek the root, the energising power of which has evolved, de- 
veloped, and continues to quicken, military efficiency in all its 
ramifications, whether in administrative methods or in the prin- 
ciples governing the conduct of war in open campaign. What 
we here possess we have through tradition. Can it give an 
account of itself ? 

The value of tradition to the social body is immense. The 
veneration for practices, or for authority, consecrated by long 
acceptance, has a reserve of strength which cannot be speedily 
obtained by any novel device. Respect for the old customs is 
planted deep in the hearts, as well as in the intelligence, of all 
inheritors of English-speaking polity. From the very reason of 
this profound influence over men, traditions need from time to 
time to be brought to the touchstone, by reference to principle, 
in order to know whether they are still accordant with the ideas 
in which their origin is found ; or whether, the ideas themselves 
being already outgrown, the tradition no longer represents a 
living present, but only a dead past. Is the duty of military 
obedience in either of these cases? Does the tradition, set forth 
by the rule, still embody the essential spirit of the principle once 
involved ? Is the principle itself still alive and applicable as of 
old ? 

The question is far from needless, for the contest between the 
letter and the spirit is constant here, as in many spheres of action. 
[ am inclined to believe that on shore, among soldiers, the letter 
has tended to have the upper hand, and with seamen the spirit, 
due probably to the more frequent removal of the latter from the 
presence of an immediate superior, throwing them thus upon 
their own initiative. Naval biography and history, and military 
history as far as my limited reading goes, seem to support this 


_ opinion. No man wrestled with the question more vigorously 


than Nelson ; none found greater exasperation than he did in the 
too often successful opposition of the letter to the demands of 
his impetuous spirit for co-operation addressed to men over 
whom he had not immediate control; none was more generous 
in his attitude to subordinates who overrode or overpassed his 
own orders, provided he saw in their acts the intelligent and 
honest will to forward his purposes. Obedience he certainly 
required, but he recognised that, given a capable and zealous 
man, better work would usually be had by permitting a certain 
elasticity of initiative, provided it was accompanied by accurate 
knowledge of his general wishes. These he was always most 
careful to impart ; in nothing was he more precise or particular. 
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if he allowed large liberty in the letter, he expected close obser- 
vance of, nay, rather, participation in, the spirit of his ideas. He 
was not tolerant of incapacity, nor would he for a moment bear 
wilful disregard of his plans. When considerations of high policy 
entertained by himself were crossed by Sidney Smith, his language 
became peremptory. “ As this is in strict opposition to my opinion, 
which is never to suffer any one individual Frenchman to quit Egypt, 
I strictly charge and command you never to give any French ship 
or man leave to quit Egypt.” The italics are his own ; and he 
adds again, as though distrustful still: “ You are to put my orders 
in force, not on any pretence to permit a single Frenchman to 
leave Egypt.” The severity of the tone sufficiently proves his 
disposition to enforce the strictest rule, where necessary to con- 
trol individuals; but a more liberal reliance upon principle, in 
preference to rule, was his habit. None, it may be added, illus- 
trated more copiously than he, when a junior, the obedience of 
the spirit and the disobedience of the letter. His practice was in 
this consistent in all stages of his career. Unfortunately, the 
example may tempt smaller men to follow where their heads are 
not steady enough to keep their feet. 

Of course, thinking and feeling thus, he gave frequent expres- 
sion to his views, and these, coming from a man of his military 
genius, are often very illuminative. There is one such that is 
singularly applicable to our present purpose, of searching for the 
underlying principle which governs the duty and observance of 
obedience, and determines its absolute necessity to all military 
action. “TI find few think as I do, but to obey orders is all per- 
fection. What would my superiors direct, did they know what is 
passing under my nose? To serve my King and to destroy the 
French I consider as the great order of all, from which little ones 
spring, and if one of these little ones militate against it, I go back 
to obey the great order.” 

Carefully analysed, there is much that is instructive in these 
words. First of all, it will be observed that the obedience com- 
mended is that of the spirit, compliant with general known views. 
Again, justification of local disobedience also rests upon this com- 
pliance with the spirit, applied to the attendant circumstances. 
This tacitly admits, of course, that the circumstances must be 
adequate in order to justify disobedience. It is, however, deeply 
significant and monitory that the particular sentences quoted 
were elicited by censure from the Admiralty for disobedience, in 
the only instance, among many similar liberties of action, in 
which Nelson failed to establish that circumstances did warrant, 


or rather did require, him to traverse his instructions. Even he, 
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in the very height of his glory, with reputation, capacity, and zeal, 
all established beyond question, could not trifle with literal 
obedience, on the strength of his own judgment, where, upon a 
calm review of all the facts, the circumstances failed to justify 
him. He himself, in the exasperation of self-vindication, fell 
into the facile perversion of thought, concerning error of judg- 
ment. “I am so confident of the uprightness of my intention, that, 
with all respect, I submit myself to the judgment of my superiors.” 
“ Although a military tribunal may think me criminal, the world 
will approve my conduct.” 

What Nelson here meant by “the world” may be doubtful ; 
but it is impossible that the verdict of history to-day will not 
affirm the propriety of the Admiralty’s rebuke a century ago. 
The facts, briefly stated, were these. The Commander-in-Chief 
of the whole Mediterranean had sent orders to Nelson, his subor- 
dinate, to detach a certain part of his force from Naples to 
Minorca, which he considered endangered. Nelson, anticipating 
the case, had argued, to quote his own words, “ Should such an 
order come, it would be a cause for some consideration whether 
Minorca is to be risked, or the two kingdoms of Naples and Sicily. 
I rather think my decision would be to risk the former ;” and he 
deliberately disobeyed, resting on this opinion of his own. His 
error, however induced, is clear enough. The Commander-in- 
Chief was charged with the safety of the whole field, Naples as 
well as Minorca, with many other cases needless to specify. It 
was his business, and his responsibility, to co-ordinate all in a general 
plan of offence and defence ; in order to carry out which he had 
need to count upon the certain movement ofall parts of his com- 
mand in obedience to his directions. Refusal in any one part 
might throw all out of gear. Nelson’s particular district, was, 
simply and broadly, Naples and the Eastern Mediterranean. 
Within these limits he had full discretion, subject to the general 
orders of his superior, and his information as to his policy ; but 
when he undertook to act upon his own estimate of the relative 
value of Minorca and Naples, he went outside the trust and the 
powers committed to him, and invaded the province which 
belonged to the Commander-in-Chief alone. His erroneous 
judgment, or as he styles it, “The uprightness of his intentions,” 
being translated into overt act, became misconduct, and as such 
was censured by the Admiralty. “Their Lordships do not see 


sufficient reason to justify your having disobeyed the orders you. 


had received from your commanding officer, or having left 


Minorca exposed to the risk of being attacked without having any 
naval force to protect it.” 
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It is perhaps expedient to observe, as tending to confirm a 
general truth which cannot be too seriously insisted upon, that 
this unwarrantable action was something more than a breach of 
necessary discipline, by a man of too assured position and im- 
portance to be summarily treated, and who therefore should have 
been doubly careful of the strict propriety of his course. It was 
also most unfair to the Commander-in-Chief, in its possible con- 
sequences. In case of mishap, the public, less clear sighted 
ordinarily than the administration, because more easily moved by 
appearances, would have sought the first victim of its displeasure 
in the superior, who had not the same support of past brilliant 
achievement to fall back on that Nelson had. Nor can it, I think, 
upon a more detailed examination of the circumstances than is 
here expedient, be doubted that very serious national disaster was 
possible, though actually no harm resulted from this breach of 
discipline. 

A previous instance of disobedience on the part of a junior 
admiral, less than three years before, met with very different 
measure. Lord St. Vincent, then Sir John Jervis, commanded 
the British fleet in the Mediterranean in 1796. Scarcity of pro- 
visions compelled him to order one of his lieutenants, Rear- 
Admiral Mann, to take half a dozen ships of the line to Gibraltar, 
there to fill up, and to rejoin him in Corsica as soon as possible. 
On his way down, about October 1, Mann met and was chased 
by a Spanish fleet of nineteen sail, on their way to Toulon to join 
the French navy there, Spain having very lately declared war. 
He escaped and reached Gibraltar ; but on arrival there called a 
council of war, and upon its advice determined not to carry out 
his orders to rejoin Jervis. Instead, dominated by the fear of 
possible consequences, which governed his judgment, he took 
his division to England. An error of judgment? Yes, according 
to the common phrase, which the present writer accepted from 
unchallenged tradition, until forced by reflection to recognise 
that “error of judgment” was being invoked to cover many acts, 
very different in their military character. 

Mark the result. Because the junction of the Spanish navy to 
the French gravely imperilled Jervis with fifteen ships in Corsica, 
Mann judged expedient to leave him in the lurch, instead of 
obeying his orders and taking back the seven he had with him. 
Jervis, in perplexed uncertainty, hung on to the last moment, 
diminishing the rations of his men to one-third of the daily 
allowance, doubting and wondering, unwilling to depart lest he 
should expose Mann’s seven, as Mann was exposing his fifteen. 
He was, besides, confident that, if the junction were effected in 
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Corsica, twenty-two ships, such as he would then have, would 
make “their way” through the outnumbering Spaniards “in 
every direction ” ; that is, ‘“‘ would cut them to pieces.” So much 
for the opportunity lost, as Jervis judged it; in which agreed the 
opinion of Nelson, who was with him. We have also the sober 
measured judgment of Collingwood on the same occasion. “ We 
waited with the utmost impatience for Admiral Mann, whose 
junction at one time seemed absolutely necessary to our safety.” 
As for Mann, the Admiralty showed their appreciation of his 
judgment by steps which proved that they considered his conduct 
at fault. Acutting rebuke was administered. “Their lordships 
feel the greatest regret that you should have been induced to 
return to England with the squadron under your orders, under 
the circumstances in which you were placed.” “The circum- 
stances” which governed his judgment did not justify his conduct. 
He was deprived at once of his command, and appears never to 
have been employed afloat again. 

Occurring in so high quarters, and being on so large a scale, 
these instances show more forcibly than usual what the necessity 
is, what the root, whence spring the principle, the rule, and the 
duty—all three—of military obedience. Where many wills have 
to act to one end, unity of effort, effective co-operation, needs not 
only to exist, but to be guaranteed by the strongest possible 
sanctions. The many wills need to become one will; the many 
persons, in many quarters, simply the representatives, in the best 
sense, of the one person, in whom the united action of the whole 
finds source and energy. Lord St. Vincent’s maxim, “The whole 
of discipline is contained in the one word ‘obedience’” may 
be correctly paraphrased, “The whole of military action is con- 
tained in the one word unity.” Obedience and unity are only 
different manifestations of the same principle. The one is the 
principle in will, the other in act. The one characterises the 
conduct of persons, the other the conduct of operations. 
Obedience ensures that the members of the military body, often 
far apart, will obey the one commander with the accuracy and 
vigour with which the muscles of an athlete obey his will. 

In the conduct of war, what is concentration, the necessity of 
which is universally granted, but essential unity ? When, for 
purposes of the war, concentration yields momentarily to ex- 
pansion, then all the movements and dispositions of the forces 
must be governed by reference to easy concentration, to unity of 
action. The moment this consideration is violated, unity is 
sacrificed, and conduct has become misconduct; nor does it 
matter, in justification of a plain violation of principle, that the 
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misconduct is due to an error of judgment. If circumstances 
knowable at the time justify, judgment has not been at fault; if 
they do not, the man should have known better. This necessity 
to keep unity in view is expressed by one of Napoleon’s pithy 
phrases: “The art of war consists in proper distributions, to 
disseminate in order to exist, and to concentrate in order to 
fight.” Again he says, “ War is a business of positions,” and he 
illustrates the maxim by an example of positions of dissemination, 
so taken that the scattered bodies can with certainty and in the 
briefest period unite at a common centre, in case of threatened 
attack, or for an intended movement of offence. 

There is much in all this, of course, that finds close analogies in 
civil life, and no doubt much light might be thrown on the rule 
of military obedience by a comparative examination of other 
callings. But the peculiarity of war, for which alone the military 
professions exist, to meet or to avert it, is that men are in the 
constant presence of power actively and malevolently intent upon 
injuring them, by any means of surprise or superiority of force 
that can be contrived. Therefore the need to have every moment 
in hand, and upon occasion to exert, all the means at one’s com- 
mand, to counteract the enemy, to overthrow his designs, to 
crush himself, to do so with the utmost speed and certainty, 
weighs heavier in war than in more tranquil pursuits. War is 
face to face continually, not with misfortune only, but with 
catastrophe, and that not of gradual approach or partial, but 
sudden and irremediable. 

For these weighty reasons, all available resources to forestall 
such result, and to destroy the enemy upon whom it depends, 
need to be utilised and put forth in the most effective and 
promptest manner. This means that exertions in all parts must 
be instant upon the word of command and in unison, united in 
movement and united in weight. Velocity and weight are the 
factors of momentum in armed collision as in any other, and 
both the rapidity and the force of an intended blow depend upon 
unity of impulse and simultaneous impact, in bodies of men as 
well as in projectiles. What else is the conceded value of move- 
ment in mass than concentrated movement, the weight of several 
bodies effectively joined into one? To frame the plan, to initiate 
and control the movement, to give to it direction, combination, 
and impulse, to sustain its energy, is the duty of one man, upon 
whom in the last analysis depends the unity of thought and act 
which inspires and vivifies the whole ; but the transmission of 
the impulse and energy throughout the mass, so that the oneness 
of the head is realised in the unity of the whole, is ensured by the 
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military rule of obedience, and by that only. Obedience is the 
cement of the structure ; or, more worthily understood in the 
spirit, apart from which a word is but dead, it is the life-blood of 
the organism. In short, the rule of obedience is simply the 
expression of that one among the military virtues upon which all 
the others depend, in order that the exertion of their powers may 
not breed confusion, which is the precursor of disaster, but may 
accomplish decisive results, approaching perfection in proportion 
as co-operation has been exact. 


A. T. MAHAN. 


A TRIBUTE TO MR. CHAMBERLAIN 


IN all times and in all generations the cry of mankind has been 
for great leaders. “Men are but sheep, they follow the bell- 
wether,” said Napoleon, and without the bell-wether they feel 
themselves well-nigh helpless. There must be some one at their 
head in whom they believe, who represents their aspirations, and 
who has the power of crystallising in words and interpreting in 
action their unexpressed longings. And yet so unreflective are the 
mass of men that often, even where they are conscious of being 
led, and ably led, they do not recognise at once the greatness of 
the leader. They wait till death has revealed to them the immen- 
sity of their loss before according to their councillor and guide 
the final consecration of ranking him with the immortals of 
history and legend. 

In his brilliant study of the French Revolution, M. Aulard has 
protested against this habit of declaring ‘“‘there were giants in 
those days,” and belittling the men of contemporary history. He 
has shown that the heroes of the Revolution, excepting only that | 
one colossal figure of the great Napoleon, in no way surpassed 
the leaders of modern France. To us in the England of the Boer 
War his words come home with remarkable force. For is it not 
the habit of many to sigh, “ Oh! for one hour of Pitt or Chatham 
or Cromwell,” forgetful that one who can bear comparison 
with these, one whom posterity will assuredly rank among the 
foremost English statesmen of all time, is here on earth, walking 
with us in the flesh. 

If we seek to discover our greatest man, we have only to look 
to the Press and Parliaments of the nations most hostile to 
Britain. We have only to look to the vituperation of that section 
which, to her shame, is found within the gates of England, which 
is professedly and openly anti-national, and which prides itself on 
its attacks upon the things most dear to the vast majority of 
Englishmen, and to ascertain against what individual this 
vituperation is directed. If the enemies of our country concur 
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in their attacks, there will be no room for doubt. The man whom 
they equally hate and fear will be the typical Englishman—the 
representative of his people’s aspirations and desires. It was so 
with Cromwell.; it was so with Chatham; it was so with Pitt; it 
was so with Palmerston. The abuse of the moment is the guide 
to the indication of the canonisation which posterity bestows. 

Upon the head of Mr. Chamberlain all this torrent of abuse 
descends. Pitt was an ogre, a monster, a bloodthirsty destroyer 
of liberty to the foes of England in his own day. In the same 
way no accusation, no abuse, is too vile to be directed against 
Mr. Chamberlain by the Anglophobes of to-day. Pan-Germanism 
has for him the most savage attacks. The journals of the Conti- 
nent reserve for him the obscenest caricatures ; side by side with 
the great Queen whose servant he was, he has been mocked and 
derided. Not Lord Salisbury, not the Duke of Devonshire, not 
Mr. Balfour, is marked out for such treatment as this. The eye 
ef foes is often quicker than the eye of friends, and the foes of 
England know perfectly well who is her greatest and most repre- 
sentative personality. 

In his own country Mr. Chamberlain’s reputation has steadily 
grown. Even in the trials of those disastrous weeks when it might 
truly be said that the fate of our Empire trembled in the balance, it 
suffered no eclipse. A contemporary authority, the Annual 
Register, which is of the more value in that it is written from a 
mildly pro-Boer standpoint, declares in its account of events in 
1900 that “he was looked upon rightly or wrongly as the only 
member of the Cabinet capable of reorganising the naval and 
military administration of the country.” In the darkest moment 
of the war, York voted confidence in him, for such was the inner 
significance of the by-election of February 1900. He had not 
to bear the load of blame which attaches to Mr. Balfour, the Duke 
of Devonshire, and the other members of the Defence Committee 
of the Cabinet. He had been dexterously excluded from this 
irresponsible council of war, which brought upon England her 
defeats, which selected a general who failed signally in the field, 
and which accepted a plan of strategy based on the ideas of the 
eighteenth century, and not upon the conceptions of Napoleon, 
Clausewitz, and Moltke. His hands at least had not shared in the 
fatuity which disregarded the warnings of the Intelligence Depart- 
ment and waved the Colonies on one side, when they eagerly 
tendered the help for which we had to ask some weeks later, 
instructed by events. That he was a member of the Cabinet, 
which in the last resort and by the amenities of our Constitution 
is responsible for all these things, did not, in the eyes of men, 
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involve his fame. It was known that he attended to the business 
of his own department—the only sound rule in such a muddled 
arrangement of public business as ours—that he had been able to 
choose the right man for civil work in South Africa, and to stand 
firmly by him when chosen. 

Nor did it less enhance his reputation that his voice was 
not heard in the miserable orgy of recriminations and excuses 
when Parliament met to consider how victory should be 
recalled to the flag which it had deserted. He is often credited 
with want of tact, but on this occasion he had the tact to be 
silent. Not in his mouth were to be found such speeches 
as alienated, perhaps for ever, the nation from Mr. Balfour, 
who to that day had been esteemed one of its ablest chiefs. 
To doubt philosophically may be wise before a war, but when 
armies are fighting in the field a people will demand another 
temper in its leaders. Yet it may truly be said of Mr. Chamberlain 
that in this period he missed a great opportunity. We know how 
in moments of sorrow and defeat nations yearn for the word which 
uplifts as well as comforts. We know how in like case Pericles 
raised the temper of the Athenians to exaltation. We know how 
Lincoln stirred his countrymen by the solemn note of his appeals 
in the dark days of the Civil War. But Mr. Chamberlain said 
nothing. It may be that the display of emotion was alien to his 
nature, as in normal times it is alien to the nature of his country- 
men. A certain coldness is an outward characteristic of his 
personality, as it was in the case of Pitt whom he so strangely 
resembles. But those who know him personally are aware that 
he is a man of generous emotions, and one of his colleagues 
has declared: ‘Chamberlain is represented by his enemies as 
a rancorous politician. It would be far more accurate to say 
‘he is governed by his affections.’” 

For what qualities and what acts does Mr. Chamberlain most 
deserve the gratitude of his country? We will leave for the 
moment the immense service he has rendered in creating and 
strengthening the Imperial sentiment in the Empire—a service 
which cannot be overlooked, and which in the eye of posterity 
will redeem many faults and failings. We will take his policy in 
South Africa. The legend that he brought about the war is due 
to that perverse misreading of history and of tendencies which 
Mr. Morley crystallises in his Life of Cobden, where he says that 
“wars constantly arise, not from the irreconcilable clashing of 
great interests, but from mismanaged trifles.” It is this assump- 
tion which lies at the root of all hostile British criticism of 
Mr, Chamberlain’s policy in South Africa. Yet as an Oxford man, 
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Mr. Morley has read his Aristotle, and assuredly he knows that 
profound saying of the Stagirite, that wars arise from petty 
incidents, but the issues at the bottom for which men fight are 
not petty. 

Years of peace had produced in England a type of statesman- 
ship which declared that war was to be avoided at any price. A 
humanitarianism had grown up which believed that the first law 
was that under no circumstances should right be defended by 
might, and which exalted the sacredness of human life above all 
considerations of right and wrong. The reaction against this 
feeling may be said to have begun with the reconquest of the 
Soudan, and to have developed when the firm stand was made 
against French claims over the Fashoda affair. But English 
statesmen had to reckon with it none the less, and it hampered 
Mr. Chamberlain at every turn in his dealings with the Transvaal. 
Yet he had seized the vital fact that the South African Republic 
was preparing, not merely to repudiate its treaty obligations, but 
also to attack the supremacy of Britain in South Africa, and he 
was determined at all costs to uphold the rights which his 
country and his countrymen possessed. He kept steadily and 
unflinchingly the end in view, which was to test the intentions of 
Mr. Kruger by endeavouring to procure for the Outlanders the 
alleviation of their grievances, at the same time declining to 
accept treacherous promises and paper assurances. 

His management of the diplomacy which led up to the war 
was not indeed faultless, considered in the abstract. It requires 
an archangel or a pro-Boer never to commit a mistake. There 
was an apparent failure to grasp the fact that war became inevit- 
able from the date of the break-up of the Bloemfontein Conference, 
a conclusion which has since been confirmed by the discovery in 
the conquered territories of documents proving beyond a perad- 
venture that the Boers were simply delaying to give time for the 
arrival of ammunition and rifles, and for the grass to grow on the 
veldt. All the talk in England which suggests that some chance 
words of Mr. Chamberlain’s goaded Mr. Kruger into war is 
ridiculous. But there was a certain want of skill shown in not 
placing the British cause before the world, in such a manner that 
its justice would be understood. Something, though far from all 
the Boeritis of the Continent, may be ascribed to this. 

No doubt Mr. Chamberlain’s management of the matter was 
complicated by the existence of cross-currents in the Cabinet 
itself. Traces of such cross-currents can be observed on looking 
back, and it was a favourite device of the pro-Boers to pretend 
that Lord Salisbury was all for peace and surrender, while Mr. 
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Chamberlain was for firm insistence upon our rights. At 
one point in the negotiations Mr. Chamberlain was apparently 
tricked by his Boer antagonist. This was over the offer of July 18, 
1899, when he seems to have thought the crisis at an end, and to 
have imagined that Mr. Kruger had made in essence the required 
concessions. This, however,is scarcely a point in favour of those 
who are always telling us that Mr. Chamberlain was throughout 
for war. On the contrary, it shows him ready tu concede on any 
head but the vital issues. 

In a democracy the statesman cannot employ the diplomacy 
of a Bismarck. He has at every turn to wait upon public 
opinion, and perhaps at times to create and educate public 
opinion. It is to be noted that Mr. Chamberlain’s policy of 
caution and delay—of permitting his hands to be forced by the 
enemy—was precisely the policy of Lincoln on the eve of the 
Civil War. “Knowing the temper of his people and the great 
political advantage which would accrue to him were the first 
blow struck by the South,” says an English commentator upon 
Lincoln’s management, “he waited with inexhaustible patience, 
out-waiting President Davis of the Southern Confederacy, till 
the time when the Southern fire-eaters should get out of hand.” 
It was at the bottom wise, in an “inevitable conflict,” to take care 
that with Mr. Kruger rested the blame for the breach of peace. 
Aggression coming from him would unite the Empire, would 
unite the country. If the war was to be long and terrible, and 
on that head the despatches of Sir A. Milner left little or no 
doubt, this union within was of overpowering importance. That 
it was secured no one can doubt who notes the utter impotence 
of the pro-Boers, the virtual annihilation of their press, and their 
inability to obtain a hearing on any platform without the aid of 
police and hired foreigners. The nation is against them, the 
Colonies are against them,! the army is against them, and this 
after thirty months of battle, after terrible losses, after incon- 
ceivable blunders. But though this fact is a vindication of the 
course pursued by the Colonial Secrctary, it does seem that 
during the period of suspense there should have been better 
preparation for eventualities. Many things could have been 
done quietly, which were not done. But here again in criticis- 
ing, the factious conduct of the Opposition, or of the Little 
England wing of it, and the weakness of an important section 
of the Cabinet, have to be remembered. Whatever steps 
were taken would have been proclaimed to the world and 
denounced as shameless acts of provocation to the “little, weak, 
harmless people of peasants,” who were meanwhile accumulating 
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millions of cartridges and tens of thousands of rifles, and putting 
the finishing touches to their plan of taking the British Empire 
by surprise. 

The danger run by this attitude of patience and non-preparation 
was appalling. Had the enemy displayed only moderate strategy, 
masked Ladysmith by simply moving down to the littoral of 
Natal, and pressed forward in Cape Colony, the whole of South 
Africa would have been lost for a time, if not for ever, and the 
general rising in Cape Colony might have been accompanied by 
that foreign intervention which is known to have been pro- 
mised the Boers by a certain Power. But by lucky chance 
the Boers were badly led by the inactive and age-worn General 
Joubert. 

When the war began it was Mr. Chamberlain’s task to hold 
British policy firmly to the lines of “ Never again.” Von der 
Goltz has noted in his study of war that the struggles of to-day 
can only end by the complete annihilation of one or other of the 
combatants, or the exhaustion of both. To reduce such a race 
as the Dutch of the Boer Republics to submission was necessarily 
a desperately difficult task, demanding time and perseverance. 
There were times when this country appeared inclined after all 
to compromise. The Middelburg conference in February of last 
year suggested a settlement upon a basis which would unques- 
tionably have been dangerous to the future peace of South 
Africa. 

Yet here it was not Mr. Chamberlain who was at fault, but 
Lord Kitchener. Lord Kitchener was apparently prepared to 
give the enemy an amnesty which would have included the 
colonial rebels, and which would not have clearly excluded those 
who had violated the laws of war by such acts as the murder of 
peace envoys and Kaffirs. He did not stipulate that the Boers 
were to lay down their arms before the prisoners were brought 
back, or state that the foreigners who had fought on the enemy’s 
side could not be allowed to return to South Africa. He was 
ready to promise the Boers the gift of a million sterling to pay 
for the goods commandeered by the Boer commandants from 
Boers, overlooking the Outlanders, whose losses in this manner 
had been immense, and to give the burghers assurances that 
England would rebuild their farms for them and set them up 
again in business. On all these points important modifications 
were introduced by Mr. Chamberlain. Even so there can be no 
disputing the fact that the terms offered were the most generous 
which have ever been accorded after a successful war to a beaten 
foe. The risk was not of their being refused, but of their being 
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accepted. In that case the danger to British interests would 
have been immense. 

From that date onwards Mr. Chamberlain has held firm. In 
spite of the silly outcry for a “settlement by assent”—a phrase 
which has no meaning in the present situation—he has set his 
face steadily towards a settlement by defeat in the field, the only 
lasting and permanent basis of pacification. There can be no 
more bargaining with the enemy. The period of compromise in 
South Africa is over. With a sort of stupefaction the Boer 
envoys in Holland have recognised the determined attitude of 
the British Government. “If we had ever thought the British 
Government could be as strong and decided as this we should 
never have made the war,” said one of them to a friend of the 
writer's. They are aghast at the strength of the will with which 
they find themselves in conflict—they who had built so much 
upon the fancied dissensions and divisions of parties and politi- 
cians in England. All through the subterranean negotiations 
and intrigues of the past few weeks the position of Mr. Chamber- 
lain has been perfectly clear and resolute. He will treat with no 
one who cannot produce satisfactory credentials from the enemy 
in the field, and even then he will not grant the terms so foolishly 
refused at Middelburg. When asked if there was any chance of 
that “lost soul,” Lord Milner, being jettisoned by the Govern- 
ment, after the fashion in which Sir Bartle Frere was betrayed 
and abandoned by one still in the present ministry, he declared 
that Lord Milner was as sure of his position as he, Mr. Chamber- 
lain, of his. 

But Mr. Chamberlain is not only to be thanked for his South 
African policy by the nation. In an era of apathy and indifference, 
when others of Cabinet rank have been busy golfing, shooting, and 
racing, he has managed to attend to his duties. Work not sport 
is with him the foremost interest of life, and he is singular among 
Ministers for the small amount of exercise which he takes and 
requires. He is not one of those who believe that the first requisite 
in the governing man is ignorance of his work. The office over 
which he presides is almost the only one which in these days has 
never been impeached for inefficiency or neglect of its business. 
The fact that he has worked when others have played has not 
been lost to sight by the public. The nation wants no hommes 
@état fainéants in its present critical pass, and the excellent 
persons who have been composing imaginary Ministries in the 
personnel of which Mr. Chamberlain is carefully excluded from the 
position ‘of Premier, have forgotten the nation. No intrigue can 
banish from power the man who in the judgment of his country 
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is of all worthiest to lead it. It is to Mr. Chamberlain that the 
Empire looks, as in the last thirty years of his life Germany 
looked to Bismarck. 

On no head has the Colonial Secretary been so much criticised 
as upon his attitude to foreign Powers. To him is ascribed by 
our naive anti-national press the fact that England is so hated 
abroad. No point is so often urged as this, that Mr. Chamberlain 
has embittered our foreign relations. His own defence is dignified 
and rational. He has said that the first object of an English 
statesman should be to serve his own country and not to curry a 
dubious popularity abroad. The men whose names would raise 
cheers in Germany, Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman and Mr. W. T. 
Stead, are not for that reason good Englishmen. But it can with 
the most perfect ease be shown that the unpopularity of England 
is not of modern making. So far back as the forties we read in 
the Countess Cesaresco’s Cavour : 

Cavour noticed and deplored the unpopularity of England on the Conti- 
nent. Extreme parties, opposed in everything else, were agreed ina violent 
hatred of that country. The moderate party liked it in theory, but in reality 
they had no natural sympathy with it... . The masses were almost every- 
where hostile to it. . . . The enemies of progress and the partisans of political 
subversion looked upon England as their worst adversary. 

All this might be said with equal truth to-day. Not Mr. Cham- 
berlain has made us hated, but our record and position in the 
world. Said M. de Circourt to Senior in the ’sixties : “ You are 
the objects of general envy, and therefore of general dislike and 
general calumny. It you will only allow us to make MacMahon 
king of Ireland, Prince Napoleon king of Scotland, and restore the 
Heptarchy in England, we shall be your affectionate friends.” 
We know that those who assait Mr. Chamberlain for real or 
imaginary indiscretions have done their best to restore the Hep- 
tarchy. But they cannot be surprised if England prefers a man 
who thinks first of her and not of what her enemies will say. 
There is no such thing as disinterested friendship among the 
Powers. There is rather what Bismarck called schadenfreude, or 
malicious joy over the misfortunes of others. 

It could easily be shown that foreign Powers detested Lord 
Palmerston as much as, or even more than, they detest Mr. Cham- 
berlain, yet his countrymen never imputed that as evil to Lord 
Palmerston. Nor in the sphere of foreign policy has Mr. Cham- 
berlain been quite the failure that his enemies represent. The 
“long spoon” speech was not a reflection upon the Tsar as it has 
been represented, but upon the treacherous and tricky Muraviev, 
whose perfidy had been colossal. The indignant remonstrance 
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to France when our Queen was being so slandered in the comic 
press of Paris may have been untimely—and it was suggested by 
treacherous German advice—but it was an honourable attempt to 
tell the French that such abominations were bitterly resented in 
England. The famous speech comparing the humanity of the 
British and various foreign armies, the German included, was no 
reflection upon the honour of any Continental soldier, nor was it 
so treated except in Germany where the fierce popular outcry 
expressed rabid hatred of England rather than indignation at 
what even the Reichstag had to admit was no wrong. The inso- 
lent and gratuitous attack upon Mr. Chamberlain made by Count 
Biilow was the outcome of the dangerous belief that it was safe to 
trick and bully England and English Ministers to any extent. Had 
Mr. Chamberlain followed the insidious advice given him by some 
even of his own colleagues, we should have had more of these 
lectures from the Teutons. The pro-Boer press was already 
calling for the blood of the Colonial Secretary, and in its factious 
way suggesting that he and he alone was at fault. But to the 
indescribable gratification of the Empire, he declined to throw 
himself at the feet of the German Chancellor ; he even had the 
courage to tell this gentleman to mind his own business. The 
effect in Germany was electrical. Already the Anglophobe 
agitation has abated, and the position of the Chancellor has 
been shaken. In England the incident has immeasurably increased 
the reputation and prestige of Mr. Chamberlain. 

The Bilow affair has been followed by two events which have 
further added to that reputation. The first was the brilliant speech 
on the Opposition amendment to the address, by which, with the 
most masterly skill, the deep-lying differences between the two 
wings of the Opposition were exposed. These were partisan 
tactics, it may be; but when a man is fighting such an Opposition 
as that led by Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman, partisan tactics may 
have to be employed. Even the famous message, altered, as we 
know, in the transmission, “a vote given to the Liberals is a vote 
sold to the Boers,” finds its justification in this : that until Liberal 
Imperialism had finally and openly separated from the anti- 
national wing, it could not be free from suspicion in the nation’s 
eyes. And now it has so separated there is no discoverable 
difference between the party of Lord Rosebery and that of Mr. 
Chamberlain. 

The second incident was the concession to Italy over the 
Maltese language question. It is no secret that ever since the 
Currie-Norfolk affair the feeling of Italy to England has verged 
upon the bitter. Even before that she had many plaints against 
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us. “Not one word of sympathy, not one word of affection, came 
to us amidst the cruel reproaches of the French after Adowa,” 
said a prominent Italian to the writer. The cession of the hinter- 
land of Tripoli to France by Lord Salisbury in the Fashoda 
negotiations was another sore spot. What wonder if, when event 
after event seemed to proclaim a cold indifference on our part to 
the most susceptible of peoples—a people too for whom English- 
men throughout the country, without distinction of party, enter- 
tain a deep and real affection—that Italians should fail to under- 
stand, and Englishmen should wonder at the tactlessness of their 
Foreign Office. When Mr. Chamberlain went back upon his own 
schemes and plans, facing the charge of inconsistency and weak- 
ness, and did so on the ground that England was willing to make 
sacrifices for the goodwill of Italy, his words provoked a demon- 
stration of affection which must have startled many who were 
unaware of the undercurrents of Italian policy. They effaced in 
a moment the consequences of years of coldness and neglect. 
“Mr. Chamberlain’s speech has gone straight to the core of 
Italian feeling, and is earning for him heartier approval in Italy 
than anything he ever said or did,” says a leading correspon- 
dent at Rome. Thus on two occasions he has scored, and 
scored heavily, in affairs which belong to the domain of foreign 
policy. 

It is, however, because he is the most progressive and youthful 
minded of our statesmen that he is worthiest to lead the nation. 
Though advancing in years he is not like many of his colleagues, 
tied to the traditions and shibboleths of the remote past.* He is 
emphatically open-minded, and opportunist in the best sense, 
which means that he does not start with a priori rules, but is 
ready to adapt the rules to the occasion. In the sphere of 
economics he has been daring enough to indicate that he-would 
look without any displeasure upon an Imperial zollverein, a thing 
which is anathema maranatha to the votaries of Cobden and of 
the free trade fetich. He is no advocate of the indolent and 
mildewed theory of laissez faire in an age when Governments 
have to aid trade by their organisation. His efforts to assist the 
West Indies were not at all according to the orthodox economy, 
and provoked the attacks of the fast perishing school of those 
who would let the Empire collapse rather than abandon their 
exploded theories. 

Above all things he is alive to the importance of the Imperial 
movement, and to the trend of Colonial sentiment. He has under- 


* The childish attacks on him for not standing in 1902, where he stood in 
1879 or 1880, are the best evidence of this. 
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stood more clearly than the older type of Liberals that in thes 
days, when the doctrines of statesmen on the Continent are based 
upon the ideas of Hegel and Nietzsche, England can no longer, 
without running the risk of national annihilation, cling to her old 
sentimental aims. Ina world where force is once more tending 
to become the arbiter, she must have force on her side and be not 
unprepared to use it. Isolated in Europe and without allies there 
whom she can trust, she must consolidate the bonds of sentiment 
which hold together the diverse units of her Empire. To besup- 
ported to the bitter end by her great autonomous Colonies, she 
must show them that she, too, in the hour of need will stand by 
them and make sacrifices for them. It is largely to Mr. Chamber- 
lain that we owe the magnificent enthusiasm with which Australia, 
Canada, and New Zealand have come to the aid of the mother- 
land, and it is a striking example of his popularity with the British 
communities over the sea that Count Bilow’s attack upon him pro- 
voked an immediate and fierce rejoinder in Australasia. It is 
impossible to say what the cost to the Empire might have been 
had the Colonial Secretary in the past six years been a statesman 
after the pattern of Sir M. Hicks Beach or Lord Derby. 

How great our debt has been to Mr. Chamberlain in the events 
which have made the history of this period cannot, of course, 
become fully known till the inner story of this epoch has been 
published, which is not likely to happen in the lives of any of us. 
His influence can plainly be seen in the alliance with Japan. Even 
now his work has by no means ended ; indeed, it might truly be 
said to have only just begun. In the future the nation will look 
to Mr. Chamberlain for that efficiency in administration and 
organisation which the war has proved to be so essential. Only 
a man of great strength and prestige can hope to reform the Army, 
and secure for the Empire the Navy which it needs. Mr. Cham- 
berlain cannot be insensible to the disgust and widespread indig- 
nation caused by the revelations of Mr. Burdett Coutts as to the 
hospitals in South Africa, and by the “whitewashing” report of 
the Horse Purchase Committee. He cannot be blind to the proofs 
which are daily accumulating of the disastrous incompetence of 
the War Office. He cannot suppose that the country will accept 
as final Mr. Brodrick’s scheme of Army Reform, which has so far 
remained a mere paper measure. Nor can he believe that the state 
of the Navy is regarded without misgivings, when ships are never 
completed to date, and the organisation is that of the eighteenth 
century. In all these directions it remains for him to use his 
powerful influence. He is afraid of no one, as his past career has 


shown, and this fact is a good equipment for a struggle which, 
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even for a man of his will and position, will be a terrible one. 
“T hope,” he said in May 1900, speaking of the defects which the 
war had revealed in our military system, “we shall have the 
courage and wisdom to correct them.” If he will not put his 
shoulder to the wheel, it is certain that no one else will, and he 
can only put his shoulder to the wheel as Premier. 

All these duties, and the growing difficulty of our national posi- 
tion, call for a Premier who will exercise the closest supervision 
over the departments. The present Premier, whatever the debt 
of England to him for other things, has conspicuously failed in 
this direction. He has been able to secure neither foresight nor 
sound administration in the War Office, while the Foreign Office, 
which he controlled for many years, is a by-word for its faults and 
failings. The nation needs a leader of progressive tendencies, 
awake to the problems of the times and toujours en vedette, not 
always half-asleep. It is no exaggeration to assert that but for the 
belief of the country in Mr. Chamberlain, it might have gone 
badly with the Salisbury Government at the last election ; while 
the remount scandals would suffice to disgust any one who cares 
for his country, and who is not a blind servant of party. In the 
new era we must be led by men who work, and work hard, and 
who do not indolently make holiday at critical moments in our 
history. New traditions have to be created if we would hold our 
own. Sport must be postponed to business; the British adminis- 
tration must be Germanised. Above all, the vital defects in the 
Constitution which forbid the organisation of our Army and Navy 
by experts must be changed, before disaster awakens our Gallios 
of the front bench. 

Thus England has to make in this hour a choice as fateful as 
the choice of Er in that last dazzling passage of Plato’s Republic. 
She has to choose between a man on the one hand, whom family 
influence puts forward, but whom the nation knows in its heart 
to be unfit for that position of stress and effort which must be the 
lot of the statesman controlling its high destinies in the era of 
conflict before it, and one who has shown that earnest strenuous- 
ness, that devotion toa great purpose, that tenacity, and yet withal 
that adaptability to the new, which are the very characteristics 
required. She sees and knows who 1s the better man. Will she 
allow her instinct and her judgment to be overruled by machine 
intrigues, and deliberately accept the inferior man? If so, let her 
prepare for misfortune, and, when misfortune comes, remember 
that she can blame only herself for the retribution which, history 
shows, waits closely upon weakness of will, and inability, knowing 
the right, to do it. AN ENGLISHMAN, 
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FOREIGN TRADE AND HOME 
MARKETS 


IN a previous number of this Review, I endeavoured to show 
what principal changes had taken place in the conditions under 
which British trade found itself in the earlier times of Free 
Trade, and the more recent. In the present paper an attempt 
will be made to consider what effect those changes have had, 
and what remedy, generally, might be pursued to counteract 
it. If the general course of the total volume of British trade 
(not including re-exports), be observed for the last twenty years 
it will be found that, while the exports fluctuated below the level 
reached in 1872-74 until 1896-98, the imports on the whole, 
increased rapidly. 


IMPORTS AND Exports (IN MILLIONS OF POUNDS), INCLUDING 
BULLION AND SPECIE, BUT EXCLUDING RE-EXPORTS. 


| Excess of Imports. | 
| 
| Average of hia Total im- | 
| ¢hese eence. ports, Exports. ports and Pescentage of 
| 4 onpems. Amount. | total ee 
| | of trade. 
| 
1872-74 339-3 277-6 616.9 61.7 | 10.0 
1875-77 361.0 239-9 600.9 121.1 20.1 
| 1878-80 344.2 227.2 571.4 117.0 | 20.5 
| 1881-83 366.9 258.4 625.3 108.5 17.3 
| 1884-86 332.1 241.2 573-3 90.9 15.8 
| 1887-89 351.5 256.6 608.1 94.9 | 15.6 
1890-92 398.2 276.4 674.6 121.8 18.0 
1893-95 391.7 251.0 642.7 140.7 21.9 
1896-98 444.2 284.9 729.1 159.3 | 21.8 
1899-1901 483.7 300.8* 784.5 182.9 | 23.3 
1899 465.2 290.7** 755-9 174-5 | 23-1 
1900 499-4 314.5* | 813.9 184.9 | 227 
IQOI | 486.6 297.3" 783.9 189.3 | 24.1 


* Not including shipping previously unrecorded. For the year 1899 the 
value of shipping exported was £9,117,000; for 1900, £8,587,000; and for igor, 
£9,160,000, 
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In regard to the figures here exhibited, two points call for 
special attention. First, the excess of imports over exports; 
secondly, what may have been the variations in kind both of 
exports and imports. 

It is not my intention to attempt to say anything new about 
the excess of imports. Far more time and research than it has 
been possible for me to devote to the subject would be necessary, 
to save me from saying what might not be true. For an ex- 
haustive, and, as far as it goes, a conclusive examination of the 
subject, reference should be made to the able paper read by Sir 
R. Giffen before the Royal Statistical Society on January 17, 1899, 
and to the discussion which followed it. Therein the author, 
with much detail, estimated the “ invisible exports,” which balance 
our external trade accounts as follows: Earnings by ocean freights 
from £70,000,000 to £80,000,000 (in 1898); insurance and com- 
mission business £18,000,000 ; profits on capital invested abroad, 
and pensions and salaries due bya country like India, £90,000,000. 
The national trade accounts of other great trading countries are 
also discussed in much detail. The soundness of the principles 
laid down by Sir R. Giffen cannot be contested. Nevertheless, 
the figures given by him are, to some extent, conjectural, and it 
would be unwise to indulge in a complete feeling of security 
which may not be warranted ; the subject is one which should 
be continually scrutinised and examined by every competent 
economist, 

In order to present a comprehensive and comparative picture 
of the variation in kind of our foreign trade, and of that of three 
other leading commercial countries, during the ten years 1890-99, 
the tables on pages 54 and 55 have been prepared. 

The classification is, necessarily, rather arbitrary, and some- 
what different results might be arrived at by those who work 
them out for themselves. The main difference in that here 
adopted for the respective countries is that in the case of the 
United States, on the import side, woollen, cotton, linen, &c., 
yarns are lumped together with “Raw Materials,” whereas 
in the case of Great Britain, France, and Germany, these 
yarns are classed in the returns as “ Manufactured Articles.” 
Yarns, however, are an unimportant item in the imports of the 
United States, and as the other classifications agree pretty well, 
the tables given may, I think, be taken as a fair basis of com- 
parison. The figures for 1900 and 1go1 are added in the case of 
the United Kingdom, as a matter of interest; there are no 
returns available for the other countries for those two years. 
Without entering upon a detailed analysis of these tables, which 
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would be impossible without extending the length of this paper 
beyond the limits which can be assigned to it, attention may be 
briefly called to the salient points which they exhibit. On the 
import side “ Articles of Food” increased largely for the United 
Kingdom, and in a less degree for Germany (a sign that Germany 
is approximating to our conditions), while they decreased in spite 
of a rapidly increasing population, for the United States, as that 
country became more “ self-contained,” and for France, by reason, 
among others, of her stationary population. As to “Raw 
Materials,” there is an absolute increase, but a decrease, relatively 
to the whole volume of imports, for the United Kingdom; a 
slight absolute increase, relatively strong, owing to the decline in 
the whole volume of exports for the United States ; and a strong 
increase both absolute and relative for France and Germany. In 
manufactured articles the United Kingdom shows a large increase 
up to 1899 (continued, in absolute figures, in the two succeeding 
years), and France a considerable increase also, while for the 
United States there is a decrease both absolute and relative, and 
for Germany an absolute increase, but, owing to her largely aug- 
mented imports of the other two classes, a relative decrease. 

The export figures I propose to examine in rather more detail. 
In “ Articles of Food and Live Animals ” the United Kingdom, the 
United States, and Germany, all show an increase, most marked, 
so far as absolute figures are concerned, in the case of the United 
States, which, however, show a relative decrease owing to the 
great expansion of the whole volume of their export trade. 
Germany and the United Kingdom show only a moderate 
absolute increase—the former a relative decrease arising, 
likewise, from the general expansion of her exports, and the 
latter a relative increase owing to the stationary condition 
of the other two classes in her case. In raw materials 
the variations, in the case of Great Britain, may be almost 
entirely accounted for by the movement of the coal trade.* 
The United States, Germany, and France, all show an increase, 
comparatively slight in the case of the first, which relatively, 
indeed, remained absolutely stationary, but very marked, both 
relatively and absolutely in the case of Germany, and in 1899 
of France. The United States exported more cotton-seed oil, 
crude mineral oil, oil-cake, tobacco, wood, fertilisers, &c. ; 
Germany more coal, dyes, and iron; and France, more hides, 
silk, and wool. Considering, lastly, manufactures—the most 
interesting class of all—we see that the exports of the United 
Kingdom remained almost stationary, on the average, through- 
* In 1900 and 1901, as well as in 1899. 
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IMPORTS. 


United States 


United Kingdom. of Duin Germany. France, 

bs Pe Ds ” >s = Bs a 

ef | $= |'os | 8S | of2 | #>| of, | SP 

eas | 8g \' ese | be| ese | BE| Ese | 32 

as" | ae jigs" | ge) es* | ge) 2s" | ge 

g ( 1890-4 | 181,822 | 43-4 | 57,657 | 35-6 | 71,680 | 35.4 | 54,050 | 31.9 
33 1895-9 | 195,366 | 43-1 | 45,342 | 30-5 | 80,340 | 34.0 | 44,218 | 27.0 
a < 1899 210,157 43-4 43,222 | 30.3 | 86,400 | 31.5 | 38,040 | 21.1 
8 E 1900 220,000 | 42.0 — — — — — _ 
E | 1901 224,000 | 42.9 _— _ — — — — 
f 1890-4 | 162,050 | 38.8 | 56,330 | 34.2 | 85,860 | 42.5 | 90,138 | 53.6 
4 1895-9 | 173,522 | 38.3 | 56,455 | 38.4 | 106,450 | 44.9 | 94,252 | 57.5 
k { 1899 183,568 | 37.8 | 57,953 | 40.6 | 130,350 |. 47-6 | 113,584 | 62.8 
2 1900 210,000 | 40.1 - _ — — _ — 
” | 1901 204,000 | 39.1 -- — — = is = 
8 { 1890-4 | 74,809 | 17.8 | 49,466 | 30.2 | 44,770 | 22.1 | 24,586 | 14.5 
E 1895-9 | 84,100 | 18.6 | 46,231 | 31.1 | 49,940 | 21.1 | 25,252 | 15.5 
3 4 1899 Q1,311 | 18.8 | 41,625 | 29.1 | 57,400 | 20.9 | 29,108 | 16.1 
E 1900 93,000 | 17.9 _ - _ _ “a ee 
& | 1901 94,000 | 18.0 — — — — — — 
; ( 1890-4 | 418,681 | — | 163,453 | — | 202,310 | — | 168,774 _ 
5 1895-9 | 452,988 | — | 148,028 | — 236,730 — | 163,722 | — 
5 4 1899 485,036 | — | 142,800 | — | 274,150} — | 180,732 | — 
3 1900 523,000 | — = = _ rae “ = 
| 1901 522,000 | — — — — sans is _ 
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United States of 


United Kingdom. huaten, Germany. France. 
a on >: — >, eo >: i. 
eo . og we. og @a.- o¢ %2.- o¢ 
Class and Years. | $2 | g2| $84 | 2) SB | 02] S84 | ge 
“es | $5 | 3ed | $> |] eS | s>| Bes | gp 
Oem c “= i=} O.5 wn i O-s w So 
e8a Sa | eu Sa] Pov Ss] #ey oS 
bag | 5e| saa | 38) $a9 | F2| S28 | BE 
a 1 S| ge™ |e) ge” |e) Oe” UES 
4 
ot 1890-4 | 11,448 | 4.9 | 139,355 | 75-3| 21,200 | 13.7 | 30,402 | 22.2 
os 
z = 1895-9 | 12,904] 5-4 | 144,796 | 68.1 | 23,660 | 12.9 | 26,413 | 18.4 
— 
< 
, » + 1899 13,5608 | 5-2 | 164,743 | 65.7 | 23,950 | 11.4 | 27,012 | 16.3 
o> 
4 | 1900 14,500 | 5-1 — — — — _ — 
< as) 
a I9OI 15,600 | 5.6 — — _ _— _— _ 
7 
1890-4 19,808 | 8.5 | 11,195 | 6.1 | 33,680 | 21.7 | 32,760 | 24.0 
n 
s 1895-9 20,753 | 8.6| 12,832 | 6.1 | 41,830 | 22.6 | 38,370 | 24.0 
o 
3 1899 26,570 | 10.0| 15,327 | 6.1 | 50,800 | 24.1 | 48,412 | 29.3 
2 1900 41,900 | 14.4 — _— — — — — 
m% 
1901 33,400 | Ing) — — — — — _ 
\ 
1890-4 | 203,096 | 86.6 | 34,180 | 18.6 | 100,220 | 64.6 | 73,624 | 53.8 
se) 
Ey | 1895-9 | 205,964 | 86.0} 54,989 | 25.8 | 118,930 | 64.5 | 79,506 | 55-1 
| #2 
SZ + 1899 224,354 | 84.8 | 70,748 | 28.2 | 135,600 | 64.5 | 90,680 | 54.6 
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| IgOI 231,400 | 82.5 — -— _— ar = one 
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out the whole ten years.’ Some compensation may be found 
for this in the increase in her food exports, which are at least 
partial manufactures; but even this would not nearly (I am 
speaking of the averages) redress the balance in comparison 
either to Germany or to the United States. There was a fine 
leap up in 1899* for all these three countries as well as for France, 
but not so great even when taking manufactured articles of food 
into account for the United Kingdom, as for the United States 
and Germany, if that year be compared with the first half of the 
period under observation. The principal articles which contri- 
buted to this rise in the case of the United Kingdom were 
textiles, both in quantity and value, and metals, almost entirely 
in prices. In the case of the United States, the exports of 
manufactures had a continual and rapid rise, both relatively 
and absolutely, in the second five years compared to the 
first, and nearly all her manufactures contributed to it ; among the 
chief may be cited agricultural implements, chemicals, cotton 
manufactures, cotton-seed oil, and iron and steel manufactures, 
including machinery and tools. In relation to the whole volume 
of her exports, the figures for the manufactures exported by 
Germany remained stationary, but, absolutely, they recorded a 
fine average increase (very nearly equal to that enjoyed by the 
United States). The articles which showed the most marked 
upward movement were “books, maps, and engravings,” cotton 
manufactures, refined sugar, iron and steel manufactures, and 
machinery. Her woollen manufactures increased in quantity but 
decreased in value. French manufactures also, except in the last 
year of the ten, progressed at a more rapid rate than British, the 
chief contributions to the advance, both in quantity and value, 
being apparel (in 1899), chemical products, copper wire, cotton 
manufactures, earthen- and glass-ware, machinery, and millinery. 

Turning now to the figures given opposite, showing the popula- 
tions of the various countries, and the imports and exports per 
head in the first and last of the ten years discussed, and combining 
them with the trade-figures which have been considered, the 
following deductions may, I think be drawn. 

First, generally, that while we are forced to rely more and more 
upon foreign countries—far more in comparison with them—for 


* Well maintained for the United Kingdom in 1900 and 1901. The most 
marked upward movement in 1900 as compared with 1899 was in textiles and 
“metals and machinery.” Both classes lost considerably in quantities, but 
much more than made good that loss by the rise in prices. In 1gor “ metals, 
&c.,” lost more than all they had gained in the previous year, but textiles 
improved in quantity, while slightly losing in price. 
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IMPORTS PER HEAD OF POPULATION. 


| 


| ; | United | 
| United | | 
| Year. | Si f | Ge 5 Fi 
Class. ear Kingdom. —— “ | rmany rance 
& & & & 
Articles of Food and 1890 4-73 0.83 | 1.41 1.50 
Live Animals. | 1899 5.48 058 | 1.55 0.99 
” | 
oe | ‘|: | 
ANREP | 1890 4.42 0.87 | 1.80 2.44 
Raw Materials. | | 
| 1899 4.52 0.78 | 2.34 2.95 
: me | 
| 1890 2.07 | 0.87 | 1.00 0.68 
Manufactured Articles. | | 
| 1899 2.25 | 0.56 | 1.03 0.75 
| | 
| 7890 11.22 | 2.57 4.21 4.62 
Total Imports. | 
| 1899 11.95 | 1.92 4.92 4.69 
ak ExporRTS PER HEAD OF POPULATION. 
| 
: United | 
— To United ~ | gi 
Class. Year. Kingdom. px to | Germany. France. 
| 
| | £ £ £ k 
| Articles of Food and | _ 18go 0.32 2.12 0.47 0.89 
Live Animals. 1899 0.33 222 0.43 0.70 
| eae a ee 
| 1890 0.57 0.19 0.72 0.94 
| Raw Materials. 
| 1899 0.65 0.20 0.91 1.26 
| 
| 1890 6.14 0.50 2.17 2.08 
Manufactured Articles. 
| 1899 5:53 0.95 | 2-43 2.35 
| 
| 1890 7.03 2.81 3-36 3.91 
Total Exports. 
| 1899 6.51 | 3-37 3-77 4-31 
iis POPULATION. 
| 
Year. skein United States. | | Germany. France. 
1890 37,485,000 62,622,000 49,428,000 38,343,000 
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our supplies of food and raw material, and while our imports 
of manufactures increase also, our export trade, while it has 
increased absolutely, has decreased both in proportion to 
the whole volume of trade and per head of our population. 
Next, that the absolute increase which has taken place in 
our export trade cannot, in kind, be regarded with unmixed 
satisfaction, since a large part of it consists of raw material (coal) 
which is capital and cannot be renewed. Indeed, the whole 
relative decrease has taken place only in manufactured articles, 
whether articles of food be considered or not—which is not, I 
conceive, the ideal condition on which we desire our foreign trade 
to be carried on. Lastly, that the increasing competition of other 
trading countries, whether we consider our home-market, as 
evidenced by our imports from abroad, or foreign markets as 
evidenced by a comparison, in quantity or in kind, of our trade 
figures with theirs, runs through these figures. In those lines of 
manufactures in which we once, rightly, considered ourselves 
without rivals, namely, in the textile and steel and iron trades, 
that competition is particularly marked. This point seems to 
me to be so important and to be so little realised, that I will 
venture to go into it, as briefly as possible, in more detail. The 
tables on pages 60 and 61 show the movements of the textile 
trades in five-yearly averages for the years 1870-74, 1886-g0, and 
1895-99." 

As the quantities of the textiles imported are not given in all 
cases, but only the values, I have added a few average import 
prices (see page 62) in order that some idea may be retained how 
the quantities have varied in relation to the values. On the other 
hand, I have been obliged to separate out the quantities in more 
detail than is desirable on account of some entries being effected 
in weights, some in lengths, and some in numbers, a fact which, 
I fear, may give the textile table a somewhat formidable appear- 
ance. But I venture to hope that this may not deter the reader 
from bestowing on that table the careful attention which it will 
repay. In each great class of the textile trade it will be seen that 
while the imports increased, both in absolute figures and per 
head of population, in the two last quinquennial periods cited, 
the exports followed an exactly contrary movement and decreased, 
in values, with still greater rapidity. There were increases in 
quantities exported as regards woollen yarns throughout; linen 


* I have selected these periods because the first covers the culminating 
period of our export trade before 1899, and the other two the closing five years 
of the last two decades, 1899 being chosen as the concluding year for reasons 
previously given. 
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and jute yarns throughout, and manufactures for 1886-90 ; silk 
manufactures and thrown silk throughout ; and cotton yarns and 
manufactures, practically throughout, except “stockings and 
socks” in 1895-99. The values, however, show a uniform decrease 
as do, generally, the quantities per head of population for the five 
years 1895-99 as compared with 1886-90. Woollen manufactures 
decrease the most rapidly, in all ways, while woollen yarns show 
a constant increase—a fact previously commented upon.* 

Almost the same characteristics attended the iron and steel 
trades. 


IMPORTS AND Exports oF IRON AND STEEL AND MANUFACTURES OF IRON 
AND STEEL (including Machinery in values but not in quantities). 


Imports. Exports, 
Per Head of | Per Head of 
Average Population, Population. 
for Five 
Years. 
Quantity. Value. +: Quantity. Value. Pt 
= rs] = 3) 
ra 3 re 5 
“a a a 
3 cS zB 
Tons. 4 Tons. | s. d. Tons, x Tons. Lad 
1870-74| 724,247 | 2,615,303! .024 | 1 74 | 2,964,578 | 38,870.233| .093 |1 4 5 
1886-90) 4,122,350 | 6,947,930/| .083 | 3 94 | 3,937,139 | 39,964,140 .106 Fr 18 
| 
1895-99 | 6,199,629 | 11,370,269) .155 | 5 98 | 3,406,715 | 41,063,784 .085 107 
| 
1899 | 7,699,510 | 14,909,824 .19 | 7 23 | 3,717,180 47:754005 | 092 1 36 


The imports increased uniformly whether in absolute quantities 
and values, or in quantities and values per head of population. 
The exports increased on the whole in absolute quantities, and far 
more (Owing to the rise in prices in the more recent period), in 
values, but decreased on the whole, per head of population, both 
in values and quantities, with the exception of 1899, which showed 
a marked recovery in all respects.t It is far from my wish to play 
the part of a Cassandra. It would be gross exaggeration to call 
out that our foreign trade has left us, and that commercial ruin 
stares us in the face. But it is not exaggeration—it is a mere 
statement of fact—to say that, compared with the growth of our 
population, it is, on the whole, rather worse than stationary. If 
instead of considering the growth of population of these islands 


* National Review, February 1902, p. 894. 
+ See note (*) on page 56. 
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Average Import Prices. 


1886-90. 1895-99. 1899. 


1870-74. 


28.594. 27.85d. 23.80d. 24.68d. 


Linen yarn per lb. | (not given) 9.56d. 9.334. 9.50d. 


Woollen yarn per lb. 


Jute per cwt. 18.61s. 12.495. 11.66s. 12.755. 
Thrown silk per lb. £1.60 £0.89 £0.76 £0.76 
Cotton yarn perlb. | (not given) I.10S. 1.035. 1.055. 


only, we were to take account of that of the whole world, and 
therefore of the increased demand of the world generally, this 
condition of our foreign trade becomes still more evident. My 
attention has been drawn, as | write this, to an article—admirably 
conceived and compiled—on “ British Commerce” by Mr. J. Holt 
Schooling, in the Monthly Review for January of this year. In 
the course of his discussion he shows that there was an annual 
average shortage in “expected” British exports of 25 millions a 
year during the ten years 1891-1900, and that, while all foreign 
countries increased their purchases from all sources by 11 per 
cent. during 1890-99, and all British possessions by 17 per cent., 
our exports to them during 1891-1900 increased by 4 per cent., 
and decreased by 1 per cent., respectively. 

To conclude, as did Sir Robert Giffen in the paper cited at the 
commencement of this article, that, because some articles of ex- 
port show expansion, there is therefore “no little vigour” in cer- 
tain departments of our export trade, although our textile 
branches—which, by the way, are, with iron and steel, at the 
head of our manufactured exports—show a tendency to languish, 
is small consolation. It is shown in Mr. Schooling’s essay that in 
1891-1900 there was a total rise in all our “special” exports— 
that is, exports of home produce—of 45.23 millions of £ as com- 
pared with 1881-1900, but that, if coal were left aside, there 
would have been a fall of £30,000,000. Looking at these 
figures in the light of those given in the course of this paper, it is 
impossible to conclude otherwise than that our trade abroad is 
being gradually taken from us—and it would be unwise to bask in 
the hope that, in face of increasing and continually keener com- 
petition, ground lost will be, to any considerable extent, re- 
covered. The theory that, if displaced from one trade we shall 
still always be able to recoup ourselves by turning the displaced 
energy to the manufacture of “something else,” will no longer, I 
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fear, hold water. The articles of necessity or luxury required by 
the human race do not form an infinite series, and those who 
believe British greatness to depend upon her foreign trade, and 
who rely on the theory of “something else” to maintain it, are 
surely leaning on a broken reed. Is it not, however, a mistake to 
allow the word “trade” to become, as in most discussions of the 
subject that I have ever seen it has become, synonymous with 
“foreign trade” ? It is, perhaps, natural that that should be so, 
for so furious was the battle waged over free trade—and free 
trade implies trade with foreign countries, or at any rate ex- 
ternal trade—so persistently was, and is, that battle waged round 
the point whether that policy is advantageous or the reverse to 
our foreign trade, with but scant reference to what may be 
happening within our own borders, that the perspective has 
become falsified. We are too close, perhaps, to the giant to see 
him; our eyes are always fixed on the dwarf. Mulhall calcu- 
lated our internal trade to be 85 per cent. and our foreign 
trade to be 15 per cent. of the whole. Sir Robert Giffen, in 
the paper before alluded to, mentions a very similar estimate of 
his own, namely, that only from about a sixth to an eighth “ of 
the whole income of the people” is derived from foreign exports. 
It would be the direct reverse of my meaning to deprecate 
the value to us of our foreign trade. It is, as Mr. Henry Birch- 
enough points out,* a most valuable stimulant to the manu- 
facturing industry of the country: it “takes us abroad, and 
brings out those qualities which make us a great empire-build- 
ing people .... If from a decline in our manufactures [ex- 
ported] we cease to be able to provide loans partly in cash and 
partly in goods, he felt sure that our loan business would seriously 
decrease, and thus the invisible exports would tend to shrink with 
the visible ones.” 

The somewhat extreme picture, again, drawn by Mr. Leonard 
Courtney, of the English becoming a people of rentiers living 
sluggishly upon imports sent in payment of their investments 
abroad is unpleasant to contemplate—the result of such a 
possible state of affairs still more so. Moreover, I do not for- 
get that, as at present constituted, we are so dependent upon 
foreign countries that we are bound to continue to export 
largely in order to pay for our supplies; while, if our ex- 
port trade is stationary and our imports grow, we must ulti- 
mately come to the point at which we shall be paying for them 
out of capital unless our home trade be so prosperous that the 
process will be one of transference of investment, not of loss of 
* Journal of the Royal Statistical Society, vol. 1xii., part i., p. 77. 
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capital. We cannot rely upon the continuance of our position 
as chief ocean-carriers to the world, as upon an eternal cer- 
tainty, to compensate us for possible diminution in our visible 
exports. There are signs that other nations, by means in ac- 
cordance with sound economic principles or not, are deter- 
mined to compete with uson that ground also. Our tonnage 
has increased enormously, but lower freights prevent that branch 
of invisible exports from expanding at anything like the same rate. 
Our total tonnage, sailing and steam, was 6.6 millions of tons in 
1880, 8 millions in 1890, and 9.3 millions in 1900. Adopting 
Sir R. Giffen’s formula for the comparison of efficiency—(1 steam 
ton=4 sail tons)—the comparative sail tonnage in the same 
three years was 14 millions, 23 millions, and 31 millions respec- 
tively. At the same time freights, between 1880-81 and 1898, fell 
largely,* although subsequently, until, and including rgoo, they 
appear to have been better. Messrs. Angier Bros.’ circular on 
steamship freights in 1go01 is not, however, encouraging reading. 
“The comparison of the last four cycles (ten year periods),” 
we learn from the circular, “brings out a marked similarity in 
the salient features of each component year and the course 
of prices ; and a still further retrospect shows that in the succes- 
sive decades the periods of inflation gradually shrink, whilst 
the periods of depression correspondingly stretch out.” The 
whole of the vastly increased tonnage was employed in Igo1, 
but freights suffered a severe decline, starting at 20 to 30 per 
cent., and reaching 50 per cent. before the close of the year. 
Clearly the invisible export from this source must have suffered a 
large reduction in the past year, although the excess of imports 
showed a considerable increase. On the other hand, Great 
Britain is pre-eminently mistress of the seas in her mercantile fleet, 
her steam tonnage being not far from equal to the whole of the 
tonnage of the other “principal maritime countries” put to- 
gether.{| We appear to be, for the present, beyond danger of 
any really serious foreign competition in this respect. But so, also, 
we seemed to be, not so very many years ago, in the textile and 
steel and iron trades: the fact that we have an advantage once, 
is no reason why we should keep it for ever. It should, further, 


* Sir R. Giffen, Excess of Imports, p. 10. Allowing for increased carrying 
capacity, &c., the gross earnings are estimated at £4 per ton in 1898 against £5 
in 1882 for sailing vessels, £12 against £15 for steamers; and the total earn- 
ings of the mercantile fleet, allowing for outlays on ships abroad, at between 
£70,000,000 and £80,000,000 against about £60,000,000. 

+ Not including those registered in the United States for the home and 
river trades. 
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be remembered that if we lost our ocean-carrying supremacy 
our position as the banking centre of the world, which so largely 
depends on it, must also go. These observations are made with 
no alarmist intent; I wish merely to insist that self-complacency 
and satisfaction with the present afford no safeguard for the 
future, and that care for our home markets is at least as impor- 
tant as care for our foreign trade. 

It will be interesting, then, to consider as briefly and as simply 
as possible how our home markets have been faring. Iron, coal, 
wool, meat, and milk and its derivatives, may, I think, be taken as 
representative articles of home production. Other agricultural 
products apart from wool, meat, and milk, will be dealt with under 
some observations on agriculture, which I hope to present at 
another time, and in order to avoid repetition, I do not mention 
them here. 

Commencing, then, with iron, it will be found that the produc- 
tion of iron ore rose from an annual average of 17.4 millions of 
tons, or a little over half a ton per head of population, in 
1876-78 * to 20.5 millions in 1898-1900, or almost exactly half a ton 
per head: the production of pig-iron from an average of 6.51 mil- 
lions of tons, or just under one fifth of a ton per head in 1876-78, 
to 8.94 millions, or a little over one fifth of a ton per head in 
1897-99} : and the domestic consumption of pig-iron from 3.15 
millions of tons, or a little under one tenth of a ton per head, to 
4.02 millions, or exactly one tenth of a ton per head for the 
same two periods.} At the same time the average value of pig- 
iron rose from £2 9s. 6d. per ton in 1876-78 to £2 17s. per ton 
in 1897-99. Thus, while the absolute quantities increased, the 
relative quantities remained almost stationary; but the price 
having increased also by about fifteen per cent., the power of 
absorption of the home market had certainly improved. The 
average annual production of coal rose from 133.2 millions of 
tons in 1876-78, or about 4 tons per head of population, to 218 
millions in 1898-1900, or 5% tons per head. In the same two 
periods the average annual consumption rose from 117.8 tons, 


* Tables having been already got out, for a different purpose, for wool, 
meat, and milk, commencing with this triennial period, I have adopted it as 
a starting-point for all the articles of produce mentioned. 

+ I have no returns in regard to the consumption of pig-iron for 1900, and 
I therefore adopt that period for production also. 

| The figures for domestic consumption are approximate. In deducting 
the exports I have allowed 15 per cent. for wastage in the conversion of pig- 
iron into the grosser forms of manufacture, but I have been obliged to leave 
machinery out of account altogether as no quantities are given in the returns, 
Moreover, I have no means of converting machinery into terms of pig-iron. 
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or a little over 34 tons per head, to 173.9 tons, or rather over 
4} tons per head, while the average value rose from 7s. per ton 
to 8s. 2d. per ton. In respect of coal, then, our home market 
has done decidedly well. The average annual production of 
wool fell from 144.5 millions of lbs. in 1876-78 to 120 millions 
in 1898-1900, or from a little under 4} lbs. per head of popu- 
lation to a little under 3 Ibs. per head; and the annual average 
supply available for home consumption (which is taken to be 
the net imported supply added to the home supply), rose from 
about 354 millions of lbs., or slightly over 10} lbs. per head, 
to 499 millions, or rather under 124 lbs. per head, an increase 
of about 172 per cent. per head. At the same time the average 
prices of raw wool fell from just under 1s. 63d.* per Ib. to 
just under 8d., or about 57 per cent. It is not possible to take 
out an approximate average price for the aggregate of all the 
various kinds of woollen manufactures. An examination of the 
prices, however, shows that they scarcely fell at all. The fair infer- 
ence is that in woollen textiles, also, the home trade has done well, 
although the home-produce market has suffered a good deal. The 
home production of meat f rose in quantity from an annual average 
of 1.3 million tons in 1876-78 to 1.4 miliion tons in 1898-1900, 
which, however, means a fall from rather less than 33 quarters 
to rather less than 3 quarters per head of population in the 
two periods under observation. In the same periods the total 
supply (net imports added to home produce) for the United 
Kingdom rose from 1.7 million tons, or a little under 4 quarters 
per head, to 2.4 million tons, or 44 quarters per head, a rise, 
per head, of 20 per cent. Prices { varied as follows : 


Beef, per st. of 8lbs.,fellfrom6s. in1876-78to 4s. 7d. in 1898-1901, or 24°/, 


Mutton ,, “ ‘ 9» Os. 11d. re 5s. gd. és i 19% 
Pork, percwt., * 9 52S. 7d. - 42S. 3d. s 99 20 55 
Bacon, ,, . » 46s. 8d. Fr 37S. 11d. ma 99 20 
Hams, ,, 6 9» 538. 11d. ¥ 42s. 7d. me a ae 


Although, then, the home supply rose in absolute figures 
relatively it fell, and the whole absorption, proportionately to the 
increase of population and the fall of prices, remained stationary. 
Lastly, the average annual home production of milk (less 15 per 
cent. for calf-rearing), rose from 1209 million gallons in 1876-78 
to 1321 million gallons in 1898-1900, which means, on the other 
hand, a fall from 36.14 gallons per head to 32.56 gallons, equal to 


* Export prices. + Beef and veal, mutton and lamb, pork, bacon, and hams. 
{ London Central Market for beef and mutton; import prices for pork, 
bacon, and hams. 
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g per cent. The average annual total supply * of milk rose from 
1908 millions of gallons to 2880 millions, or from an average of 
57 gallons to an average of 71 gallons per head—equal, per head, 
to arise of 24.6 per cent. I have been unable to obtain any 
exact data for the prices of dairy produce. It is stated in the 
final report of the Royal Commission on Agricultural Depression 
(1898. C - 8540. p. 51) that Sir Robert Giffen calculated the fall in 
the prices, between 1874 and 1891, of milk, butter, and cheese, as 
a whole, to have been 33 per cent.: other witnesses estimated it 
at between 25 and 33 per cent., and undoubtedly the prices have 
fallen since that time. To be on the safe side it would be better 
to take the lower figure. The home supply then increased abso- 
lutely but fell relatively: the total supply increased absolutely, 
and relatively ; but the relative rise, taking the most favourable 
view of the fall in prices, was compensated by the decreased value, 
and does not indicate any increase of profitable business in the 
home markets. 

Before closing this section of the discussion it would be well to 
consider what has happened, also, in regard to the consumption 
of some staple articles none of which are produced in the United 
Kingdom, such as cotton, tea, sugar, and tobacco. The net 
average annual imports of raw cotton into the United Kingdom 
in 1875-79 f amounted to 11 million cwts., and in 1896-1900 to 
14 million cwts., an increase of 27 per cent.: per head of popula- 
tion the net average imports for the two periods respectively were 
303 lbs. and 393 lbs., a rise of 6.7 per cent. The average annual 
price per cwt. fell from £3 in 1875-79 to £2 2s.9}d. in 1896-1900, 
or 28.7 per cent. The consumption of raw cotton, therefore, rose 
both absolutely and relatively, but the price fell so much that, if 
the fall in the prices of cotton manufactures be also taken into 
account, the increased consumption is far more than counter- 
balanced by the decreased price. In order to save space I append 
a summary table in regard to tea, sugar (raw and refined), and 
tobacco, showing the average annual consumption per head, and 
the average prices, in the same two five-yearly periods as those 
above taken. 


* The net imports of butter, margarine, and cheese, have been converted 
into terms of milk. For the present I have no means of converting condensed 
milk into terms of fresh milk, and am, therefore, obliged to omit it. The net 
imports of condensed milk in 1900 were about 778,000 cwts. There are no 
means of comparison further back than 1888. 

+ There being no home production, the comparison with the commodities 
previously dealt with does not oblige adherence to three-yearly averages, and 
I have extended the average, at about the same periods, to five years. 
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* Being free of duty, the imports, less the re-exports, have been 
taken as the quantities for home consumption. 

+ Since May 1874, when sugar was admitted duty free, the amount 
consumed per head of population includes the proportionate amount 
of raw sugar refined and re-exported. 

{ Import prices. 

§ Cane and beet sugar were classed together in 1875-79. In order 
to be on the safe side, I have taken the average price of cane sugar 
in 1896-1900. 

|| Refined sugar and sugar-candy were classed together in 1875-79. 
In order to be on the safe side, I have taken the average price of 
“Jumps and loaves” in 1896--1900, 
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In the matter of tea, it will be observed, while the average 
annual consumption per head rose, the average price fell in still 
larger proportion, so that the actual cost of the increased con- 
sumption was less. Sugar is more difficult to follow, on account 
of raw sugar refined and re-exported being included, in the returns, 
in the consumption of raw sugar per head. In 1896-99 the 
average annual exports of refined sugar amounted to 771 thousand 
cwts., against 1044 thousand cwts. in 1875-79, a decrease of 273 
thousand cwts. This fact, if alone, would indicate that there was 
a still greater increase in the true consumption per head than that 
shown. But, on the other hand, the exports of biscuits and bread, 
of confectionery, jams, and preserved fruits, and of condensed milk, 
have very largely increased of late years, owing to the action of the 
continental kartels and bounties, and must count now for a good 
deal more than they did in the first of the two periods. This would 
go far to counterbalance the decrease of exports of pure refined 
sugar, and I think, therefore, that although the figures of con- 
sumption per head shown in the table are certainly a good deal 
over the truth, they may be taken as an approximate representa- 
tion of the increase of consumption of the later period over the 
earlier. Allowing this to be so, and observing the movement of 
the sugar trade as a whole, it will be found that, whereas the total 
average annual consumption per head rose 36 per cent., the total 
fall in prices was from 50 to 54 per cent., the fall in price, thus, 
being more than an off-set to the rise in quantity. Lastly, the 
consumption of tobacco shows an average annual increase of 
consumption of .38 lbs., or 26.2 per cent., while the price fell from 
7.79d. to 7.12d., or 8.6 per cent., the country thus buying more, 
and, in the aggregate, paying more for the increase. 

It is now possible to pass in general review the course of home 
trade in the nine staple articles which have been discussed. There 
has been an absolute rise in the production of iron ore and pig- 
iron, of coal (large), of meat (slight), and of milk, but a consider- 
able fall in that of wool. Proportionately to the increase of 
population there has been a relative rise in the production of coal 
(large), a fall in that of meat and milk, and a heavy fall in that of 
wool, while that of iron ore and pig-iron has remained almost 
stationary. As to consumption, there has been a marked absolute 
rise in all cases without exception. Relatively, the rise has also 
been considerable in all cases except raw cotton and pig-iron, 
which latter remained almost stationary. The country paid more, 
in the aggregate, for its increased consumption of pig-iron, coal, 
tobacco, and, apparently, woollen textiles, although the only abso- 
lute rise in values occurred in the cases of pig-iron and of coal. 
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In every case, except the two last, there was a fall in prices—so 
heavy, indeed, in the case of raw wool, meat, milk, raw cotton, tea, 
and sugar, that the general increase of consumption must have 
been more than set off by the simultaneous general increase of 
cheapness. Taking it as a whole, then, the production of the 
country—and if other agricultural produce were taken into ac- 
count, the truth of this observation would be much enhanced—has 
not kept pace with the increase of population. Home markets, 
on the other hand, of home and foreign produce taken together, 
have largely increased their business, there having been a good 
relative rise in consumption all round. This, on the other hand, 
does not of itself prove that the aggregate wealth of the country 
is greater, since the fall in prices has been such that the rise in 
consumption has by no means proved an increase of purchasing 
power. But the fact that the average deposits per head in the 
Post Office and Trustee savings banks rose from £2 3s. 4d. in 
1875-79 to £4 5s. 7d. in 1896-1900, does certainly, taken in 
conjunction with the above facts, prove conclusively, to my 
mind, that the wealth of the lower classes has increased. 
Home trade, therefore, must have been good enough, on the 
whole, to supply high wages. Upon this point it is neces- 
sary to inquire whether fallen prices, high wages, and foreign 
competition, taken together, have run down the margins of 
profit to a dangerously low level. I have no information worth 
offering in regard to this at present, although in the case of, at any 
rate, woollen textiles it is not, apparently, the case. But one fact 
is, | think, patent : our home trade, grown as it has to meet in- 
creasing home demand, tells a very different tale to that told in 
the first part of this article in regard to our foreign trade. The 
latter is, as | have acknowledged, valuable indeed to us; but the 
former incomparably more so. Our object then should be by all 
possible means to strengthen and extend our home markets. 

In comparing our trade conditions with those of other 
countries, the opinion is often enunciated that the United States 
enjoys a position so unique, and so completely different to our 
own, that it is futile to compare the two atall. They have within 
the ring-fence of their own borders all kinds of climate, all kinds 
of produce, all sources of wealth. They are a complete world of 
themselves. They could, if they pleased, live well and grow 
wealthy by means of their own internal trade: their home markets 
would be sufficient for them. No one, I think, would contest that 
that isso. If the same proposition were advanced in regard to 
ourselves, there are very few who would not contest it. Yet, if 
we could shake off our insularity, and bring ourselves to realise 
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that our borders do not lie in the seas around these islands; that 
in fact they surround half the world; and that within them we 
also can find nearly everything, if not everything, necessary for 
the wants of man, or to minister to his luxuries, that proposition 
would be seen to be true. In extent of territory, variety of pro- 
duce and of climate, and in potentiality of wealth within itself, 
the British Empire is fully the equal of the United States. The 
great difference between them lies in their internal means of com- 
munication—sea-ways in our case taking the place of railways 
in theirs. But the fact that the Briton must move on the sea in- 
stead of on land like the American, places him at no disadvantage 
so long as the complete command of the seas is his. The para- 
mount necessity of our retaining that command has become of 
late years, for various reasons, so indisputable, and the determi- 
nation of the people of these islands to retain it so rooted, that I 
venture, for the sake of this argument, to assume that it will not 
be lost. The contrary hypothesis is not worth discussing, for with 
others in command of its sea-ways the British Empire could no 
more continue to exist, either in its present form or in that to 
which I earnestly hope it may come, than could any land-empire 
which had not control of its own roads and railways. The point 
which I wish to make here is this: that if—and I believe that 
by unbiased observers this cannot be contested—our foreign 
trade is gradually slipping away from us, we shall find much 
more than compensation by developing the advantages which, 
if we can refrain from regarding what have become doctrinaire 
principles as gospel truths, lie ready for us within our own 
Imperial confines. Let us, in other words, apply the word “ home,” 
as it ought to be applied, to every part of the Empire, and so direct 
our constant energies and purpose that we may turn the change 
of spirit described in a previous article to the best account ; 
that the component parts of the Empire may cease to treat 
each other as foreign, or at any rate as semi-foreign, countries ; 
and that “home markets” may no longer be caged within the 
relatively narrow limits now understood—in our case two small 
islands in the northern seas—but may flourish in the world-wide 
atmosphere of that Empire “upon which the sun never sets.” It 
inay be considered exaggerated optimism to state that colonial 
trade could at all compensate us for diminishing foreign markets, 
but even as matters stand at present that is so, as I believe 
the figures in the tables on page 73 will prove. We must avoid, 
too, the common error of regarding the rapidly growing trade 
of the colonies as a constant quantity ; it is a swiftly increasing 
one. 
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Unfortunately the details for the year 1900 are not yet published, 
and only the total volume of trade for that year can be shown. 
It will be interesting to see whether inter-imperial trade has 
taken a better turn since 1899. In that year, and the three 
preceding it, it showed, relatively, rather a weak tendency so far 
as the United Kingdom was concerned ; intercolonial trade, rela- 
tively, presented a moderately firm appearance, and the trade with 
foreign couniries firmer still. In all cases there was a rise of 
absolute figures, the increase of the total volume of trade * from 
£416,000,000 to £530,000,000 within the space of five years 
being highly gratifying. Less pleasing is the fact that colonial 
imports from the United Kingdom fell, between 1896 and 1899, 
from 48 to 44 per cent. of the total import trade, and that 
intercolonial imports rose only 1 per cent., while imports 
from foreign countries rose 3 per cent. Still the fact that 
inter-imperial trade—I mean the interchange with the United 
Kingdom and among the colonies themselves, as a whole— 
amounted, even under existing conditions, to two thirds of the 
total volume of trade, is satisfactory as far as it goes. That 
third, amounting in volume, in 1899, to about £163,000,000, is a 
good margin to commence on as compensation for possible 
loss of trade elsewhere. The fact that, in spite of all competition, 
it is still only a third is a strong indication that but a slight push 
in the right direction would place the greater part, if not the 
whole, of it in British hands—the word British implying, as it 
always ought to imply, not only Great Britain, but all the 
“Britains beyond the seas.” The “slight push” must clearly 
take the form of inter-imperial preferential customs-duties,t the 
effect of which would be to guide the trade within the Empire 
into its natural channels, connecting the mother country with 
all the colonies, and each colony with every other and with’ the 
mother country. The ultimate goal towards which our “constant 
energies and purpose” should be directed must be far beyond 
this. That goal must be free trade within the Empire, 
accompanied by such a customs tariff upon goods imported into 
it from other countries as may be necessary to maintain, together 
with local internal taxation, revenue sufficient for the defence, 


* For other figures in regard to Imperial and Colonial trade see National 
Review for February 1902, pp. 883-887. It should be remembered that the 
figures given in the present article relate to the principal Colonies and not to 
all British Possessions. 

+ The subjects of inter-Imperial preferential duties, and of an Imperial 
customs-union, have been ably discussed by Mr. J. G. Colmer, C.M.G., and by 
Mr. R. S. Ashton, respectively, in their prize essays in the competition inau- 
gurated by The Statist in 1896. 
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maintenance, and good administration of all its component parts. 
Far from having a protectionist tendency, such a measure would 
largely increase the area over which true free trade would extend, 
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1 am aware that this idea is not in the 


least original.* 


It has 


been put forward several times—once by no less a person than 


the present Colonial Secretary. 


It is generally spoken of as 


the “ Zoll-verein” idea, though why we should not use the equally 
appropriate and intelligible word “ customs-union” I am sure I do 


* See foot-note (+) on previous page. 
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not know. Onsuch occasions the artillery of so-called free trade 
has been hastily brought to bear upon it, and it has been as 
hastily dropped. A common reproach cast at it is that it is the 
“dream of a visionary,” and there is nothing in the world that 
the practical Englishman dislikes so much as being supposed to 
be a visionary. Hard words, however, break no bones, and any- 
thing may be styled visionary which is difficult of realisation 
if we prefer to abandon it on account of the difficulty—a 
want of courage and determination which we would not easily 
admit to form a leading element in our national character. 
Germany has already solved a somewhat similar problem on her 
own account. It was, too, long ago solved by the United States. 
We still have weighing upon us the tradition of that former 
sentiment described in a previous article—namely, that the 
United Kingdom must be reyarded as one entity, each colony as 
another. It is distorted perspective. When we can shake the picture 
in our minds straight, and realise that it is the whole British Empire 
which is one entity, and each foreign country another, we shall 
perceive that not only is a British customs-union not visionary, but 
that not to have it is unnatural. I confess that my intelligence 
is too dull to perceive why free trade among London, Edinburgh, 
and Dublin or, say, Texas, Oregon, and New York, should be 
less visionary than among, say, England, Australasia, and 
Canada, mutually. A similar argument has always been used 
by the professors of free trade in regard to the United 
Kingdom and foreign countries. The earlier free traders had 
hopes on which to build their argument, and when those hopes 
were not realised, they had results—the effect of causes, then 
unobserved,* as well as of free trade. Since their time, too, we 
have seen the institution of bounties, kartels, and “mammoth- 
trusts ”—all constituting fresh means of fighting free trade which, 
if it were universal, would be admirable. But the rosy views of 
humanity taken by the early free traders have proved to be as 
visionary as: any views could well be, and exchange between 
nations including (owing to the action of others) our own, 
becomes only more and more artificial. Seeing this, the most 
advanced modern apostles of free trade have shifted their ground, 
and are trying to teach us that the aim and object of free 
trade are cheapness to the consumer.f Any one wishing to 


* What these causes were, and how vast are some of the changes of modern 
conditions from those obtaining in earlier free-trade times, I attempted to 
show in the last number of this Review. 

+ See Mr. Harold Cox’s oddly protectionist letter to the Times, January 27, 
1902. For the views of a classical free trader in opposition to this see, also, 
Monsieur Yves Guyot’s letter to the same paper of February 8. 
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observe for himself how violent a departure this is from true 
free-trade principles, need only consult Lord Farrer’s Free 
Trade versus Fair Trade (Third Edition p. 130). In that 
same able and valuable work we learn what free trade means 
and what is its moral. “It is,” we read (p. 147), “merely the 
unshackling of powers which have an independent existence. 
. . . All it can do, and that all is not much, is to leave the powers 
of Nature and of man to produce whatever it is in them to 
produce, unchecked by human restrictions.” The real moral of 
free trade is (p. 180), “that the free development of natural 
advantages, and the free exchange of natural products, are the 
true sources of commercial prosperity.” Since foreign countries, 
besides resolutely denying us these conditions, have now suc- 
ceeded, by means of their bounties and kartels, in causing us to 
protect them against ourselves, it is surely neither visionary nor 
unreasonable that we should proceed to establish the principles 
of commercial prosperity within our own Empire. Not to 
mention the sugar refineries in Great Britain, why, for instance 
should we, for the sake of adherence to false free trade, incline 
to a system which has been destructive of the prosperity of the 
West Indies, and which stifles what might be a fine industry in 
Australia? I am quite ready to admit that it would be un- 
practical to attempt to establish a customs-union in the British 
Empire immediately and in one step. The effect of long- 
standing errors cannot be instantaneously undone by the wave 
of a magician’s wand: if that were possible life might be too 
easy. But that is no reason why we should not turn from the 
wrong road to travel along the right one, and, by degrees, reach 
the goal where we should be. To do nothing because all cannot 
be done at once is mere foolishness: Je mieux est l’ennemi 
du bien. A first, good, and practical step would be gained 
by leaving all products from the colonies to enter the 
Uniied Kingdom free of duty,* while obtaining from them 
those preferential advantages for our products to the ex- 
pressed desires to grant which we have, so far, turned a 
deaf ear; and by levying on such foreign products as may 
be considered advisable entering the United Kingdom, customs 
duties fixed according to a carefully prepared schedule, and 
sufficient to raise the revenue of which we stand in great 
need in order to effect a most necessary financial reform. 
They, on their part, might, as Canada has done already, place 

* Possibly a slight duty on some products might be found necessary for 


revenue purposes. In that case a higher duty should be levied on similar 
products from foreign countries. 
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British goods upon a more favourable footing than foreign. 
As I have some hopes of finding hospitality in the pages of this 
Review for another article in which to discuss what lines our 
financial reform might follow, and what the effects of the 
scheme suggested might be, I will not pursue that discussion 
here. But before leaving the subject altogether I must for 
one moment advert to the principal political objection usually 
brought against inter-imperial preferential duties. This objec- 
tion is stated as well, I imagine, and as temperately as it could 
be—and no less could be expected in the case of an orator 
of such wide learning and attainments—by Lord Rosebery, in a 
speech delivered before the Manchester Chamber of Commerce 
on November 1, 1897. Leaving aside other highly debatable 
points raised in that speech we come, on pages 16 to 19,* to this 
objection to an “Imperial commercial league ’””—that we are 
already regarded with envy and suspicion by foreign nations, 
that ‘a world-wide Empire, surrounded by a Customs rampart 
[would be] a challenge to every nation, a distinct defiance to 
the world,” and that it would excite the world’s permanent 
hostility. With the greatest and most sincere respect to the 
eminent statesman who gave voice to that objection, I venture 
to say that none could well be weaker; indeed it may be 
doubted whether it is based on any admissible grounds at all. 
In the first place, with the exception of the United Kingdom, 
the British Empire is already, in all parts, “surrounded by a 
customs rampart,” often very considerable. Soon even, as 
I hope to show at another time, we shall be bound to erect, 
in some degree, “a customs rampart” round the United 
Kingdom also, whether preferential or not, unless we are to 
leave our Imperial finance on a permanently unsound and un- 
scientific basis. In the next place it would be a fatal error to 
allow the internal policy of this Empire to be directed by the 
feeling of foreign nations. If that principle were to be admitted, 
what might be the result of the South African war? We are 
already well hated by many foreign nations: it may almost be 
doubted whether we could be hated more. That is a very regret- 
table fact ; still it is a fact, and we have to face it. But if we are 
not to arrange our national finances as we please because they 
might dislike us the more, then it is surely no exaggerated pessi- 
mism to believe that we are not destined to live long. No great 
nation can exist on the sufferance of others. We might, in this 


* In the edition (pamphlet) printed for the Cobden Club, 1898. 
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respect, read a lesson from recent utterances of the present German 
Imperial Chancellor : * 


The unfavourable criticism of foreign journals will not make the Federated 


Governments depart by one hair’s-breadth from the path prescribed by their 
rights and their interests. . . . They are masters in their own house, and will 
do what they consider necessary and advantageous in the interest of the 
economic development of Germany. . . . We desire to live on the best terms, 
political and commercial, with all foreign Powers, but we are not going to be 
intimidated by foreign censure, by foreign attacks, and by foreign menaces. 


The proposed German Tariff is naturally viewed with disfavour 
by the other nations principally interested ; but I have nowhere 
seen that it, or the present tariffs of other nations, are regarded 
as “a challenge to every nation, a distinct defiance to the world.” 
It may be safely surmised that if we arrange our own internal 
affairs without regard to others, we may possibly not lessen their 
dislike, but we shall certainly increase their respect. 

I hope, then, that we may proceed to solve our national finan- 
cial problems without gratuitously handicapping ourselves by 
unnecessary self-consciousness, or anxieties as to what effect our 
solutions may have upon the sentiments of foreign nations 
towards us. Preferential duties are, I venture in conclusion 
to recall, the first step towards a customs-union. A customs- 
union would be the establishment over a large portion of 
the world of that true free trade, in which there are few of 
us who do not believe, in the original conditions conceived for 
it. The danger of the intermediate steps to be passed before we 
can attain it exists, as I hope to be able to show soon, chiefly in 
our imagination. 

VINCENT CAILLARD. 


* Speech on the Tariff Bill reported in the Times of December 4, 1901. 
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Is Great Britain ceasing to be a maritime nation? Ifa maritime 
people may be defined as one that loves the sea, as governed by 
jealous watchfulness over its seafaring population and its mer- 
cantile marine, as interested in the details of sea power, as 
generous to the men serving in the Royal Navy, and as visibly 
grateful to sea heroes who are dead—then England’s claim to be 
a maritime nation is open to question. Sea power interests the 
multitude less than army gossip. Successive Governments have 
neglected the Navy. The Mercantile Marine is now largely 
manned by aliens. Bluejackets of the Royal Navy are stinted 
in food by the State. One statue to a fighting admiral is the 
only naval memorial that exists in London. Drake and Howard, 
no less than Blake, Rodney, Dundonald, Duncan, Howe, 
Collingwood, and the rest of the men who made the Empire— 
are forgotten by the masses. There is much excuse for the pre- 
occupation both of Governments and of people. ‘Out of sight 
out of mind” is as true of the Navy as of less important matters. 
The Russian Government is not credited with being sentimental, 
but over the statue of the Emperor Nicholas in St. Petersburg, 
bearded veterans of the Crimean army daily mount guard. A 
bluejacket guard over the Nelson column in Trafalgar Square 
would help to remind Londoners of the existence of the Navy. 
More than this, however, is wanted. 

For the Navy, like the moon, is visible only on one side. 
Fleet life is hidden from the multitude. The apathy of the 
people on naval matters is reflected in the composition of the 
House of Commons. No member of that assembly is in touch 
with our modern Navy. No spokesman for the Navy on or off 
the Treasury Bench is fully qualified either to criticise with 
authority or to advocate redress for naval grievances. Even the 
question of our supremacy at sea has lately been shirked by a 
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landsman’s Parliament which contains one hundred and twenty- 
seven lawyers. 

For many years the betterment of the Navy has been the 
result of impulses from outside, not of pressure or insistence from 
Parliament. Since my last contributions * to the National Re- 
view Lord Selborne and the Board of Admiralty have admittedly 
done more for the British Navy than the) could reasonably have 
been expected to. Many, if notall, of the changes suggested in the 
“ Message from the Mediterranean ” have been carried into effect. 
Without inquiring into the exact origin of the changes which 
have thus increased the fighting efficiency of the British fleets it 
must be fairly admitted that it was the gale of public opinion— 
no matter in what cave of A®olus it was generated—not Parlia- 
mentary breezes, which wafted Lord Selborne and his colleagues 
towards the goal they wished to reach. 

There is, therefore, still a naval matter of first-rate importance 
requiring vigilant attention from the public. It affects the 
efficiency of the Navy no less than the interests of the taxpayer. 
I refer to the chasm that separates the nation from the Navy. 
Of the six hundred and seventy members of the House of Com- 
mons there is probably not one, except the Irish Nationalists 
(whose title to sit in a British Parliament responsible for the 
Navy is neither greater nor less than that of Colonel Lynch), who 
would not say, if asked, that he was concerned with the well- 
being of the Navy and was imbued with a full sense of his 
responsibility. Not even members of Parliament, however, can 
foster the interests of an institution of which they are ignorant. 
The true relations of the Navy to the nation are not shown in 
the composition of the House of Commons. Our representative 
system and our modern Navy, like charity and gratitude, are not 
on speaking terms. On the Treasury Bench the Navy is repre- 
sented by two landsmen. One is an ex-captain of artillery, the 
other, it is true, the ablest naval critic of the day, but still a 
landsman. Both Captain Pretyman and Mr. Arnold-Forster are 
deeply interested in the Royal Navy, but neither Mr. Arnold-Forster 
nor Captain Pretyman is qualified to represent in the House of 
Commons the unexpressed ideals and feelings of the fleets. 
This can only be done by a sailor-man. The Sea Lords are 
silent and invisible. They belong to that side of the Navy which 
does not show its face to the nation. Nevertheless, public 
Opinion seems actually hostile to naval representation. When a 


* “ Message from the Mediterranean,” National Review, July and August 
1901, 
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vacancy happened to occur in the constituency for which I have 
a vote an endeavour on the part of the Navy League to attract 
attention to the absence of naval representation in Parliament 
was greeted, so far as the present writer was concerned, with 
language that would have been equally appropriate if he had 
been caught, flagrante delicto, in the commission of a nameless 
crime. 

Of the 668 Members who remain there is but one, Mr. Archdale, 
the Member for Fermanagh, who reached the rank of lieutenant 
on the active list. Twenty-one years ago he served in the gunboat 
Dwarf. The Earl of Dalkeith, M.P. for Roxburgh, some years 
ago served as a sub-lieutenant, but he soon left the Navy and 
became a captain in the First Mounted Roxburgh Rifle Volunteers. 
It can scarcely be alleged that the terrestrial origin of Mr. Arnold- 
Forster and of Captain Pretyman, R.A., is compensated by the 
maritime prestige of Lieutenant Archdale, M.P., late R.N., or of 
Sub-lieutenant the Earl of Dalkeith, late R.N. Of the remaining 
666 Members there are many who are interested in the Navy. 
They are equipped with Blue-Book knowledge of the subject, 
which sometimes tends with advancing years to crystallise in 
archaic preconceptions. None of them are in touch with the 
fleets. No M.P. in the House of Commons understands the waves 
of feeling that vibrate through the soul of our silent Navy. 
Of the 670 constituencies of the United Kingdom, not one sends 
a naval man to Parliament. 

Captain Sir John Colomb, who left the Royal Marine Artillery 
thirty-three years ago, is a vigorous, straightforward, and manly 
representative of the old school. Still Sir John Colomb is not a 
seaman. Sir Charles Dilke, who probably knows more about the 
working of the British Empire in all its departments than any 
living man, is a high authority on statesmanship and strategy, 
but the right honourable gentleman is no more qualified than Sir 
John Colomb to express the views either of the seamen, whose 
discontent at the delay in improving their rations is both general 
and profound, of the engineers whose claims to recognition have 
not yet been dealt with, or of the Admirals who bicker on half- 
pay and bewilder the public with their dissensions. Mr. Allan, 
M.P., who has done good service in connection with the Belleville 
boiler, is another Member of the House of Commons whose con- 
tributions to naval discussion are always listened to with attention 
and respect. But he represents no naval interest. The great 
dockyard constituencies, although notoriously fickle in their elec- 
toral affections, have returned Mr. H. E. Kearley, who has sat for 
Devonport since 1892. Mr. Kearley has rendered to the country 
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great service by his mastery of the difficult question of canteens, 
and the persistent manner in which he has advocated the legiti- 
mate interests of the lower deck, and has attempted to procure 
the redress of well-founded grievances. To Mr. Reginald Lucas, 
the Member for Portsmouth, it is unnecessary to refer. Mr. Lucas 
obtained a monument in the Temple of Fame by the success of 
his efforts on July 1, 1901, to prevent a discussion in the House of 
Commons on the question of our supremacy at sea. Mr. Lucas’s 
connection with the Navy will be remembered after he has ceased 
to sit in Parliament. 


II 


With an ex-lieutenant of a gunboat, who left the service 
upwards of twenty years ago, and an ex-sub-lieutenant as the sole 
representatives of the Royal Navy in the House of Commons, it 
is not surprising that naval questions do not excite the interest 
evoked by procedure, the language question at Malta, Welsh 
disestablishment, or the dilatory gait of Lord Hugh Cecil. If the 
attitude of the House of Commons towards the Royal Navy is 
really representative of the feeling of the nation, the outlook is 
gloomy. For if it be so we have really ceased to be a maritime 
nation in Captain Mahan’s sense. It may be that this is not the 
case. No one would believe, however, judging from the com- 
position and discussions of the present House of Commons, that 
it was the popular Chamber in the Legislature of a maritime 
nation. No visitor from Mars would credit, judging from the 
naval monuments and associations of our great cities, that we 
were a maritime nation. Let us look at the facts. 

During the first fortnight of the present Session the principal 
subjects debated were eleven in number. The first was an amend- 
ment relating to the policy of make-believe in reference to the 
war. The second was a project for setting up the pro-Boer 
tenantry in Ireland as landowners at the cost of the British tax- 
payer. The third subject was the question of the Housing of the 
Working Classes, which was not seriously raised. Malta and the 
grievances of eighteen Italian lawyers of Valetta was the fourth 
subject. Telephones, Persia, Home Rule for Wales, the Anomalies 
of Representation, the Royal Patriotic Commission, Alien Immi- 
gration, and Food Supplies in Time of War were the remaining 
subjects that were toyed with rather than discussed. Of the 
torrents of talk between January 16 and the present time much 
was eloquent, some was witty, learned, and interesting, but in the 
whole range of the debates, with the possible exception of the 
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real importance to the nation. Mr. G. Balfour, the President of 
the Board of Trade, in replying to the gentlemen who desired to 
endow British rats and mice with Old Age Pensions in the shape 
of State granaries, said: “It was sufficient for the country if it 
had a Navy adequate for its needs, and if we had not such a 
Navy it was not an inquiry that was needed, but rather the im- 
peachment of a Government which had neglected an obvious 
and essential duty.” 

Who is there in the House of Commons who knows whether 
we have a Navy adequate for its needs ? Each individual member 
of the House of Commons to-day without one exception com- 
pulsorily and necessarily forms his opinion second-hand. What 
is the logical and inevitable consequence ? Naval matters of 
the highest importance are regarded by the House of Commons 
either as so trivial that they may be neglected, or so technical 
that they must be left to the experts. And this is the Parliament 
of a maritime nation. The army is said to be represented in the 
House of Commons by fifty-six gentlemen who belong or have 
belonged to the land forces of the Crown. If the House of 
Commons had contained fifty-six or even two naval officers, does 
anybody imagine that the bluejackets’ tations as served out by 
the State to-day would be little or no better than they were sixty 
years ago, while the army rations, the police rations, the paupers’ 
food, and the generalstandard of life on shore have greatly im- 
proved ? When a private of marines leaves his ship to go into 
barracks on shore he immediately enjoys better food, and when 
he returns to his place on the lower deck he points out to his 
bluejacket messmate the moral of the different fare served out 
by Parliament to the men serving in the army and the men 
serving in the fleets. 

According to the Admiralty Regulation No. 682, no officer or 
bluejacket may write to the newspapers: “ All persons belong- 
ing to the fleet are forbidden to write for any newspaper on 
subjects connected with the Naval Service; or to publish, or 
cause to be published, directly or indirectly, in a newspaper or 
other periodical, any matter or thing relating to the public 
service.” Since the 122,500 officers and men in the fleet are not 
represented in Parliament, and the King’s Regulation forbids 
them to write to the newspapers, is it not clear primd facie that 
there is at least a danger of the nation neglecting the opinion of 
the fleet? I feel the greatest diffidence in speaking out on this 
delicate point—but neither Parliament nor the nation has any 
conception of the depth and force of the feeling on the lower deck 
on the subject of rations. The Admiralty is not to blame. Admiral 
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Rice’s Committee expeditiously solved the problem by recom- 
mendations which gave general satisfaction throughout the fleet. 
The men’s grievances, therefore, have been admitted, and their 
claims have been_sanctioned by their superiors in the service. 
Thus the question can never again resume its former position as 
a mere growl from the lower deck. Students of naval history 
know how many of the mutinies of the eighteenth century arose 
from the neglect of food questions. That nation, however, is 
Pecksniffian rather than maritime which displays interest in the 
rations of Boer prisoners, including Irish renegades and French 
adventurers, while the men of the Royal Navy, which alone 
enables us to carry on war at a distance, meet with cold negli- 
gence at the hands of Parliament. The nation is innocent because 
it is ignorant. It does not know the facts. If the naval men were 
either represented in the House of Commons or might write to 
the newspapers the nation would be no longer under any illusion 
as to their feelings on the subject. The intention, revealed in the 
First Lord’s Statement on the Navy Estimates, of postponing 
redress of this grievance until 1903, is deplorable because it is 
unnecessary. 

The reluctance of the Government to allow competent naval 
critics to enter the House of Commons is not unnatural. Waste 
and want of foresight on the part of the civilians of the Admiralty 
are unsuspected by the House of Commons, and yet the civilians 
of the Admiralty are the same flesh and blood, belong to the 
same social stratum, have been educated in the same schools 
and Universities, enjoy the same freehold in their appoint- 
ments, and nourish the same prejudices as the civilian element 
in the War Office. Is it not obvious that the Government 
is saved a considerable amount of trouble by the absence 
of authoritative and instructed criticism at first hand on the 
part of a naval officer abreast of the times? How many 
members of the House of Commons know what the Royal 
Yacht cost, or why an arbitration has been held between 
Messrs, Waring, the furniture dealers, and the Admiralty on the 
subject of a sum of £20,000 spent without authority for deco- 
rating and furnishing the cabins of the Vicloria and Albert ? The 
fault, if any, here is not with naval officers or with the Sea Lords 
of the Admiralty, but with civilians who are subjected to no real 
check. The House of Commons, in abandoning the control of 
expenditure and in minimising its interest in the Navy, has ceased 
to fulfil its primary functions. Why did the Condor go down ? 
Can the Civil Lord or the Financial Secretary tell the nation why ? 
Why is the North American Squadron maintained? Probably 
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Mr. Arnold-Forster’s views on the subject would be accepted by 
the nation if it were known that they were supported by naval 
authority, but it is no longer the distinction of the House of 
Commons to contain first-hand authority on naval subjects. On 
naval matters of the highest importance there is no first-hand 
knowledge in the Mother of Parliaments. Nevertheless, I venture 
to predict that neither Lord Charles Beresford nor any other 
naval officer will take his seat in the House of Commons in 
time to discuss the Navy Estimates. Governments are human. 


Ill 


Five subjects at the present time agitate the Navy. Not one of 
them has received due attention in the House of Commons. The 
first is the food question. Sufficient has been said on that sub- 
ject. The bluejacket is inarticulate. 

The second is the question of revising the disposition of the 
fleets of Great Britain, with the view of concentrating strength 
where it is needed, of removing from the active list obsolete 
vessels costly to maintain, and of providing new methods to meet 
new conditions. The sinister activity of Germany in the creation 
of a fleet, and her desire to wrest from Britain the command of 
the sea, points to the necessity of counter preparations on the part 
of Great Britain. An arsenal and a port on the east coast have 
now become a patent necessity, not only in view of German 
manoeuvres for a place in the sun, but also of the Russian 
Baltic fleet. The essence of naval war is suddenness. The 
necessity, consequently, is to be ready at an instant’s notice. 
Nothing can be improvised. These are bed-rock principles. 
The revision of our strategical arrangements made necessary 
by the hostility of Germany and by the policy of Russia, 
involves changes which must be explained to the public 
and sanctioned by them before they can be realised. The 
exclusion -of up-to-date seamen from Parliament is accord- 
ingly injurious, not merely to the Navy, but to the nation. The 
creation of a port on the north-east coast, somewhere between 
Hull and Peterhead, is a matter that would concern local interests; 
it is, besides, an Imperial matter of the highest importance, being 
the outward and visible sign to Germany that we are preparing. 
The silence of the new Estimates is significant. 

Surely this is a matter that can only be adequately discussed in 
Parliament in the presence of naval officers still on the active list, 
who are in close touch with the service. The manner in 
which responsible naval opinion is pent up until its expres- 
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sion is regarded as a crime is dangerous and absurd. When 
Sir Harry Rawson spoke at Glasgow on May 11, 1900, on 
the subject of the insufficiency of the Navy, and when Rear- 
Rear-Admiral Lord Charles Beresford wrote his letter of June ro, 
1901,0n the subject of the weakness of the Mediterranean Fleet, 
each of these gallant officers was performing a great national 
service. There was no other means by which the country could 
be supplied with the facts. If Vice-Admiral Sir Harry Rawson 
had robbed a blind man, and Rear-Admiral Lord Charles Beres- 
ford had shot a fox, they could not have been more strenuously 
attacked by the official partisan press of the country, which is 
patriotic only when party is not in danger. 

The third point upon which the Navy feels strongly is the 
question of the standard of strength. It should not be forgotten 
that for years past there has been no Parliamentary discussion 
on the question of British supremacy at sea. Even last year when 
public attention was drawn to the Mediterranean Squadron a 
debate on the general question of British Sea Power was pre- 
vented by subtle influences of which nothing need be said. The 
question, however, whether a Two Power Standard is sufficient 
for the maintenance of our Imperial interests is one that is eagerly 
debated from the Admiral’s cabin to the crowded fore peak of the 
destroyers, where, in defiance of the overcrowding Acts, fifty- 
seven men are huddled together under conditions of inconceiv- 
able discomfort and hardship for the benefit of this maritime 
nation. How isit possible for Parliament intelligently to discuss 
the question of British Sea Power, the two and a half Power 
standard, or the need of the Japanese Alliance, unless they l..ve 
first-hand knowledge as to the present condition of the British 
Fleets ? We know that in recent years a Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer came down to the House of Commons and made a 
statement which he was forced to withdraw within twenty-four 
hours under the threat of the resignation of the Sea Lords, Sir 
William Harcourt’s experience on that occasion has planted in 
the public mind judicious incredulity as to official assurances on 
questions requiring the views of naval men. What is required in 
the House of Commons is not a report or message by an ex- 
captain of artillery as to what the naval view really is, but the free 
expression of the naval view by living and breathing British sea- 
men. On a matter of such stupendous importance as the national 
standard of strength at sea, Parliament is not Parliament without 
naval representatives. 

The fourth point on which naval opinion on the lower deck as 
well as in the wardroom is bestirring itself is the question of 
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straight shooting. What part has the House of Commons taken 
in this matter? A private in the army has numerous opportuni- 
ties, notwithstanding War Office ineptitude, of reaping the benefit 
of proficiency in marksmanship. The seaman-gunner, however, 
has but little incentive to devote himself to the mastery of the 
difficult art of gunnery at sea. An accurate seaman-gunner, how- 
ever, is worth not merely his weight in gold but in diamonds. 
H.M.S. Terrible enjoys the distinction of being one of the 
straightest shooting ships in the fleet. Only three men in the 
Terrible made under 60 per cent. of hits. See how Parliament 
treats the Terrible. I have before me her list of canteen prices, 
and every one knows by now what is the nature of the food served 
out to the Terrible's crew by our maritime nation. The contrast 
is absurd. If it is the duty of the fleet to keep watch and ward 
over the constituencies it is the duty of the nation, and of the 
Parliament that represents that nation, to insist on the Treasury 
providing adequate funds to foster proficiency in marksmen, and 
to reward adequately exceptional ability in that respect. It is a 
mere academic exercise for Lord Selborne to rise in his place in 
the House of Lords and talk about ‘Gunnery, Gunnery, Gunnery,” 
unless this excellent doctrine is expressed in terms of cash and 
food. The love of distant wife and child is gratified by cash, and 
the healthy appetite of hungry seamen is gratified by better food. 
This is the common sense of the situation, and until it is accepted 
by the nation and by Parliament all generalities about Sea Power 
are but leather and prunella. 

The fifth point which is exercising the naval service is the 
question of the age of the admirals. It is a common remark in 
discussing the Boer war with men who have “been there,” that 
if all the generals over fifty could have been sent home and all 
the commands entrusted to younger men capable of mental and 
physical exertion the war would have been over long ago. What 
is true of young generals is truer of young admirals. The age 
of our modern admirals is a serious danger, and promotion by 
seniority above a certain rank will spell disaster in the next war. 
There is no sufficient force in the Admiralty Department to 
abolish the principle of promotion by seniority—“ Buggins’ 
turn,” as it is called in the Navy—unless the gales of public 
opinion waft the First Lord in the direction he wishes to travel. 
How is public opinion to be formed except by Parliament, where 
opposite views can be thrashed out and the grain sifted from the 
chaff? This question of the old admirals will be life and death 
in the next naval war. Hitherto England has always gone into 
war with old admirals. Victories of a sort have been won, but 
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they have not been followed up and it was not until the younger 
admirals were appointed that the great historic victories were 
achieved. It is possible that Nelson’s lonely supremacy is due 
as much to his youth as to his genius. Testy old admirals in 
spectacles or afflicted with the gout are better adapted for a bath- 
chair at Bournemouth or a sunny seat on the hillside at Torquay 
than for the bridge of a modern battleship in a modern fleet. 
The opposition to any change in the present seniority system 
comes mainly, and not unnaturally, from the old admirals, 
perhaps from old Sea Lords. England is in the grip of old men. 
The irreparable harm that Mr. Gladstone wrought was done as 
an old man. The last years of the rule of aged Premiers is 
invariably characterised by vacillation in purpose and by drift in 
policy. With the money and the men that the British Empire 
can command the evils of senile and drifting statesmanship 
may be repaired by the outlay of a few hundred millions sterling 
and by the loss of a few score thousand lives, but in the next 
naval war the results of senile incapacity at sea will be irreparable. 
Therefore, it is argued, abolish the seniority system for admirals 
on the active list. For all these things it is not well that the 
Navy is unrepresented in Parliament. 


ARNOLD WHITE. 


ON RELIGIOUS NOVELS 


A NEW cure for old griefs : the physician who has this to offer 
will never want for patients. 

The readers of religious novels—like those persons who will 
not try well-known remedies yet are glad to experiment with 
every newly advertised drug—these readers are ever on the 
watch for fresh faiths. Oppressed with a thousand sorrows as 
old as Time, they still crowd forward, with strange optimism, to 
try the new recipes for joy. I think that here we have the real 
reason for the extraordinary popularity of “ religious” fiction ; it 
is one more cure for the ills of a world which has “ ailed from the 
first.” Not an abstract love of truth, not even a deep interest 
in theology, is at the root of this demand for religious fiction—but 
the intensely personal question, “ Will these books help me to be 
happier ?” 

There can be no doubt that the majority of mankind like to be 
led by some guide or other. Independent judgment on any 
matter is an exceedingly rare thing to meet with in any one; and 
this is especially the case in matters of religion. We either do 
not wish to be troubled to decide for ourselves, or, perhaps, we 
feel an incapacity to do so satisfactorily. Be that as it may, the 
fact remains that most of us have accepted the views of other 
people about religion and named them our beliefs. The whole 
machinery of churches, clergy, priests, is a standing proof of this 
fact. We want guides, men better qualified than ourselves to 
deal with the mysteries of religion, who are to decide for us what 
to believe. There is something pathetic in this universal confes- 
sion of weakness : we cannot even make our own way straight to 
our gods : some one must be there to point out the road to us. 
When once it is recognised that the great majority of people are 
led, and that only a small minority think for themselves, the 
question of who the guides are becomes one of great importance. 
Looking back over “the past’s tremendous disarray,” we can 
only wonder and sorrow over the curious credulity of man, who 
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has followed blind guides unquestioningly all the ages through, 
and is following them still, though not quite so unquestioningly. 
The tremendous ascendency of the clergy which prevailed in 
other days is now a thing of the past : they influence still, but they 
dominate no longer. We may believe their teachings if we wish 
to, but it is not now a choice between orthodoxy and the stake. 

There is, however, a danger of another sort ahead ; for as the 
influence of the clergy has decreased the influence of the Press 
has increased, so that the dominion has only been transferred to 
fresh hands, instead of being done away with. Thousands—tens 
of thousands—of people, who in former days would have been 
staunch Churchmen, repeating their creed like parrots, entirely 
unquestioning of its truth or falsity, have now as blindly taken 
their creeds from books of various kinds, from newspapers and 
popular magazines. Such persons will tell you that they “have 
ceased to believe in the Church”; but in nine cases out of ten 
they have taken up their attitude quite unthinkingly and from 
stupidity rather than from deep intellectual causes. They have 
simply read and read again all manner of attacks and criticisms 
on Churches and clergymen, until they came to accept these 
criticisms as truth without examining their claims with any 
seriousness. Thinking, clever men attack the creeds and dogmas 
and unthinking, stupid men at once find their whole faith under- 
mined and profess to have lost it. How often we hear it said 
that “thinking men have stopped going to church”- the fact 
being that fully more unthinking men have done so, and with far 
more dangerous results. For the one is in no danger from 
throwing over what we may call “the church habit ”—he will 
continue to think about God and eternity whether he goes to 
church or stays out of it; but the other, in renouncing the 
church habit, very often renounces along with it all but the most 
fleeting thoughts of holiness, unless he is supplied with some new 
spiritual influence. 

It is here that the true province of the religious novel is found. 
Strange as it seems, there are many thousands of men and women 
ready and willing to have revised creeds supplied to them ready- 
made, complete in red boards, for 6s.!_ For such persons the 
religious novel supplies a long-felt want and has the most distinct 
uses. Better any creed than none at all; and as the man who is 
content to accept his creed at the hand of the first author he 
reads is manifestly unfit to reason things out for himself, it is very 
easy to see what a responsibility rests with the new creed-makers. 
For creed-makers they all wish to be after they have done with 
being creed-breakers. 
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The thorough-going religious novel—and by this term I mean 
to describe only those books which deal plainly with religious 
problems, not those of a religious tendency—must always con- 
form to one stereotyped form. It must, that is to say, be divided 
into two parts, the destructive and the constructive. For before 
the hero, or heroine, attains to a new faith, he or she must have 
passed through a period of unrest and scepticism; this must be 
described in the first part of the book, while the second must go 
on to the construction of the new faith on the ruins-of the old, 
and this must form the other half of the story. Plot and cha- 
racter are apt to be falsified by a stereotyped method of this sort 
which cannot be avoided; the characters are bound to act up to 
what is expected of them, and this brings an exasperating impro- 
bability into the plot in most cases. This limitation of method 
is the reason why the majority of religious novels have to be 
relegated to the second rank of literature. When “ purpose” 
comes in too boldly at the door, art is apt to fly out of the 
window; but, after all, if authors wish to be teachers they 
probably are not ambitious to be artists, the one province being 
entirely apart from the other. 

But to return to our subject. We have seen that a large class 
of the community is turning for help just now to religious 
novels : also that this class is not by any means the most intelli- 
gent among us. But there are other readers for this sort of 
fiction whose intelligence cannot be called in question—I mean 
very young people, and the half-educated class. 

The ladder of doubt, which generally leads up to some higher 
ground than that which it rests upon—has to be painfully climbed 
by most intelligent young creatures between the ages of fifteen and 
twenty. Let no one speak lightly of these struggles, as of some 
childish complaint we have all to pass through ; for this growth 
of the soul is a critical process of far-reaching importance. There 
is no light acceptance here of the first creed that comes to hand: 
in a very agony of scepticism the straining young intellect will 
reject every argument or theory of the Universe which is offered 
to it by the orthodox, well-known guides. For it is a characteristic 
of youth that it must always be in a state of revolt from authority 
when in its period of growth; a necessity seems to be laid upon 
it to reject every dogma it has been brought up to believe, and to 
turn to new guides. 

The influence of religious novels on such readers is often very 
profound, and very helpful for a time. Later on they may out- 
grow these teachers, but in the “present distress” they afford 
comfort and guidance. They see all their doubts and despairs 
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reflected here, and take courage. Others have passed the lions. 
The House Beautiful may yet be ahead, and the Delectable Moun- 
tains may be gained at last. But the benefit of religious fiction 
to half-educated readers is much more questionable. The book 
which may comfort the doubter may easily torment the man who 
has never begun to doubt. He is presented in an easy readable 
form with a sort of digest of modern thought, more or less con- 
vincingly put. These ideas are hopelessly at variance with the 
creeds of his childhood, yet time and opportunity both fail him to 
examine into their truth or falsehood. Such are the inevitable 
and melancholy results of cheap education and cheap culture— 
one more illustration of the truth that “a little learning is a 
dangerous thing.” 

Now to meet this hunger for help and truth and guidance, 
which is such a real want just now, only a few really good 
religious novels have ever been written. You might count them 
on your fingers. The number of indifferently good ones is count- 
less, while of sorry trash there is no end at all. But in making 
this assertion I would wish you again to remember that I do not 
write of books of a religious tendency, but of those which deal 
with some definite dogmatic problem. Let us see what the best 
of these books have to teach—the others do not concern us. 

The doubts of the children are seldom those that perplexed 
their fathers. It is true that they have each the same scheme of 
things to puzzle over; but each generation stumbles over some 
new stone on the old path. The fathers perhaps find their 
difficulty in predestination. The sons will find theirs in miracles, 
and the grandsons theirs in the inspiration of scripture—it is an 
endlesschain. But I think if you examine the principal religious 
novels, you will find that they have followed, to a great extent, 
what is the general course of doubt as it rises, grows, and takes 
possession of the human mind. That is to say, the phases of 
doubt which succeed each other more or less quickly in the 
individual, have been slowly worked out during a period of many 
years by a succession of authors. Let me illustrate my meaning 
by examples. 

What may be termed the first innocent difficulties of most 
young thinkers about religion rise from an inability to reconcile 
the justice and omnipotence of God with the origin of evil, or 
the conception of a loving God with the theory of an after-state 
of punishment. Now this earliest stage of doubt has its spokes- 
man in George McDonald, one of the pioneers of religious 
fiction. 


The writer (who is not yet grey-headed) can still remember the 
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time when Robert Falconer was considered a book of almost 
atheistic tendency. Yet the doctrines which Robert Falconer 
was written to destroy, are only those of eternal punishment and 
predestination—old woes of the soul on its heavenward journey, 
which one seldom hears mentioned nowadays except as a subject 
of (exceedingly unsuitable) jest. But at the time when Robert 
Falconer was written these doctrines were so universally held that 
a clever writer like George McDonald thought it worth his while 
to devote his talents to the task of combating them. He found 
in these questions an inspiration which he never found again in 
any of his later work. “Is God indeed Love ?” is the question 
of questions with George McDonald, and his hero Robert is 
puzzling over this from the first page to the last. His cry of 
“TI dinna care for God to love me, gin He doesna love ilka body,” 
has been the cry of most generous young hearts at one time in 
their experience. Robert, of course, under the care of his stern 
old Calvinistic grandmother has to pass through the period of 
revolt—the destructive part of the book has to be set down ; but 
this is so artistically done that the artificiality of the method 
never appears: we do not think about machinery—we are only 
interested in the very human difficulties of poor Robert. The 
second—constructive—half of the book is less convincing, because 
by this time we begin to perceive the method, and have become 
aware that it is clearly necessary for Robert, at this point, to begin 
reconstructing his scheme of things. Still, the probability of the 
story and of the characterisation does not flag—to the last 
Robert is a real human being to us, not a puppet created to give 
expression to certain views. And this shows the more admirable 
skill, because the book is cram full of views—arguments they 
scarcely deserved to be called. George McDonald takes up the 
unanswerable ground that religious truths must be felt, and are 
beyond the reach of proof, and beyond the influence of argument. 
This position is one too seldom taken up by the polemical novelist 
of to-day, yet it is, I think, the reason why Robert Falconer stands 
the test of time as it does; “arguments,” “ proofs,” “ demonstra- 
tions of science,” and so forth, are terribly apt to become out of 
date, or to be overturned by some newer proof or discovery ; but 
the emotional proof is little likely to be superseded. Job’s 
argument is still the best :—‘I know that my Redeemer liveth.” 

There is a passage in Robert Falconer which exhibits pretty 
clearly the point that public thought had arrived at at the time the 
book was written. It is this :—“ Robert’s mother had taught him 
to look up—that there was a God. He would put it to the test. 
Not that he doubted yet; but he doubted whether there was a 
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hearing God. But was not that worse? It was,I think. For it 
is of far more consequence what kind of a God, than whether a God 
at all.” 1 doubt if this sentence could have been penned in the 
Twentieth Century. Since the days of Robert Falconer doubt has 
become far more widely diffused and far more despairing. 
Thousands in these present evil days would reverse George 
McDonald’s sentence, saying: “It is of far more consequence 
whether there be a God at all, than of what kind He is;” 
but this view of things was yet a great way off on the literary 
horizon. 

The remarkable productions of “ Mark Rutherford” seem to 
me to follow the writings of George McDonald by natural 
sequence. For they are the evangel of agnosticism, that constant 
refuge of questioners. 

The nightmare quality of Mark Rutherford and Mark Ruther- 
ford’s Deliverance, together with the beautiful style in which they 
are written, single out these books from all other religious novels. 
They are, in truth, more autobiographies than novels, though 
they conform strictly to the limitations of the received method 
for religious fiction; the two books tell, that is to say, of the 
destruction of Mark Rutherford’s faith and of the building up 
again of something—one can scarcely call it by the cheerful 
name of faith—by which he lived and died. I have said that 
these books have a nightmare quality, and the expression is no 
exaggeration. To use Mark Rutherford’s own words, the books 
tell of “blind wanderings in a world of black fog haunted by 
apparitions.” A sordid, weary world, too—a world of petty 
tradesmen, who are degraded by their trades and live disgusting, 
ignoble lives. Rutherford has that fatal type of mind which can 
never be happy, because he sickens at his own appointed world. 
He cannot adopt the sensible view that in every class there are fine 
men who lead honourable lives ; he sees nothing but the seamy 
side of everything. The narrowness of the men he is brought in 
contact with, instead of amusing him, nearly maddens him, and 
things go from bad to worse. All this, and Rutherford’s decline 
from orthodox Christianity, are recorded in the Autobiography ; 
the Deliverance is the sequel to the Autobiography. Rutherford 
has come to the most conclusive of conclusions by this time: 


“No theory of the world is possible. The storm, the rain slowly rotting the 
harvests, children sickening in cellars, are obvious ; but equally obvious are an 
evening in June, the delight of men and women in each other, in music, and 
in the exercise of thought. There can surely be no question that the sum of 
satisfaction is increasing . . . as the earth from which we sprang is being 
worked out of the race, and a higher type is being developed. I may observe, 
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too, that though it is usually supposed, it is erroneously supposed, that it is 
pure doubt that disturbs or depresses us. Simple suspense is, in fact, very 
rare, for there are few persons so constituted as to be able to remain in it. 
It is dogmatism under the cloak of doubt which pulls us down. It is the 
dogmatism of death, for instance, which we have to avoid. The open grave 
is dogmatic, and we say, ‘ That man is gone ’—but it is as much a transgres- 
sion of the limits of certitude as if we were to say, ‘ He is an angel in bliss.’ 
The proper attitude, the attitude enjoined by the severest exercise of reason, 
is, ‘I do not know’; and in this there is an element of hope, now rising, now 
falling, but always sufficient to prevent that feeling of blank despair which we 
must feel if we consider it as settled that when we lic down under the grass 
there is an absolute end.” 


I have mentioned the “Mark Rutherford” series because it forms 
a link in the chain of religious novels, beginning with George 
McDonald ; also because by their great literary excellence they 
stand alone among their kind. But these books will never be 
devoured by the “average reader,” and for this reason “ Mark 
Rutherford” cannot be spoken of as one of the popular guides. 
He is, indeed, caviare to the general : the “average reader” finds 
himself quickly out of his depth here; the young reader, thank God, 
knows little of the direful experiences recorded in these sombre 
pages. The rootless intellectual difficulties of youth are almost 
entirely theoretical, and cannot be named in the same breath with 
the heart-sickening doubts of later life. The man who, through 
the extremity of his own suffering, has caught a glimpse of the 
suffering of the whole world, does not doubt for himself alone. 
He sees his own grief reflected in a million other lives, and the 
chances are that he doubts in consequence of that insight— 
doubts of the reported loving God, the merciful Father, the 
sharer of man’s griefs—doubts of His power who does not stem 
this frightful torrent of human misery—doubts, finally, if any Eye 
watches over man’s pitiful journey. 

In the case of the individual, reaction often follows akter 
agnosticism. And following this rule, “ Mark Rutherford’s” books 
were followed by those of a reactionist—Mrs. Humphry Ward. 
She is not content with “the attitude enjoined by the severest 
exercise of reason”—she is quite convinced that we know 
enough to guide ourselves, whatever our theoretical difficulties 
may be. That terribly talked-about book, Robert Elsmere, is the 
outcome of this belief. As all the world knows, Robert Elsmere 
deals with the question of the divinity of Christ. Robert reaches 
the crisis of his soul’s experience when he confesses: “ Every 
human soul in which the voice of God makes itself felt enjoys 
equally with Jesus of Nazareth the divine Sonship—and miracles 
do not happen.” 
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Theologians and thinkers had been arguing over this question 
of the miracle of miracles for a very long time ; but at the publi- 
cation of Robert Elsmere all the world began to argue about it. 
I do not believe that one half the people who professed to find 
here an expression of their own difficulties had hitherto given 
the matter an hour’s honest thought. The story was arrestingly 
told, and a new creed has attractions, and off went the proverbial 
sheep after each other to form a Robert Elsmere brotherhood on 
the spot—so much for such readers. 

But among young readers, who are generally untrained thinkers, 
the influence of Robert Elsmere was much deeper. They found 
here, not only an expression of their doubts, but a satisfactory 
and well-reasoned solution of how, the miraculous element being 
excluded from the Gospels, they might yet remain the rule for 
holy living. Mrs. Ward writes strictly within rules: thus far her 
doubter goes, and no farther ; the difficulty she tries to meet is 
this of the miraculous element in the Gospel, and this alone—thus 
indicating one other phase of doubt, a step more advanced than 
that of George McDonald. 

As I said before, very few people care about abstract truth, but 
they all care about their individual happiness. In Robert Elsmere 
a great many people found a recipe for happiness, and this was 
one of the secrets of the book’s popularity. It was no new gospel 
in one way, indeed—just the well-known, little regarded truism 
that we must live for others; but it was presented in a new light 
—life for others was to be our religion, instead of being the out- 
come of our religion. No doubt this view of things brought 
comfort to many a heart: there is no comfort at all to be com- 
pared with that which comes from practical work after one has 
been worrying over theoretical difficulties fora long time. “ If 
you cannot accept the miraculous element in the Gospel story,” 
Robert Elsmere taught, “accept its practical teaching, and you 
will see greater works done in yourself—the miracle of a 
readjusted life brought into line for the purposes of God for all 
inankind.” There is something about the solemn, thorough- 
going manner of Robert Elsmere which convinces the reader 
that the author is entirely sincere in her conviction that here lies 
the road to righteousness. 

Whatever the book may or may not be, it is a very thorough 
bit of work on its own lines, and the question it discusses has 
been systematicaily thought out. It is therefore worthy of the 
attention it received. But it is the painful duty of one who 
chronicles the rise of religious fiction to notice the extraordinary 
popularity of the works of Edna Lyall: this lady rushes in where 
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angels fear to tread. She grapples with the question of the 
existence of law before that of primordial cells: of where, in the 
evolutionary chain, the soul came in: she attempts, in short, to 
solve the insoluble, to answer the unanswerable, to know the 
unknowable. And the result ? Well, the result is exactly what 
might be expected. That such manifest ineptitude should have 
met with so much admiration is a sign of the times to be carefully 
noted. Solomon himself could not have answered these ques- 
tions—the British public, in tens of thousands, accepts the dictum 
of Miss Edna Lyall upon them and seems quite satisfied of its 
validity. It isa pity for a nation to be priest-ridden, to accept 
its beliefs too childishly from the hands of even a learned class of 
men ; but it is a much greater pity for a nation to give itself over 
into the hands of novelists for religious instruction. That the 
works of Edna Lyall are well intentioned, and that their influence 
is meant to be elevating and wholesome, cannot be questioned ; 
it is the inadequacy of means to the end which annoys one in 
reading these books and a host of others, their followers, which 
shall be nameless. The mysteries of God, the unspeakable 
riddles of life and being—how can these be dealt with in the 
happy-go-lucky three-volume style, so fatally fluent, so pathetically 
self-confident ? “To plough with a light harrow,” as the old 
saying goes, in the dark fields of our awful, inexplicable world is 
surely a grave blunder. And any author who seriously proposes 
to settle the riddles of the universe by a work of fiction—or, 
for that matter, by a work not of fiction—has most evidently 
scratched only the surface of his subject. This class of 
religious novel all comes under the reactionist heading : written 
in the determination that a way is to be found out of the doubts 
which modern inquiry has raised, they purport to reconcile 
science and religion. Products merely of a phase in the progress 
of thought, their nature is necessarily ephemeral. But in ‘their 
weakness lies their strength. Just because these books attempt 
the impossible they are eagerly read on all hands, and their 
readers fondly imagine that they have here a real solution of 
their difficulties-—an argued solution they will tell you—not the 
emotional appeal of George McDonald, not this the practical 
refuge of Mrs. Humphry Ward, not the melancholy incertitude 
of “ Mark Rutherford,” but a distinctly argued case, in scientific 
terms, which neatly and accurately meets every difficulty and 
overcomes it. I have said before, this is what most people 
want. 

For those who desire to go into the question of Churches— 
Protestant versus Catholic—there isa veritable literature of fiction. 
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But as only the novel of dogmatic tendency comes within the 
scope of this article, these cannot be noticed, though there are 
many excellent novels with this purpose. 

There remains, however, a further, an ultimate stage of doubt, 
which, occurring as it does in the individual, is bound to be 
reproduced in literature, which is the synthetic reflection of 
thousands of individuals. The Increasing Purpose, by John Lane 
Allen, gives a picture of doubt which has reached the point of 
entire scepticism : 


“Do you not believe in God?” asked the Professor. ‘ Ah—that question ! 
which shuts the gates of consciousness upon us when we enter sleep, and sits 
close outside of our eyelids as we waken; which was framed in us ere we were 
born, which comes fullest to life in us as life itself ebbs fastest. That question 
which exacts of the Finite to affirm whether it apprehends the Infinite—that 
prodding of the evening midge for its opinion of the Polar Star!” 


The story of this doubter’s doubts is told in such beautiful 
language that the book deserves to live, quite apart from the 
conclusions arrived at in the second, the constructive, half of it. 
For these conclusions can hardly be called satisfactory : 


“Science, science! There is the fresh path for the faith of the race. For 
the race henceforth must get its idea of God, and build its religion to Him, 
from its knowledge of the laws of His universe. A million million years from 
now! Where will our dark theological dogmas be in that radiant time? The 
Creator of life in all life must be studied, and in the study of science least 
wrangling, least tyranny, least bigotry, no persecution. Our religion will more 
and more be what our science is, and some day they will be the same.” 


The reign of law—and beautifully, eloquently expressed. But 
the one tremendous defect lurks here: the wayfaring man, if a 
fool, would err therein. More than that, the miserable man will 
not be comforted thus. There is in Mark Rutherford a very 
ridiculous example of what I mean. A description is given there 
of the way in which Rutherford tried to reconcile a miserable man 
to life. The man was a waiter in a cheap restaurant, and was 
underfed, underpaid, and overworked. He had a drunken wife 
who made his home wretched. To soothe these tragically sordid 
miseries Rutherford tells the man of the reign of law, the ultimate 
triumph of science: “we tried to soothe him in every way,” 
Rutherford adds naively, when recounting this attempt at comfort. 
To “soothe” a hungry man, who has a drunken wife, by descrip- 
tions of the ultimate triumph of law and order is manifestly 
absurd. This incongruity must appear_to any one who seriously 
tries to salve the ills and woes of life by any such considerations. 


These lofty counsels might (perhaps) afford some comfort to a 
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Socrates under the trial of a Xantippe—the average man is more 
likely to be provoked than soothed by them. 

When you consider that each one of the authors whose books 
I have considered, is only the leader of his or her own especial 
band of imitators, some idea may be obtained of the ramifications 
of religious fiction. Not a doubt but has its special pleader : not 
a new faith but has its prophet. And the newer the faith, the 
poorer the book that is produced by it. One has some patience 
with the old classic doubter, with his genuine scruples ; but the 
newcomers who quickly renounce their childhood’s faith, and 
with the utmost agility replace it by means of electricity or 
vegetarianism, theosophy or Christian science, cannot hold our 
sympathies. It is illiberal and perhaps unfair to say that the new 
is never true; but for the purposes of serious fiction it is a safe 
rule to keep to the old paths. No brand-new ideas can be the 
right material for building a book of. The sifting, testing 
processes of time are needed to make ideas into usable book-stuff, 
just as wood needs seasoning before it can make a seaworthy 
craft. The shrinkage of ideas has to be allowed for :—what 
seems to fill the public mind and dominate knowledge one 
year, may have shrunk into insignificance before twelve more 
months have run. This view of things, if practically adhered to, 
leaves rather a small field for the religious novelist of the future. 
“The stories have all been told”—an eminent authority tells us ; 
certainly the doubts have all been expressed. Perhaps a truce 
may be called now—it is time—but the War of Opinions will still 
go on. 

JANE H. FINDLATER. 


AMERICAN AFFAIRS 


WASHINGTON, February 11, 1902. 


AFFAIRS relating to American colonies and dependencies and 
foreign affairs have largely monopolised attention in America 
during the past month, and they emphasise anew the important 
place that the United States now holds in international politics, 
and show that the United States of the twentieth century is no 
longer the United States of the nineteenth century, that prided 
itself on its isolation and its political hermitage. The United 
States isa factor in weltpolitik, to be reckoned with in the future 
whenever the great political forces of the world are brought 
into motion. The coming visit of Prince Henry of Prussia, the 
sending of a Special Embassy to represent the United States at 
the coronation of King Edward VII., the debate in the Senate 
over the Philippines, the plans in contemplation to give Cuba 
the benefit of the American market, the cession of the Danish 
West Indies, and the impudent and clumsy efforts of Russia, 
France, and Germany to claim credit for having prevented a 
European coalition against the United States prior to the 
declaration of war against Spain, show how wide are American 
interests in this new century, and how close the United States is 
brought in touch with all the rest of the world. Which is a 
good thing, Little Americans and pro-Filipinos to the contrary 
notwithstanding. These well-meaning persons will doubtless 
see in this innocent remark another evidence of that Machiavelian 
duplicity for which English statesmen are famous. To involve 
the United States in international politics is to play England’s 
game in the belief of these persons. But sensible, far-seeing 
men recognise that for the United States to take a part in world 
politics is a good thing for all the rest of the world no less than 
it is for the United States itself. It broadens the scope of 
vision, it makes men more tolerant, it enables them to take a 
more correct and more just view of the motives and actions of 
other nations. 


It is so long since the United States entertained a prince of 
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the Blood Royal, who comes to visit the United States as the 
official representative of a reigning sovereign, that it naturally 
has been the topic uppermost in the public mind, and been as 
variously interpreted as the fancy of ignorance or imagination 
might dictate. When the Kaiser so graciously suggested to the 
American Government that he should like to have his brother 
present at the launching of his yacht (for the suggestion came 
from Berlin and not from Washington), some of the American 
newspapers and some American statesmen saw in it a deep laid 
design on the part of the Kaiser to execute, under the cover of 
a launching, the most brilliant coup of our day. The Anglo- 
American alliance (which is a pact duly signed, sealed, and 
witnessed in the perverted minds of some persons who prefer 
to be dishonest when it is equally as convenient to be honest) 
was to be shattered by a German-American alliance, that among 
other trifles would make it easy for the Reichstag to pass a tariff 
bill bearing heavily on American products, that America with its 
usual amiability would accept without protest or retaliation; 
for if there is one trait more pronounced than another in the 
American character, it is generously to offer its market to all the 
rest of the world and make no complaint when any other nation 
conserves the sanctity of the “home market” and puts up the 
bars against American goods. Then there were the pundits, 
who saw in this visit an opportunity for the Kaiser to obtain at 
first hand a precise definition of the Monroe Doctrine, and in 
return for his brother’s princely presence he was to be permitted 
to take home with him the title-deeds to a few South American 
coaling-stations, duly approved by the United States. 

But the first wave of enthusiasm having passed the American 
people—as a rule, a very sober and well-balanced people despite 
occasional lapses into emotional enthusiasm that make them do 
fantastic things while the frenzy lasts—take the correct view of 
the visit and estimate it at its true value. The London corre- 
spondent of the New York Szm says, the sending of Prince Henry 
to the United States is another convincing proof of the Kaiser’s 
political genius. He seeks to win the good opinion of the 
country which will be the chief sufferer in trade by his proposed 
tariff revision. He is contemplating drastic measures against 
an offending South American republic—measures which, unless 
justified in American eyes, might easily provoke a serious crisis 
in German-American relations, and knowing “ how susceptible 
the Americans are to royal notice and to royal flattery,” made 
use of the weakness for his own purpose. 

Senator Depew has his interpretation of the visit. The 
Kaiser wants, he says, “a more concrete definition of our 
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Monroe Doctrine than has yet been vouchsafed to the world in 
view of the little Venezuelan affair that he has on his hands.” 
But as I have had occasion to point out before in this corre- 
spondence, ‘a more concrete definition of the Monroe Doctrine” 
is the one thing that no American statesman regards it wise to 
give. The Monroe Doctrine is purposely to remain nebulous, 
flexible, and indeterminate, so that it may be made to fit each 
particular emergency as it arises. If Prince Henry can obtain 
a “concrete definition” he should resign from the navy and go 
into the diplomatic service, for no matter how able a naval 
officer he may be, he will have proved himself a diplomatist of 
such transcendental genius that he can be of far greater use to 
his royal brother as an ambassador than as an admiral. Senator 
Depew adds, that if Prince Henry should insist upon talking 
international politics he doubtless will be told very plainly that 
“we do not propose to become entangled in European affairs, 
though he undoubtedly also will learn that if England should 
be attacked singly or collectively by any Continental power, the 
United States would not give aid and comfort to the enemies 
of Britain in any part of the world. In other words, the 
German prince may learn while here that, although we have no 
alliance with England, there is a distinct understanding between 
the people of the two nations that one can depend upon the 
other in the hour of trouble. This does not mean that we 
would take up England’s quarrel. However, it does mean 
that blood is stronger than water.” 

Here and there in this symphonic chant of joy a note of 
discord is heard. Baltimore will not officially invite the prince 
to visit that city because a member of the city council objected. 
“1 do not care one cent. for Prince Henry, whether he comes 
here or not. I was brought up to despise princes. It was 
bred in my bones,” is the excuse offered by this cultivated 
councilman for publicly disgracing his city, and which causes the 
Svar of this city to rebuke him, and others like him, in these words: 

Civility, independence, and boorishness are abstract nouns, upon the signifi- 
cance of which some Americans are confused. The approach of Prince Henry, 
and the impending coronation of King Edward, have caused men to writhe, 
who ought to know that civility is not incompatible with independence, and 
that boorishness is not essential to that condition. It is the belief of sound 
Americans that American institutions will survive the rude shock of a visit 
from a prince and the despatch of an embassy to the crowning of a king. 


Baltimore was not to be permitted to claim a monopoly of 
bad manners. One Thomas Hitchcock, whose only claim to 
fame is that he is the owner of an opera box, declined to 
surrender it to the prince for the gala performance, and, like his 
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brother boor in Baltimore, indulged in language much affected 
by certain Americans, who pride themselves on not being effete 


aristocrats, and then wonder why the American is not popular 
in Europe. 


The appointment of a Special Embassy to attend the corona- 
tion of the king has given the Anglophobes, and the men who 
were “brought up to despise princes,” a glorious opportunity 
to air their eloquence. One would be disappointed if the New 
York Journal did not lead the chorus. It says: 


The kings of Europe and the ruling classes who thrive by monarchy have 
no liking for democratic America. They know that the success of our system 
is a constant incitement to the common people to ask why they should be 


taxed to keep up the state of royalty and to support in luxury hordes of 
loafing nobles. 


This republic in its essence is a challenge to the right of monarchs and 
aristocracies to exist, and we are false to the duty we owe the world when we 
so far forget republican consistency as to despatch an embassy to London to 
take part in a show that, if it means anything, is an assertion of the divine 
right of kings to rule. Real friendship for the caste-cursed English people 
would justify Congress in refusing to vote a cent to aid in making Edward’s 
anachronistic medieval circus parade a success. 

A few other papers voice the same sentiment, but, happily, 
they are in the minority. 

When the public announcement was made that Mr. Whitelaw 
Reid, the Special Ambassador, had invited Miss Roosevelt to be 
Mrs. Reid’s guest in London, those newspapers that see no 
indecency in striking at a political opponent over the head of a 
young girl, attempted to influence public opinion by declaring 
that the President was too fond of England because he had 
permitted his daughter to accept Mr. Reid’s invitation, and some 
of the President’s timid advisers suggested that the trip might 
cost him votes two years hence. The President, however, took 
this advice for what it was worth, and considered it worth. so 
little that he paid no attention to it, and the great majority of 
newspapers, irrespective of politics, have taken the sensible view 
that, because a girl is the daughter of the President, she is not 
debarred from accepting social invitations or attending the 
Coronation as the guest of the wife of the ambassador. That 
Congress is heartily in sympathy with the proposal to have the 
United States adequately represented on this occasion is shown 
from the fact that a special appropriation to pay the expenses of 
the embassy will shortly be made. In fact, the general feeling 
of goodwill is gracefully voiced by a leading newspaper in these 
words : “The United States at present enjoys closer relations 
with Great Britain than have at any previous time existed. 
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Moreover, every true friend of the English-speaking people 
hopes to see these relations continue. King Edward has 
personally contributed to a state of feeling which not only 
promises well for the two countries, but for the peace and 
progress of the world.” 


The Senate has spent nearly all its time since the reas- 
sembling of Congress in discussing the Bill levying a tariff on 
imports from the Philippines, that legislation being necessary 
under the decision of the Supreme Court of the United States 
declaring the Philippines to be the property of the United 
States and subject to such laws as Congress might see fit to 
exact. The Bill, which ought to have been passed in a couple 
of days, has dragged along slowly because the Democrats are 
fighting it for party advantage, and think they see in it an 
“issue” for the next campaign. If there was any leadership in 
the Democratic party at the present time, it would know that a 
question that had been twice repudiated by the people is too dead 
to have the breath of life once more breathed into it, but seemingly 
the Democrats have not yet been able to grasp that obvious 
fact. They verily believe that “Imperialism” is a sentient 
thing instead of being merely an articulated skeleton, and when 
a gust of their oratory makes the bones rattle they clap their 
hands and pronounce it a miracle. 

The fact is, the country at large is neither worried nor 
enthusiastic over the “war” in the Philippines, and pays as 
much attention to it as the average Englishman did a few years 
ago when England was engaged in one of her little wars in 
India or Africa. One can very well understand why. No one 
would know that there was a war in progress unless he were 
told. The expenses of military operations are being met from 
current ordinary revenues, which so largely exceed expenditures 
that the great problem of the Secretary of the Treasury is not 
to devise means for raising revenue, but to find a method to 
prevent money from being withdrawn from active circulation 
and accumulating in the Treasury. The surplus is so large that 
the inland revenue taxes imposed at the time of the war with 
Spain to provide means to meet the extraordinary expenses of 
the war have been repealed, and still the surplus causes annoy- 
ance. In the circumstances, therefore, it will be seen that the 
war does not touch any one’s pocket, and no one is feeling the 
added burden of taxation. Nor is the sacrifice of human life 
great enough to bring sorrow to hearthstones throughout the 
country. It is true that some men have been killed and some 
families have been plunged in mourning, but to die facing the 
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enemy is not the most inglorious of deaths, and many of the 
men who have fallen under Filipino bullets probably would 
have been crushed to death in coal mines, or lost their lives in 
some hazardous industrial occupation, while following the pur- 
suits of peace. I mention these things to show that there must 
be a great change for the country to be aroused and demand a 
change of policy; but the Democrats cling to the idea that 
there is enough material still left in ‘‘ Imperialism” on which 
to make still another campaign. I do not believe it. 

Like their brethren the pro-Boers in England, the American 
pro-Filipinos are doing valiant service in preaching “stop the 
war” sermons, but the unsoundness of their doctrine is only 
exceeded by the inaccuracy of their text. Much has been said 
of the brutality of the concentration policy in the Philippines, 
just as in the same way Lord Kitchener has been so savagely 
abused for the establishment of concentration camps in South 
Africa ; but when the facts are sifted the charges cannot be 
sustained, and to compare the British or American methods 
with those of Weyler in Cuba is either dishonesty or ignorance, 
Stephen Bonsal, the well-known correspondent and author, 
who has recently returned from a long tour of observation in 
the islands, shatters this abuse of the concentration system. 
Major Frederick Smith, who was in command of the island of 
Marinduque, found, what British commanding officers have 
found in South Africa, that his enemy would run but not fight, 
that he could not be caught with the small number of American 
troops available, and “that every village and every ranch in 
the island was a commissary store and supply station for the 
furtive insurgent bands.” Of course, the natives protested their 
loyalty, and claimed that their supplies were levied on by force. 
Major Smith concentrated the inhabitants and supported them 
and then took the field, destroying growing crops and even 
digging up nutritious roots. In ten weeks the desired result 
was achieved, all the insurgents threw up the sponge and 
surrendered, and the concentration camps were dissolved. 
‘“‘The plan was a triumph of common sense and of humanity,” 
says Mr. Bonsal. “To compare such a policy as this to that 
of Weyler is an absurdity. It is just as absurd to call Major 
Smith the American Weyler as to compare any judge who 
may send a prisoner to a model jail with Nana Sahib, who 
put his prisoners in the black hole of Calcutta.” 


It was a cynical statesman who remarked that the effect of 
a protective tariff is to bring out the selfishness inherent in 
every man, and the struggle now going on in Congress over 
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the question of Cuban reciprocity proves the truth of the asser- 
tion. President Roosevelt’s recommendation that the Cubans 
be granted certain concessions in the American markets, and 
that a reduction of the tariff be made for their benefit, is 
bitterly opposed by Members of Congress from the states 
interested in the production of sugar beet-roots, simply because 
those Members of Congress fear that the admission of Cuban 
sugar, at a slightly lower rate of duty than is now levied on 
sugar from Germany and elsewhere, would cause competition 
with domestic sugar and lower the price. According to the 
best information that I have been able to obtain the domestic 
producer has no cause to fear this competition, but he is 
clamouring for the retention of the present tariff so as to 
increase his already handsome profits, and wring from the 
consumer all that he can be made to stand. It is only another 
illustration of the utter brutality of a protective tariff. The 
individual is nothing, and the manufacturer has no concern 
for any one except himself; his only object is to obtain all 
that is possible under the protection of the tariff. He is 
perfectly indifferent as to the injury that may be done so long 
as his own bank account is increased. It is selfishness, pure 
and simple, that makes the sugar people at the present time 
oppose the concessions to Cuba. The indications, however, 
are that selfishness will not prevail, and that the Cubans 
will get the relief for which they seek. The President is firm, 
and the country at large is with him. 

This question of the tariff, and its handmaiden reciprocity, 
would give the Democrats a much better and more vital “ issue” 
than Imperialism if they were only wise enough to catch the 
trend of sentiment? Reciprocity, as voiced by President 
McKinley in his last speech, is growing ; the demand for tariff 
revision is growing. The Democrats could cater to this 
demand and turn it to their own advantage in the next 
presidential campaign, but they prefer to cling to “Imperialism,” 
which means nothing. 


By the cession to the United States by Denmark of her 
West Indian possessions this country rounds out its holdings 
in the Caribbean Sea, and is placed in a still stronger position to 
control and safeguard the Isthmian Canal. The possession of 
the Danish West Indies is not so important to the United States 
now as it was before the war with Spain when the Spanish flag 
flew over Cuba and Porto Rico, but it is still of considerable 
advantage to the United States on strategic grounds. Com- 
mercially the islands are of little value, although because of 
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their propinquity to the American mainland they can be more 
successfully exploited by the United States than any other 
Power. The flags of Great Britain, France, and Holland still 
fly in the West Indies, but it would not be surprising if the 
years to come should see those flags displaced (peacefully, of 
course, by purchase or exchange) by the flag of the United 
States, which was one of the earliest aspirations of American 
“‘ Imperialists.” “I agree with our early statesmen,” President 
Johnson told Congress, “ that the West Indies naturally gravi- 
tate to, and may be expected ultimately to be absorbed by, the 
continental States, including our own. I agree with them also 
that it is wise to leave the question of such absorption to this 
process of natural political gravitation.” 

Perhaps nothing better illustrates the change that has come 
over American thought and its international view point than the 
matter-of-fact way in which the announcement of the treaty of 
cession was received by the press and public. A few years ago 
it would have furnished the text for unlimited comment, and 
been regarded as a really momentous event in the history of 
the Republic. To-day it is a very simple real estate transaction. 
When Seward madea treaty for these islands the Senate refused 
to ratify it because public opinion could see no justification for 
their purchase, and public opinion opposed the acquisition by 
the United States of foreign territory separated by the ocean, 
which had no commercial value, and whose strategical impor- 
tance could not be grasped. The point of view has not only 
changed but it has broadened with the years. The treaty has 
not yet been ratified by the Senate, but I feel safe in venturing 
the prediction that it will be accepted by the Senate with 
practically no dissenting votes, which will mark the difference 
between the time of Seward and the time of Hay. 


The asservations, denials, innuendoes, and falsehoods that have 
occupied space in the press of the entire world since the 
impudent statement was made by M. Hanotaux that it was 
Russia, and not England, that prevented a European coalition 
against the United States prior to the outbreak of the Spanish 
War have been cast into outer shadow by the latest revelation 
of the Kreuz Zeitung, promptly supported by;the New York 
Herald, that far from England having been friendly to the 
United States it was Lord Pauncefote who played the leading 
réle in trying to bring about intervention, and who showed 
his unfriendliness for the United States by his excessive zeal 
for Spain. After the cartoons and statements published in 
leading German newspapers nothing that appears in a German 
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newspaper ought to excite surprise, but that an American news- 
paper, claiming to have some regard for its reputation and 
exactness, can lend itself to such a scheme either argues 
malignant inveracity or ignorance so dense that it is equally 
disgraceful. What Lord Pauncefote did is so well known to 
members of the administration, as well as to other public men, 
that it would seem scarcely necessary again to refer to it, 
especially as it has so often been told in print on both sides of 
the Atlantic, in the Mew York Herald among other papers. 
Parenthetically it may be added, that when a year or so ago 
there was considerable agitation in this country to have the 
Government interfere in the Boer War, the Hera/d had a cartoon 
showing England the only friend of the United States and 
preventing the other great Powers from interfering, and the 
significant line under this cartoon was “LestWe Forget.” Has the 
Herald forgotten, or has it found it necessary to revise its cartoon? 

What Lord Pauncefote did in Washington, acting under 
instructions from the British Government, of course, was to 
refuse to take part in any joint action that even in the slightest 
degree might be considered minatory ; and not only that, but 
before he agreed, as doyen of the corps, to present to President 
McKinley the written expression of the diplomatic corps that 
hostilities might be averted, he ascertained from the President 
that it would not be embarrassing or distasteful to him to 
receive this expression. In fact, the President told Lord 
Pauncefote that he should welcome this action, as it would 
enable him to make a reply that would be notice to all the 
world that the United States would brook no interference, and 
would regard any act of any other Power in the interest of Spain 
as an act distinctly unfriendly toward the United States. Conse- 
quently, when Lord Pauncefote went to the White House, 
accompanied by the other members of the diplomatic corps, 
President McKinley had his answer prepared and read it to 
the diplomatists. And it was that action of Lord Pauncefote, 
representing in his official capacity the British Government, 
that prevented any further attempts on the part of the diplo- 
matic body in Washington to coerce the United States. 

The fact is, as the Daily Chronicle printed in a Washington 
despatch a few weeks or so ago, Great Britain was not only a 
passive ally of the United States, but was prepared to takea 
much more active part in affairs had the emergency arisen. 
President McKinley knew this. President Roosevelt also 
knows it. It was the attitude of Great Britain that influenced 
the attitude of Russia, but Russia only acted after the position 
of Great Britain was known. 
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As confirming this positive statement, it is rather remarkable 
that a writer, equally well known on both sides of the Atlantic 
—Mr. Julian Ralph—should adduce corroborative proof. 
In an article contributed to the Boston Transcript Mr. Ralph 
says : 

At the doors of all the Continental Courts it was Russia that appeared as the 
principal champion of the movement which was to combine against us and 
force us to abandon the war with Spain. ... The Powers that were active 
were France—which is the shadow of Russia—and Austria, which being a 
Catholic Power felt a genuine sympathy and desire to protect Spain... . 
England’s reply to the overtures of the Continental Powers was that the 
collective note proposed by Austria would be “‘ an unwarrantable interference” 
in our affairs. What the Austrian Ambassador reported was more to the 
peint. He is declared to have expressed the belief that England’s attitude 
was such that were a threatening combination formed the Powers would find 
England on the side of the United States [the italics are mine.| Nothing 
more came of the effort, but to the sudden close of our difficulty with Spain 
the diplomatic agents of the great Powers which led this movement, always 
with the moral backing of France, continued to urge that some combined 
action be taken to curb our growing impudence. .. . “Failing at the front 
doors,” said one of our Ministers abroad, ‘“ those two nations which have 
always professed the greatest friendship for us at once ran around to the 
back doors of all the courts, and did not desist from trying to crush us until 
the scheme was seen to be absolutely hopeless.” 


But why pile up further proof? The evidence is so clear 


that the honest unprejudiced man cannot be in doubt that 
England was the only real friend of the United States at that 
time, and that every other European Power was not only 
unfriendly, but trying by every means in its power to form a 
combination against this country ; to the dishonest and preju- 
diced man confirmation strong as holy writ would not be 
accepted as proof, 


There died near Boston a few days ago a naval officer whose 
memory all Englishmen ought to hold in peculiar affection. 
When, in 1889, the harbour of Apia was visited by that awful 
hurricane, and three American vessels, 7venton, the Vandalia, 
and the WVipsic, were being dashed to pieces on the rocks, 
H.M.S. Calliope, owing to superior engine-power, managed to 
creep out of that witches’ cauldron and ride out the storm at sea. 
As the Calliope inch by inch passed the Zyventon, Admiral 
Kimberly, commanding the squadron, lined up his band and 
directed the musicians to play “ God save the Queen,” which 
was answered by a ringing cheer from men and officers on the 
Calliope, who were powerless to save the lives of their gallant 
brothers in arms. Men and officers in both services remember 
with emotion this “ Ave! Imperator, morituri te salutant,” from 
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men who were looking death in the face to those who were 
grappling with death. Rear-Admiral Kimberly served under 
Farragut, and had a long and glorious record as a gallant 
officer. 


Nothing more interesting has been issued for a long time 
than the report of the United States Steel Corporation, popularly 
known as the “ Billion Dollar Steel Trust,” but which, as a 
matter of fact, has a capitalisation of nearly a billion and a half, 
or, roughly speaking, £300,000,000, if the ordinary mortal can 
grasp the stupendous figures. The balance-sheet of the company 
reads more like the budget of an Empire than the statement of 
a commercial corporation, and, of course, nothing like it before 
has ever been known. This Cyclops among companies carries 
a cash balance of more than {11,000,000 ; it has bills and 
accounts receivable of nearly £10,000,000 ; it has accounts 
payable, such as pay-rolls and bills, of some £10,000,000 ; and 
it shows a surplus of £35,000,000 ! 

Not less interesting is the frank statement of the profits of the 
syndicate that formed this giant corporation, which explains how 
it is possible for American millionaires, who are in big deals, to 
buy works of art and travel all over Europe in special trains, and 
to do other extraordinary things, and not count the cost. When 
the company was formed, an underwriting syndicate agreed to 
furnish £40,000,000 in cash to finance the deal; but, as a 
matter of fact, the syndicate was only called upon to provide a 
working cash capital of £5,000,o00. The expense of the 
syndicate is supposed to have been about £600,000. In pay- 
ment the syndicate was given 649,987 of preferred stock 
and 649,988 shares of common, which, if sold at the average 
price, netted the syndicate, after returning the {5,000,000 in 
cash subscribed and deducting the item of £600,000 for 
expenses, about £12,000,000, or more than 200 per cent. on 
the original investment. Not a bad return, all things con- 
sidered, especially when one remembers that from beginning to 
end the transaction lasted scarcely nine months. 

The managers and promoters claim that the justification of 
the trust is to be found in the economies which follow from 
concentrated management as opposed to competitive manage- 
ment in many hands, the stability of the market, and the 
reduction of prices to the consumer, thereby resulting in the 
double advantage of higher wages to the producer and lower 
cost to the consumer. The report says that, although higher 
prices could easily have been obtained, the management has 
refused to advance prices, believing that the existing prices are 
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sufficient to yield a fair return on capital and maintain the 
properties in satisfactory physical condition. Regarding the 
outlook for future business the report is very optimistic. Orders 
already have been booked amounting to more than half the 
total combined annual capacity of all the companies. In the 
more highly finished products the consumption in each case 
is greater now than at the corresponding period in 1901, which 
was an abnormally heavy year. The expectation, therefore, is 
for a demand even larger than that of rgo1 and up to the limit 
of production. If the iron and steel business is, as commonly 
accepted, a barometer of the general state of trade, it is evident 
that the American barometer is “set fair ” for the remainder of 
this year at least. 


In my last letter, referring to the Schley Court of Inquiry, I 
pointed out that Commodore Schley had not commanded the 
American squadron at the battle of Santiago. Traversing the 
brief filed by Admiral Schley’s counsel appealing to the 
President to reverse the findings of the court, the Judge 
Advocate-General of the Navy says : 


The weight of the testimony is to the effect that the commodore controlled 
the movements of his flagship, the Brooklyn, well, with the exception of the 
loop. But it also shows, not negatively, but affirmatively and beyond 
question, that he did not control the operation of the fleet in general that 
day. “ 

All this is established, not by theoretical deduction or expert or inexpert 
testimony, but by direct, positive, unimpeached, and unimpeachable testi- 
mony, given under oath by the admiral’s “ brothers in arms.” 

The plain truth of the matter, therefore, developed for the first time under 
the searchlight of the inquiry, although quite incidentally, is that so far as the 
Gloucester, the Iowa, the Indiana, the Texas, and the Oregon are concerned, 
not the stroke of a propeller blade, not the touch of a helm, not the firing of a 
shot, was done under the direction or by the orders of Admiral Schley during 
the memorable battle. 


A. MAURICE Low. 


HOME-TRUTHS ABOUT HOUSING 


Ir is time that the question of urban and rural housing should 
be looked at as a matter of government and statesmanship, and 
not of sentimentality and philanthropy. We have become too 
much accustomed to consider it as meaning a certain form of 
benevolence and charity to the poorer classes; and as most 
people are not philanthropists they get tired of hearing the 
troubles of any class but their own treated as if they were of real 
importance to themselves. Moreover, they put that question 
which is always so awkward for philanthropists: How do you 
know that the people you are wanting to benefit care for the 
thing you are offering them? The Archbishop of Canterbury 
asked the question the other day of this very subject. Whatever 
the philanthropist may reply, the real question is that, no matter 
what the poorer classes may think about them, housing problems 
go to the foundations of national life and therefore concern us all. 

In the first place such problems raise the question of national 
health and physique, and with them the question of national 
character. The home and home life depend on the kind of 
houses in which parents live and bring up their families. 
Statistics without end have been given to show the actual facts of 
overcrowding; such, for instance, as that in London three hundred 
thousand people are living in families composed of four or five 
or six people in one-roomed tenements. And it is by no means 
only the people of the poorest class who are overcrowded. There 
are artisans belonging to skilled trades, or labourers earning fair 
wages, and the reason they are overcrowded is simply that they 
cannot get house-room without living at great distances from 
their work, and thus paying in travelling expenses what they 
would save in rent in distant suburbs, not to speak of the im- 
possibility or great inconvenience of living in outside areas. Nor 
is it artisans alone who pay a large percentage of their income 
for poor accommodation, Clerks and the lower middle and 
trading classes, driven further and further away, have to bear a 
heavy burden owing to the overcrowding of the inner circles of 
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our great towns. It is in this way that improved transit by the 
extension of travelling facilities by trains, trams, and tubes 
becomes so important in the housing question. 

But to prove that overcrowding exists on a terrible scale is 
unnecessary: the facts are quite patent to everybody. What 
is not so well recognised is that the conditions under which 
so many people are living are manifestly stunting their 
physique; the people exposed to them are degenerating physi- 
cally and nervously. That is apparent to the observer in 
the districts where home life has been broken down through 
the want of decent houses. The habits of English men and 
women living in these districts are changing. Their lives are 
spent in the streets ; domestic cookery and home meals are being 
superseded by the makeshift slices of tinned meats, a sort of 
meal in which the subsequent libations at the public-house play 
an ever-increasing part. The women are losing their pride of 
home; with less and less inclination for domestic duties, they 
spend their time more constantly at the public-house. Drunken- 
ness is increasing at an alarming rate amongst married women, 
and of this the chief cause is the wretched character of the houses 
they dwell in, which drives them more and more into nomadic 
habits. All this implies, as a matter of course, the slackening of 
the sense of parental duty. Children are not looked after by 
their parents, and cannot be, because they are driven into the 
streets whenever they are not at school or at work. Their homes 
are only sleeping-places, where they herd together at night. At 
other times both parents and children are glad to escape froma 
place where bedroom and living-room and kitchen are all con- 
tained in one, and where they have no space to move; where 
father and mother and boys and girls of all ages are tumbling 
over each other. A recent report on prisons mentioned the fact 
that young prisoners from homes of this sort were not at all sorry 
to be in prison, because they found it so much better in every 
respect than the wretched houses in which they were accustomed 
to live. While people are born and bred under such conditions 
there is small cause for wondering at the increase of crime 
amongst juveniles, or at the fact that so many of them go back 
again and again to prison, becoming at last members of the pro- 
fessional criminal classes. Money spent on national education is 
as good as thrown away, and the charities of church and chapel 
are only so many other means of demoralisation where all sense 
of decency and self-respect have been destroyed by the sur- 
roundings of home life during the very years when character is 
formed, 
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Housing also raises the question of the efficiency of such 
Government departments as the Home Office and the Local 
Government Board, and the relations of these to the municipali- 
ties and other local authorities. The Local Government Board 
administers the Housing Acts, and its method of work illustrates 
abundantly the old maxim about Acts of Parliament, that legis- 
lation is what the officials who carry it out make of it. If the 
public were really greatly interested in the policy of these Acts, 
one of the first things it would demand would be the reconstitu- 
tion of the Local Government Board. There are few things 
indeed of greater importance to the country than the general 
efficiency of the Board, because it not only has charge of all 
matters affecting the health of the community, but of numberless 
others which are allotted to it when they cannot be placed any- 
where else. The Local Government Board is, in fact, the lumber- 
room of administration. 

There is, again, the question of railways, the influence of the 
railway gang on legislation and administration. Clearances for 
the purposes of their works have been fruitful in lessening house 
accommodation, and deficiency in house room is a nuisance far 
more difficult to deal with than deficiency in sanitation. Through 
railway officers’ legal quibbles and their greater knowledge of the 
Acts they work than that possessed by officials of the Local 
Government Board, as also by a determination to have the way 
that best suits them, more dogged than that of the officials to 
thwart them, the housing clauses in these Acts have in number- 
less instances been evaded and made a dead letter. It must be re- 
membered that for oncethe law as to housing is put into force under 
public Acts it is applied ten times under private legislation. Local 
Authorities during ten years have put forward and actively pro- 
ceeded with, under the Public Health Act, 1890, only some 150 
proposals as to housing, whilst in the session of 1900 alone, out of a 
total of more than 200 private Acts receiving the royal assent, at 
least 100 contained a section providing for the re-housing of dis- 
placed persons of the working classes. Now, the point as to these 
private Acts is that the schemes they contain are left to be worked 
out without the Local Authorities having any control over them. 
The Local Authority has no power to insist upon the execution 
of the law in carrying out the intentions of Parliament; it is 
relegated to the Local Government Board in the provinces, and 
to the Home Office in London, neither of which can be fully 
acquainted with local needs and circumstances. In some recent 
Bills, such as the London County Council’s Thames Tunnel and 
the Rotherhithe and Ratcliffe Bill, the promoters have been 
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required to forward to the Local Authority notice and details of 
the proposed schemes. But this is a provision to which railway 
companies always strenuously object. When they are free to 
deal with the Central Authority alone they can circumvent the 
intentions of Parliament and carry out the housing section in the 
way that best suits their own convenience, without regard to 
supplying the defective accommodation which their devastations 
have made in the neighbourhood. There are cases again in which 
railway companies, by private arrangements with owners of pro- 
perty, get the sites they intend to acquire handed over to them 
cleared of the houses, so that they may not be bound by the 
rehousing clauses that would be introduced into their Bills. The 
purchase of model dwellings adjoining Broad Street Station en- 
abled the London and North Western Railway to undertake the 
dispersion of nearly 600 people who could be driven away with- 
out any provision being made for them. How the companies 
manipulate the compulsory clauses may be seen from the action 
for penalties, amounting to £16,000, recently brought by the 
Home Secretary against the London and North Western Railway 
Company. All this is a consequence of the fact that Local 
Authorities, who are the sanitary authorities and have to deal 
with overcrowding, are shouldered out of the way by these private 
Acts, and have no voice in the matter nor real opportunity of con- 
trolling the compaines. The law on this point needs alteration. 
Even a public body like the London School Board has played the 
same game; thus showing that the pursuit of particular and 
selfish interests always over-rides the larger view of the interest of 
the general community, unless there is an efficient central authority 
—a stimulant, efficient in every respect, both in knowledge and 
competency of machinery—to watch over all. This is what is 
conspicuously lacking at present in regard to the great subject 
of housing in town and country. Towns and urban and rural 
districts run into each other with the growth and transference of 
population as it crosses over the technical boundaries, within 
which each authority acts, or tries to act, independently as if it 
were the sole authority in existence. Areas which for social pur- 
poses are therefore practically homogeneous are treated haphazard 
and piecemeal without any general plan. Not only is each section 
of the area considered merely as if it had no relation to any other, 
but what shall be done or left undone depends on the varying 
quantity and quality of the local patriotism which may happen to 
exist in each Local Authority. 

These areas exist north, south, east, and west of a town like 
London, and to what extent any of them can be made use of for 
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the purpose of building schemes to make up the deficiency of 
house accommodation in the centre, a deficiency extending auto- 
matically day by day, is largely a question of conveniences of 
transit. It is by no mears wholly that; for as the centre is being 
encroached on constantly by factories and business premises, by 
public buildings, by railways and tramways and other transit 
works, at the same time there is continually growing a population 
attendant on these who cannot live outside the centre, however 
good the means of transit may be. There is no need to specify 
the numerous classes who are in this position ; it is a fact which 
may be taken for granted. But, allowing for all this, it still 
remains true that the selection of outside districts suitable for 
housing the population spreading from the town is the most 
important part of the problem, and that the question of transit 
isan element of the utmost importance in connection with it. 
Above all things, therefore, it is necessary that the Government 
department which controls the administration of the Housing 
Acts should have a strong control over the housing projects of 
the various Local Authorities, so as to direct their operations into 
a well-engineered channel, and that the same department should 
exercise an unusually powerful control over the railway and 
other transit companies. The Local Government Board does 
nothing of the kind, and Local Authorities are a sprawling 
mass of disconnected limbs without an efficient nervous centre 
or directing head. The London County Council is unable to 
cope with the London situation, for the problem is every day 
extending beyond its administrative borders. If it takes steps, 
for instance to encourage and assist emigration from a crowded 
East London district to, say, Enfield, it wants to see that over- 
crowding does not result the other end, and that the houses 
put up are properly built. But it has no power to do anything 
of the kind. The Local Government Board has power, but it 
lacks courage. The Board will gladly bully a Local Authority 
Over vexatious details in a scheme locally originated, but never 
moves to compel a lazy Authority to originate action in accord- 
ance with the spirit of the Acts. Thus it hampers an active 
Authority and abets a supine one. 

What is wanted is a separate commission, such as the 
Prisons Commission, Charity Commission, or the Railway Com- 
mission, whose sole duty shall be to direct and control the 
administration of the Acts, to supply information to Local 
Authorities, to stimulate the energies of those that neglect their 
functions, and to encourage those that are alive to their responsi- 
bilities but have to contend with difficulties they cannot surmount 
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without the help from a central well-organised body which is not 
now forthcoming. At present the administration of the Housing 
Acts is mixed up indiscriminately with all the other multifarious 
operations of Local Government work, such as the Poor-law, 
Vaccination, or the speed of motor-cars. These are thrown 
to the Board as if it were the lumber-room of Government, 
One thing after another connected with the public health has 
been thrust upon it with the growth of legislation until it is 
bewildered with its duties, and there has been no corresponding 
growth and improvement in the machinery of the Board. More 
labours have not resulted in more effective division of labour, 
and it is little good making Acts of Parliament if the executive 
does not keep pace with them. In the state of things that exists 
at the Local Government Board the object of the officials is not 
to push the operations of the Housing Acts as far as their legal 
powers can go, but to lay down all the limitations that red tape 
and official routine can devise to restrict them. Before a letter 
from a Local Authority can be answered it has to go a round of 
officials that often occupies several months. It is a common 
saying in the localities that nothing but the threat of a deputation 
will drag an answer out of the Local Government Board. This 
is not the fault of the younger men in the department. There 
are plenty of young men who have the knowledge and the will to 
cope with modern requirements, but they are thwarted by seniors 
who know nothing of either and care little more. There is no 
elasticity about the Board’s arrangements. Instead of accom- 
modating their regulations to the special needs and circumstances 
of each locality as it comes before them, with applications for 
aid in carrying out the Acts, there is practically one cast-iron 
system to which all must conform. 

Take the financial and building regulations asan instance. The 
Board is working in legislative chains as it is, but it makes them 
heavier by its own rules. The Housing Acts only allow the Board 
to sanction loans to Local Authorities for a period of sixty years 
at the most, and this in practice averages about forty-five years. 
So that extortionate rents have to be paid by the tenants, who, 
in the form of rent, have to pay for the whole value of their houses, 
and then hand over the property they have paid for which in 
many cases will last a hundred years beyond the sixty as free 
assets to the ratepayer. How can the poor be housed while this 
system prevails? In Shoreditch only one out of 553 persons 
displaced became a tenant. In the Boundary Street scheme, 
only eleven out of some sooo tenants. If the land charge, that 
is to say the cost of the sinking fund for the purchase of the 
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land, were taken off the rent and the charge for buildings reduced 
to one-half by extending the period to 100 years, a two roomed 
house could be let for 4s. 11d. instead of 6s., and a three-roomed 
house for 6s. 10}d. instead of 8s. 6d. These are figures based on 
actual experience in Inner London, and apply proportionately to 
the circumstances of any housing scheme. Similar regulations, 
under the Small Holdings Act, 1892, have been declared illegal 
by the law officers of the Crown, who gave an opinion that it 
would be sufficient that the rents should cover, with a fair margin 
for eventualities, the interest on all expenditure, including pur- 
chase-money, and that the rent should not provide for the 
repayment of the money expended in purchasing the land. In 
fact, the Local Authority was put in the position of the private 
individual who raises a mortgage on the land he buys. 

The Housing Acts for the towns and country are vastly more 
important than Acts which relate to gardens—a comparative 
luxury, nota necessity. The ratepayer is acting abominably selfishly 
in this matter. He wants to clear out insanitary areas, to improve 
his town, to secure himself from diseases, but he wants the 
tenants to pay for all these benefits besides what they pay in 
rates along with himself. In fact, he acts like a landlord who 
will not improve his estate unless he can make his tenants pay 
the entire cost of the improvements. If they cannot, the land- 
lord will not spend his money ; and in the same way the ratepayer 
shows he is indifferent to the housing question and all it involves 
though he hypocritically pretends tc be anxious about it. One 
other instance, amongst many, of the absurdity of the Building 
Regulations. Under Parts I. and II. of the Housing Acts a building 
scheme may provide for the building of shops, obviously a means 
of reducing the rent of the dwelling part of the building, besides 
being convenient to the inhabitants and neighbourhood. Under 
Part III. this is not allowed, so that though the higher rents 
from the shops would allow of reduction of rents for the houses, 
no shops could be built. The experience which the Board gains, 
or might have gained, from housing schemes in one quarter are 
not utilised by it to help an Authority inanother. It ignores such 
experience ; the officials may have it in their minds, but it finds 
no expression in official practice, because it is much easier to 
make general regulations than to modify them to meet the cir- 
cumstances of each particular case. If a Local Authority thinks 
the needs of its district and economy will be best served by 
building a certain class of houses and shops it will probably find 
itself snubbed, because it does not happen to want that type of 
building which the Board thinks is alone proper for advances of 
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public money. In the same way the Board will disregard the 
wish even of a careful Local Authority that loans should be made 
to the full extent of the already too short period of sixty years, 
and will insist on repayment in a less number of years. This is 
just the way to discourage Local Authorities, and put them off 
doing what is necessary. After one experience of the Board’s 
procedure, town clerks and other officials are choked off from 
beginning any other scheme if they can possibly help it. How- 
ever zealous they may be, the vexations and delay take all the 
enthusiasm out of them. They have plenty of trouble with their 
ratepayers over housing schemes without having all sorts of 
hindrances thrown in their way by the Board. As long as this 
condition of things continues, it is hopeless to expect that there 
will be any inclination to set about the first essential thing to be 
done, that is, a thorough inquiry to be made by all Local 
Authorities as to their lack of housing accommodation, and the 
number and classes of houses they require to meet the wants of 
their particular populations. That should be started in a regular 
systematic fashion by a thoroughly efficient and earnest central 
administrative body, and would constitute an antidote to vested 
interests which too often are a powerful influence on local 
bodies. 

It is, however, in its impotency in regard to the railways that 
the inadequacy of the Local Government Board’s efforts to deal 
with the Acts is most apparent. The Board has no control over 
the railways, and yet the question of a speedy and cheap system 
of railway communication between London and the suburban 
districts suitable for “colonising ” is vital. If the railway com- 
panies do not on their own initiative lay down lines to run 
through and develop districts which would be suitable quarters 
for a new population, there is no power in the Local Government 
Board to exercise any control over them, and while the power is 
lacking no hope can be held out of a practical solution of the 
question. . Railway companies concoct their schemes with abso- 
lute indifference to suburbs with working-class populations. In 
this, like many other keen grasping people, they are often short- 
sighted as to their own interests. In some cases, as in that of 
the Great Eastern Railway, the directors and their advisers have 
seen their interest in helping to develop working-class suburbs. 

Private building schemes would be carried out in districts 
where the houses could be built at cheap rents, and where work- 
men could get easily to and from their work with decent train 
service. But generally, directors and their companies have not 
the foresight and enterprise to project even simple plans. They 
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follow the ordinary effete commercial traditions, and their greed 
runs in the narrowest channels. They move heaven and earth, 
and another locality, to oust a rival from some new coalfield or 
manufacturing town ; but they and their slim officials use all their 
elaborate machinery of legal quibbles and stratagems and devices 
to evade the law which imposes conditions on the de-housing of 
a neighbourhood by their works, or to defeat the insertion of 
provisions in their Bills for giving facilities of travel to any but 
their first- or second-class passengers. The social condition of 
the poorer classes is, in fact, depressed by the railway companies 
as British mercantile interests are sacrificed to foreign countries. 
Manufacturers, farmers and traders are constantly complaining 
that they are exposed to unfair competition from abroad because 
the railways and the steamship companies so arrange freights 
that it is cheaper to send goods into England from Continental 
countries and America, than to send similar goods from one part 
of England to another. In Parliament the directors of railway 
companies work together, so that whatever seems to them not in 
accordance with their interests is defeated, for the railway clique 
is almost supreme. The shareholders in truth are really more 
passive than active. If they acted independently, they would see 
that the narrow policy of the directors is against their interests ; 
but they do not, and it becomes almost impossible to break down 
the impenetrable barrier the railway interest has established in 
Parliament. The Local Government Board has no power to 
compel the co-operation of the railway companies in carrying out 
schemes of housing, even if there was at the Board sufficient 
knowledge to plan, and an organisation specially allotted to the 
work of carrying out the Acts on broad lines. What control 
there is is exercised by the Board of Trade, which will not move 
a finger in connection with housing. 

Besides, the Board of Trade is beaten on its own ground by the 
money, the skill and the combination of the directors. The 
executive departments of government are overmastered by the 
railway power in the same way as the legislative department in 
Parliament and the Committee rooms is outwitted by it. The 
future of England, it is now well understood, depends on her 
success in holding her own against foreign competition in trade, 
and in rearing a race of fine men and women, highly developed 
in body and mind because their social conditions are healthy. 
People at this time of day have heard so much about these two 
aspects of the same truth that they do not need convincing of our 
social failure. But they are are not so well awake as they should 
be to the fact that there is no greater hindrance to all the efforts 
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that have been made, or that may be made, to bring about 
improvements in both respects than the tyrannous power of the 
railway interest, practically controlling as it does all the means of 
intercommunication by water and land in the kingdom. If these 
two objects are matters of national and imperial concern, as they 
are, some means will have to be devised to make it subservient 
and not antagonistic to the nation’s well-being. Neither the 
Board of Trade nor the Local Government Board controls this 
gigantic monopoly, which exists primarily for dividend making. 
Even this is done badly because the companies are too short- 
sighted even as to their own ultimate pecuniary advantage. 
Matters of such national and imperial concern, should no longer 
be the plaything of a badly managed private monopoly. The 
system of internal transit for trade and the creation of healthy 
and beautiful towns for health purposes, need the close co-opera- 
tion of the central government, and of the municipalities and 
Local Authorities and the shareholders, who personally are public 
spirited. 

But they cannot accomplish what is expected of them so long 
as they have their hands tied behind them by the railway com- 
panies. Shareholders should understand what their directors 
are doing. They are encouraging cries for the nationalising of 
railways both from the trading classes and the working classes. 
Shareholders are defeating their own interests if they do not 
wake up their directors to recognise the importance of developing 
new sources of passenger traffic in connection with the modern 
necessity for re-housing the working people and many sections 
of the lower middle classes, of which clerks form an important 
proportion. The railway companies are getting frightened, and 
well they may, at the growth of electric traction. With decreas- 
ing revenues they will have to make alterations in their systems, 
and all in a hurry at huge expense. ‘They cannot afford to go on 
as they have been doing by neglecting the development of 
working-class passenger traffic. Cheap houses simply have to 
be built miles out of town, and if the railways do not afford 
facilities for getting to and fro, tubes and trams will. The 
memorandum recently sent round by a prominent railway 
financier to the stockholders of the London and North Western 
Railway Company suggests a dolorous forecast of what is about 
to happen from the competition of electric railways, but does not 
suggest that the management is alive to the possibilities of meet- 
ing the necessities of a population which has to be re-housed at 
great distances from towns, and therefore has to be provided with 
transit facilities. This memorandum is evidence of the alarm 
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of the leading stockholders at the bungling of the directors. 
There is a suggestion of a conference to discuss the revision 
of traffic rates established by the Railway Rates Act of 1891 ; 
but this would be unnecessary if directors had avoided concen- 
tration of traffic at expensive termini. They are thinking of 
higher charges for goods, iron, and coal to meet their losses. 
What they do not understand is a broad and wise policy adopted 
on their own initiative to help at the same time themselves and 
the public. Yet when they are driven by necessity railway 
managers can discover ways of earning money which they have 
for a long time pooh-poohed and shied at, as they have done in 
matter of improved methods of haulage and organisation which 
they are beginning to learn from America, whereby their goods 
and passenger train earnings per mile should be considerably 
increased. The interest of the shareholders is that their directors 
should depart from narrow traditions generally. Railways will 
never be intelligently administered until the shareholders realise 
that in the long run their interests and that of the public—not 
only the “travelling” public but the whole country—are the 
same. Shareholders will then see that their directors in regard- 
ing themselves as the superiors instead of as the servants of the 
public have been betraying the interests of their trust. When 


that has been realised the shareholders will take the law into 
their own hands and insist on new lines and broader views being 
adopted ; and then attention to housing obligations will find its 
due and proper place in railway policy. 


CLAUDE G. HAY. 


WITH LORD CURZON 


IN BURMA 


TWICE a year, in April and October, the Viceroy of India visits 
the outlying parts of his dominions. There is not much circum- 
stance in his going. In October he rattles down the Simla hill 
behind a pair of tonga ponies, his only distinction the gilt paper 
which immemorial custom permits the native drivers to paste 
over the harness. In March he steams out of the Calcutta railway 
station very much like any other traveller. It is different in the 
places he visits. Here preparations are made for months before- 
hand. Decorations and illuminations, sometimes very original 
decorations and very expensive illuminations, are made ready. 
Swords are burnished—those civil swords that adorn the broad- 
cloth of the Commissioner and the Political Officer ; cocked hats 
are brought from their dusty retirement ; tables of precedence are 
consulted ; orderlies gallop to and fro. Addresses are enshrined 
in embossed silver caskets ; the local battery is warned for the 
salute. The programme of the day’s doings is a work of anxious 
deliberation, for the visit of the Viceroy is an event of far-reaching 
consequence to a province. It is the occasion for the settling of 
outstanding questions of all kinds, and for important pronounce- 
ments of policy. 

A more or less stereotyped series of routes has been laid down, 
so that the principal sections of the Indian Empire may be 
inspected in turn. Burma comes late on the list, and it has thus 
happened that each of the two Viceroys who immediately pre- 
ceded Lord Curzon travelled to this province on the eve! of his 
departure. Belated visits like these are of very little use, at least 
so far as concerns what can be done by the head of the Govern- 
ment of India, and we have been taught of late how much this is. 
A Viceroy who is upon the point of retiring is embarrassed in 
making promises, or in using his great official influence to initiate 
reforms, by the fear of committing his successor. The first-hand 
knowledge he gains by personal inspection is largely lost in ami- 
able congratulation, instead of being preserved, as it should be, 
to aid in arriving at right decisions when questions involving the 
interests of the province subsequently come up. Notes may be 
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put on record, but are pretty certain to be forgotten in the com- 
petition of other claims when their writer is no longer present to 
give them the corollary of action. 

It is characteristic of Lord Curzon that he has got through the 
more usual of the Indian tours so quickly as to be able to visit 
Burma with two full years of office still before him. The 
announcement, made early last autumn, of his intention not only 
to devote his winter tour to Burma, but to march there by the 
difficult way of the jungles of Assam and Manipur, was warmly 
received in Rangoon, which is the centre of public opinion in the 
province. The programme was held to indicate a determination 
to take Burma seriously and to look efficiently into its problems, 
the route chosen adding to the impression, since, with all its 
remoteness, it included a considerable portion of the proposed 
alignment of an influentially supported railway advertising no 
less an ambition than to connect India with Burma. 

The feeling of cordiality was subsequently increased when it 
was found that the Viceroy adhered to his plans, in spite of the 
death of the Amir of Afghanistan, in spite, too, of an illness 
which cast doubt upon the advisability of so arduous an under- 
taking. Lord Curzon took with him the Foreign Secretary, and 
arranged his march so as to keep in touch with the telegraph line 
which crosses, vid Manipur, from India to Burma. Should 
untoward events have happened in Afghanistan he would have 
been, therefore, in a position to issue the necessary orders. 
Special arrangements were made throughout the subsequent 
portion of the tour to the same end, telegraph operators accom- 
panying the party, even on the voyage down the Irrawaddy, to 
tap the wires and keep up communication with the outside world 
whenever opportunity offered. The march was carried out in its 
entirety, the Viceroy not only riding across the difficult series of 
parallel gorges which separate Burma from Assam, but arriving 
in Mandalay looking in distinctly better health than when he set 
out, and able to spend long hours on foot in the wearying duty 
of personal inspection. 

At Mandalay the party stepped into the fairyland of the 
Burmans. Real ex-princesses, in pink silk tameins, smoked 
enormous cheroots at the railway station where the municipality 
presented itsaddress. The principal durbar was held in Supyalat’s 
lily throne-room, where the alleged blood of a murdered maid- 
of-honour still stains a gilded door, and where the lacquered roof 
and immense red teak pillars stand as they stood when they 
witnessed Thebaw’s massacres. The durbarees included Shan 
kinglings making obeisance in close succession to their hereditary 
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Kachin foes, whose recent pastime it was to raid them with 
choppers. The barge that conveyed the Viceroy to the boat- 
races on the palace moat was a floating dragon with a gilded 
kiosk on its back. Well-born Burmese maidens, in cardboard- 
tailed court-dresses, swayed and languished to discordant music 
and wonderful songs of welcome. Everywhere gay Burmese 
crowds laughed, and bunting and arches of welcome glittered in 
the sunshine. At Rangoon, at Moulmein, at Lashio, at thousand- 
year-old Pagan and modern Yenangkyat very much the same 
fantastic display took place. Behind it lay the grievances and 
problems of the country, nor was there any lack of memorials and 
addresses to bring them to attention. 

Burma’s central complaint is that she has been neglected, that 
she has been treated in past years like a backward child, when, 
as a matter of fact, in spite of her laziness and her lighthearted- 
ness, she has reached responsible adolescence and is entering 
upon a career which promises extraordinary prosperity. So rich 
is the country that, from being a burden upon the exchequer of 
the Government of India, it now has an annually growing surplus, 
large enough to be the subject of a dispute, of which the Viceroy 
was destined to hear a good deal in the course of his travels. On 
all sides development is apparent. Rangoon, as Lord Curzon 
pointed out in one of his speeches, was fifty years ago a fishing 
village. It is now the third port of the Indian Empire, and 
begins to compete, in commercial activity, even with Calcutta 
and Bombay. Inland lie fertile rice-fields, lacking only railways 
to transport their yield to the already groaning wharves of the 
capital. The petroleum industry has reached dimensions which 
invite comparison with Batoum. The output of the Yenangkyat- 
Yenangyoung oil-field is already a hundred thousand gallons 
daily. Yet this is little to what seems in store, since new wells 
are being sunk over an area sixty miles in length, a large 
proportion striking oil in paying amount. So bright is the 
prospect for this industry that Lord Curzon was told in Rangoon 
additional machinery, to the value of a quarter of a million 
sterling, is on its way out from Europe, and a pipe-line, a couple 
of hundred miles in length, is shortly to be constructed, to convey 
the produce to the seaboard from the wells and supersede the 
river-steamer flats at present in use. His Excellency heard of 
fertile wheat-producing territory in the Shan States, which is but 
beginning to be exploited, of promising coal and jade pits, of 
ruby mines and gold washings; nor could he fail to see for 
himself the prosperity of the British merchant of Rangoon, and 
the opportunities there waiting for the profitable investment of 
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capital. All this is of mushroom growth. Fourteen years ago 
the trade was almost insignificant, and the losses made over the 
struggling industries so great that it had become the fashion to 
aver that nothing could be profitably worked in Burma. 

There is another side to the picture that was presented to the 
Viceroy. It is that of a great invading army of natives of India, 
labourers from Chota-Nagpur, artisans from Dacca, money- 
lenders from Madras, streaming across the Bay of Bengal, to do 
the work the Burman is too indolent to undertake for himself, to 
lend him money, and reap his crops. Day by day the Indian 
population of Burma is growing in numbers and wealth. Day 
by day its hold upon the industries and the land of the province 
is increasing, so that those who know the country best are 
loudest in their lament that its ancient people are being 
supplanted and must eventually succumb to the competition of 
more pushing and grasping races. 

This combination of the old and the new, this contact of the 
placid Buddhistic laissez faire with the hurrying vigour of the 
prosperous British merchant and of the pushing Indian artisan, 
is the essential feature of the Burma of to-day. It was pictured 
vividly at the Yenangkyat wells, where a great stone image of 
Buddha looked down in meditation on the Viceregal party rowed 
ashore by Indian Lascars, keen-faced British and American 
engineers in charge of modern machinery waiting on the shore, 
and the happy Burman dancing on a tinsel-decked barge in 
honour of the occasion. 

Lord Curzon’s vigorous personality has nowhere come out 
more strongly than on tour in this wonderful country. The 
problems he was confronted with were different from those which 
have been called his food and drink in India. But the uncom- 
promising pertinacity and indefatigable push and industry which 
have served him in such stead in India were ready for their fresh 
opportunity and were applied with courage and directness. If 
Lord Curzon expressed his views freely, however, if he 
demolished cherished proposals that he believed to be unreason- 
able, with cut and thrust that sometimes drew blood, he went so 
patiently, in the first place, into the question at issue, and showed 
himself so industriously anxious to arrive at the facts, that even 
those who found their carefully prepared recommendations flung 
back at them, with reason heaped rhetorically upon reason for 
their rejection, have been disposed to accept the decision as fair, 
whether or not they may themselves have been convinced. They 
have blamed, not the judgment pronounced, but the way the case 
has been presented. They have complained of contortion of the 
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image caused by the imperfection of the mirror into which a 
stranger must look for his impressions, but noticeably not of bias 
or incompleteness in his vision. 

The Burma tour presents a number of incidents which can be 
quoted in illustration of Lord Curzon’s methods. The countr y 
indeed, offers an unusual opportunity for the genius of energetic 
reform, for its enormously rapid development has enabled many 
anomalies to grow up, its officials having been too busy conduct- 
ing the ordinary administration in an enervating climate to find 
much leisure for initiating changes, while the Government of 
India has, hitherto, been too remote to interfere with effect. 

Primarily the Viceroy went into the question of the railways, 
journeying to the terminus of the Mandalay-Kunlon line, in the 
far distant wilds of the Northern Shan States, to see one of the 
biggest for himself. The Kunlon railway was commenced a good 
many years ago with the idea of tapping the trade of the rich 
districts of Western China, by way of Yunnan. Millions after 
millions sterling have been lavished upon it. The highest viaduct 
in the world, that of the Gokteik gorge, has been built, only to 
discover further range beyond range of mountains and gorges, 
and the prospect of ever more millions to be spent in surmount- 
ing them. At the same time the hope of reaching China by this 
route has gradually become extinct, and the preposterous in- 
significance of the trade of the regions that can be won by it has 
come into prominence. The magic of the idea of building a 
railway through British territory to China, nevertheless, prevailed, 
until Lord Curzon went to the spot, and finally stopped the 
undertaking. The speech in which he dealt with the question, 
in his reply to a memorial of the local Chamber of Commerce in 
Rangoon, will bear some quoting. Suniming up the case he said : 

My belief is that there has been a greater lack both of exact knowledge and 
of perspective in the treatment of this matter, and a looser rein given to the 
imagination, than in almost any subject of contemporaneous politics. Were 
a bonfire to be made to-morrow of the prolific literature to which it has given 
birth, I do not think that any one in the world would be the loser. The parts 
of Yunnan to which access could be gained by rail from the Northern Shan 
States are not those which it would be of any advantage to us to tap; the 
building of a railway through them to the upper waters of the Yangtse in 
Szechuan is, if not a physical impossibility, at any rate so speculative and so 
enormously costly an undertaking, that neither the Home Government, nor 
the Indian Government, nor any company or syndicate could conceivably 
undertake it; the idea that if it were built the wealth of Szechuan would 
stream down a single metre-gauge line, many miles of which would have to scale 
the mountains bya rack, to Rangoon, while great arterial rivers flow through the 
heart of the province of Szechuan itself, which are quite competent to convey 
its trade to and from the sea—is one, as it seems to me in the present stage of 
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Central Asia evolution, almost of midsummer madness. Why we should even 
carry on our present railway at the extra cost of considerably over halfa million 
sterling to the Kunlong Ferry, across which the entire Chino-Burmese trade 
is successfully transported in two dug-outs, and amounts to less than one 
hundred tons a year, is beyond my comprehension. For my own part, there- 
fore, I cannot advise that in the pursuit of fanciful political ambitions we 
should use Indian money to spreadeagle our railways over foreign countries 
and remote continents, while all the time there is lying the most splendid and 
lucrative field of investment at our doors. There is a good deal to be done 
within range of our own perch, before we begin to flap our wings in distant 
firmaments. I do not say that there are no political reasons which could 
justify such a venture. But such reasons, to be decisive, must be overwhelm- 
ingly strong; while their strength would be manifestly enhanced could they 
be reinforced by financial arguments, which in the present case are eon- 
spicuously lacking. For my own part, therefore, I would sooner see this 
flourishing country overspread with a network of lines bringing waste lands 
under cultivation, increasing population, developing security, and expanding 
trade, than I would throw out tentacles into the unknown... . There are 
abundant projects in this country which would return a certain 10 per cent. if 
not more. Let us take some of them in hand, and link up the various parts 
of Burma itself, before we jump out into space without any clear idea of 
where we are going to land. 

It is difficult to estimate what this one decision, thus crisply 
expressed, meansto Burma. Sober business men in Rangoon say 
with confidence that it will lead to the opening of hitherto un- 
tapped areas of extraordinary richness in the very heart of British 
territory, the adding of millions to the revenue, and the increase 
of the traffic of the main lines of railway—good enough reasons 
all for stopping the frittering away of capital on such a scheme as 
the Kunlon railway. 

Scarcely less important for Burma is the change in its internal 
administration that is to date from Lord Curzon’s visit. Hitherto 
the head of the local government has been divorced from his 
capital and his offices for considerably more than half the year, 
the Lieutenant-Governor residing in the hill station of Maymyo, 
while the offices have remained in Rangoon. This will now cease. 
The province will be relieved of the keeping up of an unnecessary 
Government House at decadent Mandalay, and the system long 
adopted in all other Indian provinces will be insisted upon in 
Burma, whereby the move of the government to health resorts, 
away from the real centre of business, is restricted to four months 
out of the twelve. This is of more consequence than may at first 
appear, for, under the Indian system of administration, the Lieu- 
tenant-Governor is all powerful in his province, and all necessary 
to it. The local government is a euphemism. A Council exists, 
but it is only for legislative purposes, all questions relating to the 
ordinary administration of the province being decided by the 
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Lieutenant-Governor, and by him alone. It is thus specially 
desirable that this official should remain in the closest contact 
possible with the interests he serves. 

The initiation of measures to save the ancient archzological 
remains which enshrine so much of the past history of the 
country from defacementand destruction is another definite benefit 
which will accrue to Burma frem Lord Curzon’s visit. Only 
those who accompanied the Viceroy in his personal inspection 
of decaying pagodas and palaces at places like Pagan and Manda- 
lay, can appreciate the amount of labour he devoted to this 
object. In a number of cases orders were passed upon the spot 
for the preservation of particular structures. In others the pre- 
paration of schemes was commenced in conjunction with the 
public works officials, and arrangements were made for the provi- 
sion of funds for repairs and for the inspection, by competent 
agency, of archzological remains elsewhere. Local officials are 
to be kept informed of the relative interest of the various ancient 
buildings in their districts, and of the nature of the measures neces- 
sary to prevent spoliation and destruction. They will also be 
provided with money to effect what is needful, and such scandals 
as the looting of the Ananda pagoda in the name of archeology, 
and the waste of public money employed in renewing gilding of 
King Thebaw’s palace, while rooms of royal state were relegated 
to the purposes of commissariat offices and billiard rooms, are not 
likely to be repeated. 

I have already spoken of the question of railway communica- 
tion between Burma and India. This has been narrowed down 
by Lord Curzon toa single scheme for a line vid Chittagong, 
which is to be further surveyed, the probabilities of more mis- 
directed energy upon these tempting projects being thus reduced 
to a minimum. Another important matter which has been 
decided relates to the status of Rangoon. This city is now to be 
admitted to the position its size and wealth entitle it to, by being 
placed on the same footing, in the matter of loans, as Presidency 
towns in India. The arrangement is intended to enable much 
needed but hitherto financially impossible improvements to be 
effected, by permitting a reasonable proportion of the expense to 
be transferred to the shoulders of the next generation, which will 
also participate in the benefits conferred. The dredging of a 
channel through the bar which is silting up the mouth of the 
Moulmain harbour is another definite measure put upon its feet 
during the Viceroy’s visit. For years this important port has 
demanded some such work, for years experts have disputed, while 
trade has fallen off and the port has been threatened with ruin. 
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It has remained for Lord Curzon to put the matter in train to be 
actually done. 

In some ways more striking than any of these material accom- 
plishments has been the touch established by the Viceroy with 
the religious leaders of the country. One of the most picturesque 
incidents of the tour was his interview, in the grounds of the 
“Nine Hundred and Ninety-Nine Pagodas” below Mandalay 
Hill, with the twenty-three Sayadaws (abbots) of the principal 
Buddhist monasteries and some thousand influential monks of 
the yellow robe. The object was to discuss, face to face, 
numerous questions which concern the priesthood and its insti- 
tutions, through certain of which every male Burman in the 
country passes at one time or another of his life. These ques- 
tions included that of the appointment of the Thathanabaing 
(Buddhist archbishop), an individual who carries untold influence 
with eight millions of the people of Burma. It would be perhaps 
more unwise in this connection than anywhere to claim infalli- 
bility for the orders that will be passed, but the fact that the con- 
ference has taken place, and that the heads of the dominant 
religion of the country have been given sympathetic personal 
hearing and have verbally discussed their grievances and aspira- 
tions with the Viceroy of India, is something entirely new to 
them. These priests occupy a position which Englishmen find 
difficulty in realising. Each is the head of a school, their united 
pupils equalling, sooner or later, the male population of the 
country. Hitherto they have too often received the perfunctory 
official direction, “ Put your request in writing and it shall be 
considered.” Time and again they have obeyed it to find that 
nothing has resulted. Lord Curzon’s method has been different. 
It has been to hear them out, to grant them on the spot what he 
has ascertained, beforehand, may be conceded, and to explain to 
them by word of mouth why other of their requests may have to 
be refused. They will talk about this to their pupils in the far 
away kyaungs in all parts of the country. The pupils wil! tell 
their parents, and the message of sympathy will thus become 
known as no other means can make it. It is not easy to gauge 
the result, but officials and others who have good means of ascer- 
taining begin to say already that a very real impression has been 
produced. The advice given by the Viceroy in his Mandalay 
durbar speech—in which he bade his hearers not to forget their 
ancient teaching of reverence, but to preserve what is priceless in 
the old as well as to add what is valuable in the new—is receiving 
attention which, but for the interview with the monks, would not 
have been accorded. 
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In regard to the industries of Burma, and especially that rising 
one of petroleum, the desirability of the touch Lord Curzon has 
established needs little demonstration. The Burma petroleum- 
wells stand almost alone, as an independent British undertaking 
of the kind, outside the great American combine. Legislation has 
hitherto pressed heavily upon them and will have to be modified, 
especially as regards the prohibition now existing of the transport 
of that valuable by-product, light naphtha, yielded in Jarge quan- 
tities by the Burma wells, and suited for such purposes as the 
driving of motor-cars. The question of maintaining the indepen- 
dence of the industry, and of meeting the endeavour that will 
sooner or later be made to coerce it into subordination to the 
American combine, has also to be settled. All this can now be 
taken up by the head of the Government of India with knowledge 
that has been lacking to his predecessors. The question of the 
land tenure of Upper Burma and of the extent to which it is 
possible and desirable to reduce the power of the usurer, by the 
limitation of the right to transfer land, is yet another matter that 
bears with it enormous consequences for good and evil to millions 
of the King’s subjects in this province. It is one upon which 
legislation has lately been commenced experimentally, upon a 
very large scale, in the Punjab and the Central Provinces. Like 
the questions of the establishment of agricultural banks and of 
police reform, which are also pending, it will be the more intelli- 
gently dealt with for what has happened during the past two 
months. 

Reference may here be made to the vexed question of the pro- 
vincial settlement. Every five years the Government of India 
renews the charter of the various local governments. This signifies 
that from time to time a new financial arrangement is made, 
whereby the province is allowed to retain the proceeds of certain 
taxes to pay for its own administration, while the Government of 
India takes possession of the remainder. The surplus revenue 
having been growing in Burma, there has been a continually 
increasing amount for Simla and Calcutta to absorb, and a 
vigorous expression of opinion is heard to the effect that money 
has been thus diverted which should fairly have been spent on 
the building of railways and roads in the province itself. A 
murmur has even arisen in the market-place hinting at severance 
from India under the wing of the Colonial Office. This proposal 
has now been sensibly dropped, and the uncompromising 
reminders of the Viceroy may well have gone in the direction of 
confirming loyal recognition of the justice of Burma’s contribu- 
ting, to the full extent of its means, towards the upkeep of the 
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central administration to which it owes its very existence as a 
British possession, as well as its administration, and such im- 
portant, though lesser, advantages as communication with the 
outside world by means of the Indian postal and telegraph 
services. Lord Curzon discussed the matter at some length in 
his reply to the address presented to him on his arrival in 
Rangoon, when he showed that the money raised of late years 
upon Government of India security, for the construction of 
railways and works of public utility in Burma, has been more 
than the total contribution made by the province towards the 
general Imperial account. The subject of the disposal of the 
surplus is nevertheless a sore one, and the moment critical, as the 
readjustment of balances will almost immediately engage the 
attention of the parties concerned. 

This article must not close without some reference to two 
important memorials which Lord Curzon thought well to repulse 
with an emphatic negative during his stay in Burma. These are 
the petition of the educational syndicate for the formation of a 
university for Burma, and the representation of the Rangoon 
Chamber of Commerce for the appointment of a barrister to the 
chief judgeship of the Rangoon Chief Court. As regards the first, 
Lord Curzon’s decision has been very generally acquiesced in, 
the leading newspaper in Burma cordially endorsing the 
destructive criticism he let loose upon the scheme. Inthe matter 
of the second, official and non-official opinion are in antagonism. 
The former strongly supports the Viceroy ; the latter as strongly 
opposes the view he has adopted, which is that to which the local 
government and the Secretary of State were already committed. 
The question will now be carried to the House of Commons. 
The commercial community claim that, as Rangoon has been 
placed on an equality with the presidency towns in other matters, 
it should also resemble them in having a barrister as chief judge, 
the idea being that such an officer would not only be better fitted 
than a civilian to deal with commercial cases, but would be free 
from the traditions and limitations of government service, and 
would, in fact, stand as a more independent authority between 
the commerce of the country and the executive government than 
could any man, however able and honest, whose views had been 
bound for years in the red tape of officialdom. The opinion of 
the Burma Government, which Lord Curzon has so vigorously 
supported, is that the intimate experience of the people which the 
civilian’s training affords is more necessary to the administration 
of justice in Burma than is the technical knowledge of the law 
in which the barrister excels. The rejoinder that “if in Burma 
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why not also in Bengal and Bombay, where the senior judge of 
the High Court is invariably a barrister, and no one has ventured 
to suggest the desirability of change,” has not yet been answered. 
The controversy continues, and it is characteristic of Lord Curzon 
that he should have stepped down into the arena to strike a blow 
in it. It is noticeable as almost the solitary instance of any 
magnitude, during the tour, in which local opinion has stood out 
stubbornly against his reasoning. In almost every other case he 
has succeeded, more or less completely, in putting himself in 
accord with public opinion. That he has given an efficient 
onward push to a number of measures of far-reaching benefit to 
the province, few will be found to dispute. 
E. C. COTEs. 


AS AN AMERICAN SEES IT 


Now to return to my subject (the New World). I find that there is nothing 
barbarous and savage in this nation by anything that I can gather, excepting 
that every one gives the title of barbarism to everything that is not in use in 
his own country, as indeed we have no other level of truth and reason than 
the example and idea and opinions and customs of the place wherein we live. 
There is always the perfect religion, there the perfect government, there the 
perfect everything.—Montaigne, Essays (period 1572-1580). 


But Lord! to see the absurd nature of Englishmen that cannot forbear 
laughing and jeering at everything that looks strange.——Pepys’ Diary, 
November 27, 1662. 


He was little pleased with America, and where he was not pleased he 
expressed himself with much severity. Asa philosopher he might be expected 
to see with less surprise and dissatisfaction the imperfections of a new state so 
remote from the improvements and influences of Europe; and as a guest of 
America he might be expected to repay her hospitality with more urbanity 
and indulgence.—Thomas Twining, 1796. 


For our own part, if we may be frank, we did not like America at all. We 
liked Americans very much indeed, but we did not like their country. We 
have never visited a country where we would less like to live. America, in 
one word, struck us as simply an inferior England, a deteriorated England, an 
England soiled with a good deal of nastiness imported from the Continent of 
Europe, and narrowed by a good deal of indigenous provincialism. Whatso- 
ever was admirable in America was English, whatsoever was not English was 
not admirable.—Review in London Chronicle, November 19, 1899. 


The real feeling of the great mass of the British public, and, we believe, of 
British statesmen, on the whole subject is perfectly simple, and can be easily 
expressed. This country understands America far better than it used, and 
with understanding has come appreciation—London Spectator, December 9, 
1899. 


I discovered immediately how impossible it is for a man to form any correct 
impression of America until he has visited it. I found a clear, intellectua 
atmosphere, a broad tolerance, and a universal hospitality which delighted 
me.... I visited many cities, but nowhere did I see one sign or hear one 
hint of animosity toward England.—-Frederic Harrison, 1got. 
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THE charity which the level-headed Sieur de Montaigne was 
willing even in his day to extend to the New World (he was 
talking of Brazil in the paragraph quoted), was not by any means 
emulated by his fellows; neither had it been the custom, nor 
was it the habit of his time or of succeeding times, to show con- 
sideration in these issues. On the contrary, the complacency, 
the self-satisfaction, the superciliousness, the certain condescen- 
sion, the pre-judgment and snap judgment, all so neatly summed 
up by Montaigne in his statement of the canons of criticism that 
in his day controlled the European view of America, have for 
centuries been the New World’s lot to be accepted meekly or 
under protest, as the case might be. 

So far as our trans-Atlantic British cousins go, however, it is 
becoming increasingly evident that a new current has set in since 
1898. There is, it is true, not complete unanimity as to how 
America and Americans should be treated; some of the old 
revilers still keep at it, the old keynote is still sounded by the 
irreconcilables, and the London Chronicle’s review of November 
1899 still does duty for thousands of Englishmen as a suc- 
cinct and frank expression of their view of “ civilisation in the 
United States,” but that a new era is being entered upon few can 
doubt. In the first place, a series of events, beginning with the 
war between Spain and the United States and closing with the 
death of President McKinley, have brought the two great branches 
of the Anglo-Saxon people nearer together than ever before. 
Whatever friendliness may have been engendered by the attitude 
of Great Britain during the Hispano-American War, was as 
nothing to the sympathetic confraternity which found expression 
in the condolences over the death of Queen Victoria, and then, in 
more marked degree, in the overwhelming sympathy and true 
feeling displayed by the Government and people of Great Britain 
when the President of the United States fell stricken by the 
assassin. It is a question, which at present one would be com- 
pelled to answer in the affirmative, whether this latest expression 
of the “ British attitude” has not more than atoned for all the 
misunderstandings and mistakes of the past. Certainly the effect 
on the current of thought of the British people, of such a pomp 
and circumstance of affectionate interest, one might say, as 
marked the news and editorial comment on President McKinley’s 
assassination, to say nothing of the public and private tributes 
of respect in cathedral and chapel to the memory of the dead, 
can hardly be over-estimated. It will do more than a hundred 
Atlantic Unions to promote those mutual understandings that 
men like the late Sir Walter Besant saw must subsist between the 
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two countries in the future if they are to fulfil their world’s 
mission. For the only way to secure this understanding is to 
have dene, once and for all, with the once current misrepresen- 
tions of the civilisation of the United States, and to have some 
let upon the once familiar application of the dogma that 
differences in polity, manners, customs, and habits mean but one 
thing, deficiencies ; and that departures from British forms are 
defects, to be contemned and anathematised by all those who 
flatter themselves on their “ high standards.” When one recalls 
that this spirit has been the correct thing in Great Britain from 
the early period up almost to the immediate present, continually 
consistent and perversely persistent, is it astonishing therefore 
that in this year of grace 1902 the two great English-speaking 
peoples are just beginning to respect one another’s point of view 
and to appreciate one another at somewhat like the real worth 
inherent in both nations ? 

Moreover, despite the present admirable state of things, unless 
the Briton who is sincerely anxious to let the dead past bury the 
dead has a care, he may make for continued differences by his 
ignorance as to what has really kept the two countries so long 
separated in sympathies. At present, feeling he has done all an 
honourable man can do to show his true self to his neighbour 
and blood relative, the average Briton is disposed to forget all 
past delinquencies on his part and has started in to wonder at 
aud moralise over what he calls “ American dislike.” Naturally 
he endeavours to shift the responsibility for the misunderstand- 
ings of the past on to American shoulders ; but, as the American 
sees it, the injurious influences—now, it is to be hoped, for 
evermore mere memories—have been not the American school 
histories, though so many Englishmen so think, and, though 
Plimsoll crossed the ocean in his old age to scotch the anti- 
British snakes in them, not the alien, hyphenated citizenship, 
especially the Irish citizenship, with its effect on politics and poli- 
ticians, as so many other believe. No; the determining influence 
has been the Briton himseli—the travelling Briton who infests 
the United States and the home-keeping Briton whose habitat is 
his own tight little isle. By the very consequence of the dogma 
stated by Montaigne, the persistent tendency of Britons at home 
and abroad to view the civilisation of the United States as on a 
lower level has worked for bad blood. But even this might have 
been taken for granted and allowed for, had it not been that 
British travellers, acting on this premise, behaved (and some still 
behave) as if they were visiting Bechuanaland, and so gave (and 
give) such universal offence that the irritation, reacting in all 
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directions, has kept old prejudices confirmed and developed new 
ones to the confusion of the real merits of the best and highest 
civilisation in each country concerned. We can stand being 
expected to take kindly to the suggestion that the greatest com- 
pliment that can be paid to us, as Americans, is to praise us for 
our close approximation to British types, and we can also stand 
on the part of the visitor a hearty self-satisfaction with British 
ways; but when it is expected of us meekly to accept bad 
manners as if we are without standards and can know no better, 
every fibre in us rebels, and if out of politegess at times we dis- 
semble our feelings, the offensive acts none the less rankle, the 
resentment is none the less keen. 

Taking this view-point, one must see that American opinion, 
within the present generation for instance, has been as an inevit- 
able consequence more powerfully affected by what Englishmen 
think and do and say of America and Americans of to-day than 
by what the fathers thought of John Bull and John Bull thought 
of Jonathan in 1776. No one but an American has any idea of 
the volume, extent, and potential character of the anecdotes 
current in American society that depict the Briton in an un- 
favourable light, in so far as his attitude toward the United States 
is concerned. There are few Americans who have not had sore 
experience with British superciliousness and aggressive rudeness 
and indifference to the susceptibilities of others, and when all the 
experiences are blended they have a cumulative effect and make 
a composite that is far more to be feared than the worst school 
history. The stories that are mere variations on the theme that 
in a country of no social standards anything is permissible, are 
implicitly accepted in the United States, and have taken their 
place as one of the things American humour can safely turn 
upon and be sure of its laugh. The English solecisms are known 
from Dan to Beersheba and the solecists have their misdeeds 
quoted everywhere. One incident is related but to be matched 
with another, and whenever on summer porch, at dinner during 
the winter season, or at the late hour chats in clubs, the issue be 
raised, the result is a flood of anecdote that leaves the offending 
Briton little save his title, if he have one. In consequence, the 
common belief as to the intentional bad manners of Englishmen 
has so affected the American imagination that unquestionably 
many offences are suspected where none are intended and an 
innocent failure to meet local customs is viewed as a direct 
insult. One cannot get rid of these stories by pooh-poohing 
them. Many are gross exaggerations doubtless; others belong to 
the familiar class of the si non e vero e ben trovato type, but the 
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larger part by far are based on actual occurrences. And it must 
be remembered that these stories of bad manners, of offensive 
indifference to American ways, of contemptuous ignorance of 
American conditions, are not related of what in England would 
be called the lower or the middle-class people, but of those who 
belong to the upper and intellectual classes. 

Now, it must be obvious, such ideas as these cannot be common 
property in the United States without affecting the national 
imagination, and so determining, along with other causes, the 
national attitude. Hell may have no fury like a woman 
scorned, it certainly has no dislike so bitter as that superinduced 
by supercilious treatment from those who endeavour to force a 
great people of varied characteristics into the category of in- 
feriority. If the Briton in America is his own undoing, the 
American in Great Britain (the period since May 1898 excepted) 
has not altogether found his prejudices removed. His experiences 
but confirm, too often, his early impressions. And his spolia opima 
of travel run the whole gamut of British misapprehension and 
British misinformation of things American. The American who 
prides himself on his surface knowledge at least of the 
geographical and governmental facts of Europe wearies of cor- 
recting, otherwise intelligent Englishmen on the simplest facts of 
American geography, history, art and literature, while it would 
seem that Professor Bryce had indeed lived in vain—save for 
American college students—when one takes the woeful lack of 
knowledge of American polity and politics met with abroad into 
consideration. 

These things may all seem slight to those who do not under- 
stand what a great part the emotions and the imagination play in 
a people’s development and in the creation of a national spirit 
and national friendships and national antipathies. As a mere 
physical and political fact the early necessitated colonial differ- 
entiation, followed by the historic separation through social and 
political cleavage would not have kept the two peoples at daggers’ 
points had it not been that the pen-picture of the United States 
continually presented in Great Britain until within a few years, 
was that of a nation and a people whose gods were of clay, 
whose civilisation lacked the refining interests of art and literature, 
whose spirituality was of the camp-meeting type, the vulgar level 
of dissident and discordant rival chapels, whose politics were 
unspeakable, whose manners were amusing and _ personalities 
offensive. This may sound like a harsh and unjust indictment in 
view of the about-face that began in 1898 and culminated last 
year in the recognition of the common loss in the death of an 
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American President, but if both nations are to keep each other’s 
respect, the rival pitfalls of the past must be clearly understood, 
so as to be avoided in the future, for even families that have been 
as “ heavenly twins” under a common sorrow have been known 
to fight bitterly over the will. 

Above all, while both nations to-day are wiping out all the old 
scores, and doing it manfully, it should not be forgotten that 
there is still one unreconciled factor that has to be reckoned 
with. This factor, to which is due a certain bitterness of feeling 
out of all proportion to the alleged differences, is, if anything, 
more aggressively active than ever before, and is the more in- 
sistent since it sees in the amity and comity that mark the 
relations of the United States and Great Britain the doom of its 
own dog-in-the-manger policy. In other words, Canada is now, 
as she has always been, the fly in the Anglo-Saxon ointment. If 
at any time British opinion has taken a kindly turn, if Britons 
found we were “not half bad,” Canada has been ever ready with 
shrill assertiveness to assure the British at home and the tourist 
“in her midst” that we are all that Tory fancy has painted us. 
Much of the bitterness of Nova Scotia, New Brunswick and 
Ontario where it is not the odium figulinum, is due to the tradi- 
tions of the loyalists, who, losing all in the revolution, fleeing to 
Canada, began life anew under such unfavourable conditions that 
the iron, indeed, entered their souls, and they and their descen- 
dants have repaid the revolutionists or rebels—we are still that to 
them—in persistent hate. These traditions have powerfully 
coloured Canadian politics and policy, and, indeed, reacted on 
British thought, since with so important a colony ever ready to 
rally to any abuse of the United States that appeared in British 
prints, the opponents of the United States have been kept in 
countenance. On the other hand, we Americans have under- 
rated the Canadian abuse. Treating Canada as a primitive state, 
as a summer playground, where we fish and hunt and seek re- 
invigoration on wild reaches of coast, on island retreats, or in 
the lake-strewn wilderness, we, with the good-natured ‘indifferenee 
of those who know what a source of proht they are to the 
neighbourhood, have treated the sullenness, the implacability of 
Canada as a factor negligible. That a Halifax newspaper should 
see fit at the height of the summer tourist season to print a column 
of carefully collected criminal incidents and label it “ Life in 
Yankeeland,” does not annoy but amuses the American who 
knows that the present and the future of the Maritime Provinces 
depends on American capital; nor when he visits Upper Canada 
is he surprised at French disdain in Quebec—which greedily 
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takes the tourist gold—or loyalist high Tory hostility in Ontario, 
or the mining jealousies of British Columbia. On the contrary, 
he expects it. It is to him part of that lack of development, 
that narrow outlook, that eighteenth-century atmosphere that 
makes touring in Canada so interesting. Still the American 
recognises the unfairness of it all, and cannot but help noting in 
the Canadian attitude, whatever be its historical, racial and 
political excuse, a factor that must be taken into consideration if 
any real and basic understanding with imperial Britain be 
secured, for he sees that whenever the imperial Briton comes 
strongly under the influence of the provincial spirit his tone 
takes on a peculiarly petty shade of bitterness. This may seem 
an extreme American view, but look at Kipling’s Quebec quatrain ! 
From thy gray scarp I view with scornful eyes 
Ignoble broils of freedom most unfree. 


Fear nothing, mother, where the carrion lies 
That unclean bird must be! 


The Kipling who wrote this was not the Kipling of the Lest 
Ve Forget. In 1897, like a perfectly attuned lute, he vibrated 
in sympathy with the great heart-throb of a great people. He 
caught up the dominant and tonic of the Empire’s jubilation 
and the more solemn undertone, and his poem is wholly in 
harmony with the higher national conscience ; but at Quebec, 
equally sensitive to impressions, only the lower range of provincial 
jealousies were in the air, the obsession of the petty was com- 
plete ; and so Americans, when they read the quatrain, see in it 
not the verse of Kipling, the Poet Laureate of the Anglo-Saxon 
peoples, but the lampooning jingle of Kipling, the Canadian 
loyalist versifier. Canada never so triumphed over the broader, 
mightier spirit of the Empire than when the banks of the St. 
Lawrence, under her domination, inspired the genius of Kipling 
to slang and slur a great nation, that proved later in his case its 
ability to rise above the meaner things and heap coals of fire 
unwittingly—the publisher who suppressed the Quebec quatrain 
in the American edition of The Seven Seas having seen to that— 
on his devoted head. The victory for Canada, through Kipling, 
is the kind of triumph that is its own undoing. We forgive 
Kipling, but not the source of his offensive inspiration ; and it 
will take more than the skill of as able a politician as Laurier 
to explain away Canada’s hostility. 

It is time, however, that not only Canada, but all the other 
implacables should take a hint. If the peace-maker fares ill when 
the opponents “kiss and make-up,” how much more strained is 
the position of the fomenters of discord? Listened to greedily 
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for many years, for the past three years their raucous tones have 
jarred ; and whether as tourists writing letters to the home papers, 
objecting because Oshkosh is not Oxford, or as colonial premiers 
barking in the provinces, their method is clearly an anachronism. 
Mr. J. F. Muirhead, the writer whose roseate views of the United 
States aroused the Chronicle’s reviewer to such an unwonted 
outburst for a newspaper usually fair, if not friendly; the late 
Mr. G. W. Steevens and Mr. William Archer, in their well-known 
book ; and travellers like the late Sir Walter Besant and Frederic 
Harrison, have struck the newer and (to American ears) the 
more reasonable keynote; and yet Thomas Twining, a full- 
blooded Brition, fresh from India, on his way home to England, 
vid the New World, in 1796, in his Notes and Impressions, 
anticipated something of the Archer bonhommie, which proves 
that then, as now, it was possible for the Briton to be fair. 
And that is all the two nations can ask of each other in the 
future; fair dealing, no innuendos, no condescension, mutual 
respect, and a recognition, after Montaigne, that differences are 
not necessarily deficiencies. 
HARVEY MAITLAND WaATTs, 


SMALL-POX 


To a casual observer of our social history during the last few 
years, it may not unreasonably appear that the Vaccination 
Question, like the poor, is destined to be always with us. There 
were some sanguine persons, including the late President of the 
Local Government Board, who professed to entertain the belief, 
at the time of the parliamentary debates on the Vaccination Bill 
of 1898, that glycerinated calf lymph and domiciliary vaccination 
would rapidly dissipate all reasonable objections to vaccination, 
even on the part of mothers; whilst there were others who 
cherished the hope that the concession made to the obstinate 
recalcitrants who have come to be known as “ conscientious 
objectors,” would, at any rate, allay the active hostility against 
vaccination which these persons had so persistently displayed. 
But these benevolent enthusiasts had reckoned without their 
host. They evidently knew little or nothing of the history of 
the agitation against vaccination, and of the part which has been 
played in it by the body that has for some years been known as 
the “ Anti-vaccination League,” but which had previously for 
many years borne the name of the “ Anti-compulsory Vaccination 
Society.” 

The history of the origin and growth of the agitation which 
that Association has so assiduously fostered is a very instructive 
one, if only as an illustration of how difficult it is to legislate in 
advance of actual scientific knowledge as well as of public 
Opinion. It also adds something to our experience of what 
money, Opportunely provided by a few wealthy fanatics and 
judiciously expended, will do to keep such an agitation alive in 
the face of the most overwhelming evidence of its folly. And 
there is yet a third piece of instruction which it offers, and that 
is the curious psychological phenomenon of men of the highest 
intellectual culture, and of, in other respects, apparently sane 
minds, being unable or unwilling to appreciate evidence which 
appears to the rest of the world to be incontrovertible. For it 
is a gross error to assume that all anti-vaccinists are ignorant 
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fools, as the pro-vaccinist enthusiast is too much inclined to do. 
If there were no other name of weight in the intellectual world 
than that of Alfred Russell Wallace identified with the most 
flagrant fallacies of the anti-vaccination controversialist, we 
should be bound to confess, that though ignorance is the fertile 
soil in which these fallacies mostly flourish, it is not an essential 
condition of their growth. 

It will be seen, therefore, that the problem, why the expecta- 
tions entertained by many as to the solvent effects of the 
Vaccination Act of 1898 on the anti-vaccination agitation have 
not been at any rate fully realised, is a many-sided one. That 
the Act has been so far successful as to reduce in a considerable 
degree the number of cranks, who are always ready to pose as 
martyrs, in vaccination as well as in other matters, cannot be 
denied ; and if the provisions which entitle the determined 
objector to obtain exemption from the requirements of the 
Vaccination Acts had only been enforced in all places as efficiently 
as they have been in Liverpool, where it has been recently stated 
that, as a set off against 15,000 primary vaccinations, there have 
been only twenty-six exemption certificates granted, the “con- 
scientious objector” would be reduced to a negligible quantity. 
Indeed, that is the position which he actually occupies at the 
present time over a very large portion of the country, especially 
in the rural districts. It is only when we come to the towns, 
and particularly into those in which, for purely local reasons, the 
agitation against vaccination has been carried on with much 
activity, that we find him, or rather her, much in evidence. For 
reports show, that by far the largest number of exemptions have 
been granted to mothers, fathers being generally unwilling to 
apply for them. In places like Leicester and Keighley, where the 
magistrates have reduced the requirements of the law to a 
vanishing-point, whole batches of “ conscientious mothers ” have 
been not infrequently polished off with a rapidity which is only 
limited by the time required for the accommodating magistrates 
to sign the certificates of exemption. That this process is 
altogether illegal, and that the male parents of children thus 
nominally exempted could be summoned for default, it seems 
scarcely possible that any one can doubt who will take the trouble 
to read the section of the Act which deals with this matter. The 
parent who is authorised to apply for exemption, on conscientious 
grounds, is the one “in whose custody the child is” ; and, where 
the father is alive, and living with the mother, he is, both in the 
eye of the law and in that of common sense, the custodian of 
his children. 
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How is it then, it may be reasonably asked, that such a flagrant 
illegality as this can be so extensively perpetrated as it is, and 
with the connivance of clerks of petty sessions, who are in all 
cases solicitors? There appear to be two explanations of this 
irregularity. In some cases the determination of the magistrates 
to make things easy for the dissentient parents has probably 
overborne the legal scruples of their clerks, whilst in others the 
clerks have discovered a justification for the irregularity in the 
fact that a section of the Vaccination Act, 1867, provides that “the 
word parent shall include the father and mother of a legitimate 
child and the mother of an illegitimate child.” But this pro- 
vision is obviously intended to meet the case where the father is 
non-resident or non-discoverable, and not to give co-ordinate 
rights to both father and mother in a matter in which the law 
has otherwise provided that the father is primarily the custodian 
of his children. Moreover, the meaning of the word “ parent” 
was still further extended by Section 4 of the Vaccination Act, 
1871, to ‘any person having the custody of the child,” so that 
the whole point in any particular case turns on the question 
who is legally the custodian of the child? The objectionable 
practice will, however, probably continue until some vaccination 
officer has the courage to summon the father of a child, to whose 
mother an exemption certificate has been granted, before the 
local magistrates for default, and, in the event of their dismissing 
the summons, to call upon them to state a case for the decision 
of the High Court. 

The importance of this matter can scarcely be exaggerated. 
It was the essence of the argument ™* of the Vaccination Commis- 
sioners, when making their recommendation of a concession to 
“honest” objectors, that vaccination should not be left entirely 
free even to the parent who “ abstains from procuring the vac- 
cination of his child because he believes it will be detrimental to 
its interests.” “If no penalty were attached,” they say, “to the 
failure to vaccinate, it is, we think, certain that a large number 
of children would remain unvaccinated from mere neglect on the 
part of their parents, or indisposition to incur the trouble in- 
volved, and not because they thought it better in the interests 
of their children.” “A parent,” they add, “can have no inherent 
right under the circumstances to which we have alluded to pre- 
vent or neglect its vaccination.” The general idea involved in 


* This argument will be found stated in secs. 523-527 of the Final Report of 
the Commissioners and will well repay perusal by many critics of the “con- 


science clause” who have evidently never considered the matter in all its 
bearings. 
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the recommendation of the Commissioners, clearly, is that a 
sufficient penalty shall be imposed on the dissentient parent to 
make him unwilling to incur the trouble to obtain an exemption 
unless he “honestly” believes that vaccination would be 
dangerous to the health of the child. In fact, that it should be 
distinctly more troublesome to him to obtain an exemption than 
to have his child vaccinated. 

There are several ways in which such a deterrent penalty might 
have been imposed. The device adopted in the Act of 1898, is 
to require the dissentient parent to make a statutory declaration 
before a bench of magistrates, whom he must satisfy that his 
objection is a “conscientious” one. If he refuses or neglects to 
do this there is a higher penalty in reserve ; he may be summoned 
by the vaccination officer before the magistrates and fined in a 
sum not exceeding 20s. And there his liability to penalty ends ; 
he cannot be fined again. It may, therefore, be logically assumed 
that in order to carry out the recommendation of the Com- 
missioners, the trouble involved in obtaining an exemption should 
be not much if at all less costly than a fine of 20s. 

Looked at from this point of view, it can scarcely be claimed 
that a practice which allows a father to shirk the responsibility 
the law imposes upon him by allowing his wife to go through the 
perfunctory process before described, is properly carrying out the 
recommendations of the Royal Commissioners; and it is an 
interesting illustration of the slipshod way in which so much of 
our legislation is hurried through Parliament, and of its mis- 
chievous consequences, that it is only possible to bring under 
review the action of magistrates who thus so clearly misread the 
intentions both of the Royal Commissioners and of the Legisla- 
ture, by the inconvenient process, first of requiring a subordinate 
local official to call upon the magistrates, who have granted. this 
irregular form of exemption, to stultify themselves by fining a 
father to whose wife they have granted an exemption, and then, 
if they refuse to fine him, by requiring the officer to institute a 
costly suit in order to compel the magistrates to carry out the 
‘law properly. But, until this is done, as it should be done, by 
the Local Government Board itself, the practice will go on, and 
many thousands of children, who would be vaccinated if the law 
were properly carried out, will be excluded from the protection 
which vaccination would give them, simply because their mothers 
dislike to incur the slight trouble of a fractious infant for a few 
days, or because, from some ignorant prejudice, they or their 
husbands “ don’t hold with vaccination.” 

There would be less reason for being concerned about this 
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magisterial eccentricity if, as is the case in Germany and some other 
countries, the child who has escaped vaccination in infancy were 
again brought under the purview of the law when it arrives at the 
school age. There would then be the chance either of finding 
the objecting parent dead, or that, for one reason or another, his 
scruples had ceased to exist. One of the blunders made by the 
Government in connection with the Vaccination Act of 1898 
was, not in accepting the so-called “conscience” clause, but 
when they did so, as they ought frankly to have done when 
they drafted their Bill, in not fencing it round with such safe- 
guards as would have made its drawbacks considerably less 
even than they are at present. One of these should have 
been that the concession should not have been made in the 
form of a permanent exemption, as it is at present, but only 
of a temporary suspension of the requirements of the law ; 
leaving them to be revived when the child entered the door 
of the school. If the parent then still remained obdurate, a 
final locus peenitentie should have been left for him when the 
child was about to leave school. Had this treble process of 
filtration been adopted very few children would have failed 
to be caught in the meshes of the nets through which they 
would have had to pass, and in that case our adolescent 
population would be better protected than it can be under the 
present arrangement. 

But, after all, the number of children throughout the country, 
as a whole, who escape vaccination as a result of exemptions 
granted under the conscience clause is very small in comparison 
with those who fail to come under the hands of the public vacci- 
nator through the neglect of Boards of Guardians and vaccina- 
tion officers to do their duty insummoning defaulters. For some 
years prior to 1898 there had been a steadily increasing decline in 
the annual returns of infant vaccination in most parts of the 
country ; partly due to the increased activity of the propaganda 
carried on by the Anti-vaccination League, but mainly to the un- 
willingness of many Boards of Guardians, especially in towns of 
a certain size, to enforce infant vaccination. For this dereliction 
these Boards generally urged as an excuse that they were waiting 
for the report of the Royal Commission. When the report 
appeared, as it did in 1896, these waiters on Providence obtained 
two more years reprieve from doing their duty by alleging that 
they wanted to see, before they took any action, what the Govern- 
ment were going to do in the way of legislation. In 1898 the new 
Act was passed, and every excuse for procrastination was 


removed. Butthena fresh phase of the policy of dilatoriness was 
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developed, and, curiously enough, through the action of the Local 
Government Board itself. 

Up to 1898 the Local Government Board had not only acted 
in all its relations with Boards of Guardians, as vaccination 
authorities, on the assumption that it was the Guardians, and not 
their servant the vaccination officer, with whom rested the 
responsibility of putting the coercive powers of the law in regard 
to vaccination defaulters into force, but it had explicitly advised 
Boards of Guardians, as to the conditions under which they 
should exercise this power, in the well-known “Evesham letter,” 
and on other occasions. To the general surprise of the local 
authorities, and to the no small indignation, real or affected, of 
many of them, the Whitehall authority suddenly performed a 
complete volte face, in a circular letter issued soon after the pass- 
ing of the Vaccination Act in 1898. In this letter, and in subse- 
quent communications, the Board informed the local authorities 
that, as the result of a recent decision in the High Court, the 
vaccination officer was entirely independent of the instructions 
of his employers, the Board of Guardians, in the matter of en- 
forcing the coercive provisions of the Vaccination Acts ; that it 
was his duty to undertake the prosecution of vaccination defaulters 
whether his Board instructed him to do so or not; and that if he 
were instructed not to do so it was his duty to disregard such 
interference. When, in addition to this somewhat bewildering 
information, Boards of Guardians learned, as they soon did, that 
the vaccination officer, their servant, could not only prosecute 
vaccination defaulters in defiance of their instructions to the 
contrary, but that he could instruct solicitors or brief counsel 
and send the bill of costs into them, and that they were bound to 
pay it, one can easily understand, and to some extent sympathise 
with, the outraged feelings with which the Guardians contem- 
plated this official bouleversement. Mr. Bumble himself was 
scarcely more indignant when he was asked by Oliver Twist for 
“ more.” 

It must, of course, be conceded that in face of the judicial 
decision to which the Local Government Board referred in the 
letter in question, there was no alternative to their issuing these 
instructions, however inconsistent they were with the policy on 
which the Board had acted for so many years; but one may, 
nevertheless, be permitted to wonder at the want of legal intro- 
spection that had prevented a great Government department, 
which is so largely occupied in the consideration of difficult legal 
problems, from recognising at an earlier date than it did that the 
interpretation of the law, which was ultimately laid down by 
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Justices Wright and Bruce, in the well-known case of Bramble 
v. Love, might possibly be the correct one and of ordering its 
policy accordingly. But whatever view may be taken on this 
point, the fact is not affected that the letter in question com- 
pletely changed what may be called the venue of obstruction on 
the part of the Anti-vaccination League, some of the astute wire- 
pullers of which were not slow to take advantage of this new 
opening for carrying on their guerrilla warfare and to arrange 
their tactics accordingly. 

Their cue was now to subordinate their opposition to vaccina- 
tion itself to an effort to excite Boards of Guardians to rebel 
against what was represented as a grossly unconstitutional 
attempt to over-ride the rights of local self-governing authorities. 
Conferences were held, nominally to effect a concerted demon- 
stration against this alleged attempt to coerce the representatives 
of the ratepayers, but really to strengthen the hands of the anti- 
vaccinating elements on the Boards in continuing the Fabian 
policy which they had been pursuing with so much success for 
so many years, to embroil the Boards, if possible, with the 
central authority at Whitehall, and to intimidate the vaccination 
officers from doing their duty. 

It is not to be wondered at that under the influence of this 
ingenious manceuvre, these latter officials never, as a body, too 
enthusiastic in the discharge of what are at the best troublesome, 
unpopular, and ill-remunerated duties, should have availed them- 
selves of this further excuse for not prosecuting defaulters. Had 
things continued much longer in this impasse the whole machinery 
for promoting vaccination would soon have come to a standstill, 
for even those vaccination officers who had been carrying out 
their duties with efficiency would have gradually become dis- 
couraged when they saw that so many of their colleagues were 
able to flout the law with impunity. 

At this juncture the Local Government Board again appeared 
upon the scene, in the réle of a sort of Deus ex machind, for the 
purpose of cutting the knot into which the whole administration 
of vaccination was getting tied up. The medical inspectors of 
the Board were instructed to visit localities in which the vaccina- 
tion officers had persistently neglected their duty, and to inform 
them that unless they proceeded to carry out the law against 
defaulters the Board would call upon them to resign. The result 
of this interposition has been that some vaccination officers who 
were unwilling to “ face the music” of prosecuting large numbers 
of parents who had been allowed to get, in some cases, into years 
of default, resigned, whilst others have intimated to their Boards, 
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with the best grace they could, their intention to carry out their 
obligations, and, as a consequence, the prosecution of vaccination 
defaulters has of late been going on in most parts of the country 
with an activity that has not been shown for many years past. 
As a further consequence of this activity, in many places where 
infant vaccination had been for a long time practically at its 
lowest possible ebb, the tide is beginning to flow freely again, for 
directly the great bulk of the defaulting parents, who belong to 
the two categories designated by the Royal Commissioners as the 
“indolent” and the “ indifferent,” recognised that the vaccination 
officers meant business, they exhibited the discretion of the 
American colonel’s ’coon and proceeded rapidly to climb down. 
It was the old nursery tag in a new version : the stick had begun 
to beat the dog, the dog began to bite the cat, and so on through 
the well-known catena of events, and there seems every probability 
that the old lady who is enthroned at Whitehall as the bona dea 
of vaccination will arrive at her destination at last. 

From this unavoidably lengthy summary of facts, which are 
not generally known, but which must be understood to appreciate 
the true inwardness of this complicated question, it will be seen 
that what has been chiefly wanted to make the vaccination mills 
grind is motor power. That power can only come from two 
sources : the central or the local authorities. Had the Local 
Government Board addressed the vaccination officers of the 
kingdom immediately after the passing of the Act of 1898, at the 
same time that it despatched its circular letter to Boards of 
Guardians, and intimated to them generally, as distinctly as it has 
lately done, that they must be prepared to prosecute vaccination 
defaulters or resign, the returns of successful vaccinations during 
the last four years would have been much more satisfactory than 
they have been. 

The Board would probably urge in justification of its delayed 
action in this matter that it was expedient to give the local autho- 
rities and their officers the opportunity of showing that they were 
prepared to carry out their duties, as many of them have loyally 
done. But the experience has been useful as proving that although 
the local administration of vaccination must, for reasons which 
it is impossible to discuss here, be entrusted to local authorities, 
it cannot with safety be left to them indiscriminately without a 
strong central authority as the governing wheel of the whole 
machinery, by which it can be set and kept in motion in spite of 
local apathy or resistance. 

Want of motor-power, however, is not the only defect with 
which the administration of vaccination has had to contend. ‘The 
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machinery by which vaccination has been administered is equally 
defective. When it was first designed, more than half a century 
ago, it was not only good for its purpose, as is shown by the 
excellent work it did for some years, until the agitation against 
vaccination came to be definitely organised, but it was the only 
machinery at that time available. It is now entirely obsolete, and 
wants thorough re-casting. Since the date when Boards of 
Guardians and their officers were entrusted with the administra- 
tion of vaccination the whole machinery of sanitary administration 
has come into existence, and it cannot be contended that there is 
the least justification for any longer divorcing vaccination from 
the other modes of preventing and arresting the spread of 
infectious disease which the law has placed in the hands of 
sanitary authorities. 

An objection has been raised to the proposed transfer of the 
administration of vaccination to these authorities, that even where 
they are not practically the same bodies, as they largely are in 
rural districts, they are elected under similar conditions and 
would be amenable to the same paralysing influences. To some 
extent this is true ; but, as those who have had experience in this 
matter are well aware, even a Board of Guardians, when it sits as 
a District Council and has to deal with sanitary matters, though 
it may not be able entirely to dissociate itself from the traditions 
and influences which determine its action as a pauper authority, 
is much more alive to its responsibilities as the custodian of the 
public health than it can be expected to be in its other capacity. 
And one reason for this is the fact that in one case it has at its 
elbow the Medical Officer of Health whilst in the other it has not. 

Where, as in urban districts, the District Council is elected 
mainly to deal with sanitary matters, and especially where it 
works, as it does in all but the smallest urban districts, through a 
sanitary committee, what may be called its sanitary instincts are 
strong enough to make it independent of the influences which 
can be brought to bear on Boards of Guardians. And if the 
Local Government Board were to retain the control over the 
vaccination officer, which it at present possesses, there would 
be ample provision to meet such contingencies as might possibly 
occur in towns in which, like Leicester and Keighley, the genius 
loci has for years been inimical to vaccination. 

But it may be said, if the administration of vaccination is to be 
made so much more effective than it has been of late years, by 
enforcing the requirements of the law indiscriminately in all parts 
of the country, what will be the effect on the “conscientious 
objector ?” Will it not drive many parents who have hitherto, 
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through the neglect of duty by the vaccination officer, escaped 
the prosecution to which they have rendered themselves liable 
into the ranks of the objectors, and so increase greatly the number 
of children who, by being unvaccinated, constitute a serious peril 
in our midst ? There are several replies to this question. In the 
first place, actual experience does not seem to justify the expec- 
tation. The case of Liverpool has already been quoted, in which, 
whilst 15,000 children have been vaccinated, only twenty-six cer- 
tificates of exemption have been granted. Birmingham is also 
another case in point. Notwithstanding the radical proclivities of 
the inhabitants of the midland metropolis, and the fact that the pre- 
sident of the Anti-vaccination League makes his headquarters 
there,and constantly reminds the public of the fact byinditing from 
there the full-flavoured anti-vaccination manifestoes with which 
he favours the press, it has been recently officially stated that as 
against 17,472 children who were born in 1goo, only seventy- 
seven exemption certificates were granted. 

If we take the statistics of the whole of England and Wales for 
the year 1898, the latest available, it appears that out of 923,050 
children who were born in the year, and were alive at the date of 
the return, only 20,341, or 2.23 per cent., were exempted on the 
ground of conscientious objection ; whilst 181,830 or 21.5 per cent., 
were “unaccounted for,” i.c., were defaulters who had not been 
dealt with by the vaccination officer. 

From these figures it is evident that, even under the present 
comparatively lax régime, the percentage of children who escape 
vaccination, through the alleged conscientious objection of their 
parents to vaccination, is by no means relatively large; and if 
we take into consideration that a considerable proportion of these 
exemptions were illegally granted to mothers in places like 
Leicester, Gloucester, Keighley, &c., where the anti-vaccination 
agitation is still very active, we should probably find the number 
reduced by at least 50 per cent. under an efficient system of 
vaccination administration. 

Let us see what such a system would represent. 

1. Itshould embody the constitution of the District Council (or 
the County Council in County Boroughs) as the vaccination 
authority in the place of the Board of Guardians, and, with this, 
the necessary recognition of the Medical Officer of Health as 
the superintendent of vaccination in its medical aspects. 

2. As opportunity offers, vacancies in the ranks of vaccination 
officers should be filled up by the appointment, unless there were 
special reasons against so doing, of sanitary inspectors or of 
school-attendance officers to the post. 


Fi 
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_ 3. The duty of prosecuting defaulters should remain, as at 
present, in the hands of the vaccination officer, subject to the 
instructions either of the clerk to the Council, or of the Super- 
intendent Registrar (either of whom is generally a solicitor), and 
under the direct control of the Local Government Board. 

4. A parent who claimed exemption for his infant child from 
vaccination, on the ground of conscientious objection, should be 
notified, when the child first entered school and was found to be 
unvaccinated, that it would be vaccinated by the public vacci- 
nator unless he obtained a further suspension of its vaccination 
under the same conditions as at first. 

5. Before a child became exempt from school attendance, the 
parent should be again notified, if it was still unvaccinated, that a 
further and final exemption (so far as the parents’ liability was 
concerned) was required, and that, if the child had been already 
vaccinated at a greater interval than eight years, it would be re- 
vaccinated unless he obtained a formal exemption, such as is 
required in infancy. 

Under this system of steady pressure, exerted on parents from 
the birth of their children up to thirteen or fourteen years of age. 
by officials who have a direct sanitary interest in promoting vac- 
cination, because it diminishes the trouble and anxiety to which 
they are exposed by outbreaks of small-pox, and under the 
supervision of the County Council and the ultimate control of 
the Local Government Board, it is certain, in the first place, that 
infant vaccination would be greatly increased. It is highly pro- 
bable, in the second place, that the conscientious objector would 
be reduced.to a more insignificant position than that which he 
already occupies. And, lastly, the wise policy recommended by 
the Royal Commissioners, and adopted by the Government in the 
Vaccination Act of 1898, of preventing the determined and, as we 
must believe, the “honest” objector to vaccination from posing 
as a martyr, and thus attaching to himself a sympathy and a 
following which have done infinite harm to the cause of vacci- 
nation, would be consummated. No one who is familiar with the 
history of the agitation against vaccination can doubt that the 
steady and presistent prosecution of this policy would in time 
cut the ground from under the feet of the Anti-vaccination 
League. 

But we must not forget that, as the judicious and farseeing 
president of the late Royal Commission remarked to the present 
writer shortly before his lamented death, “we are paying the 
penalty of years of neglect and mismanagement of this question ; 
and we must be very patient in our attempts to remedy the 
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mischief that has been done. We want to educate rather than to 
coerce.” Our motto should be: “ There is no compulsion, only 
you ought.” 

It is only necessary to add that what has been thus written 
deals only with a limited aspect of vaccination administration, 
and that there are various other matters which call urgently for 
alteration or improvement before this highly complicated and 
debatable subject can be said to be put upon a footing commen- 
surate with its importance and with the best interests of society. 


FRANCIS T. BOND, M.D. Lond. 


The Administration of Vaccination—At a recent meeting of the Executive 
Committee of the Jenner Society it was resolved, that in view of the provisional 
character of the Vaccination Act of 1898, and of the unanimous recommenda- 
tion by the Royal Commissioners on Vaccination, that the existing State 
machinery for administering vaccination should be maintained on lines which, 
up to a certain point, were followed in that Act, it is desirable, as a preliminary 
to the further legislation which must be adopted next year, in fulfilment of the 
promise made by the Government in regard to re-vaccination, and in conse- 
quence of the termination of the experimental period for which the Act was 
passed, that a comprehensive and careful inquiry should be made into the 
working of the administrative machinery by which vaccination is promoted, 
as well as into the results of the Act itself. 


THE ALLIANCE WITH JAPAN 


ONE day in the year 1859 Monsieur Drouyn de Lhuys, at 
a very critical moment in the diplomatic controversy which 
preceded the outbreak of the Franco-Austrian War, was 
discussing the international situation with Lord Clarendon. 
The second administration of Lord Derby was then in office, 
Lord Malmesbury being Foreign Secretary. “I sigh,” said 
the French statesman, “for one hour of Lord Palmerston.” 
He went on to say that he had often suffered much from 
that great Englishmen, but he added: “His merits, his 
sagacity, his courage, his trustworthiness, are invaluable.” As 
long as Lord Palmerston lived and retained his full vigour, the 
Foreign Policy of England was consistent and intelligible. The 
more that policy is investigated and challenged, the more clearly 
will it appear to be sound and true. The instinct of the nation 
has always felt this. At various times of crisis since his death, 
whenever intelligent Englishmen have talked together about 
public affairs, one has often heard in the course of conversation 
some one exclaim, “Oh! for one hour of Lord Palmerston.” 
Nearly forty years have elapsed since that tempestuous October 
day in 1865, when he was laid near Chatham in the northern 
transept of Westminster Abbey. From that time to this it is 
hardly too much to say that the Foreign Policy of England has 
been as remarkable for weakness, irresolution and nescience, as 
it was for strength, courage and intelligence in the days when he 
directed it. The inevitable consequence of the absence of method 
in our dealings with neighbouring nations, and of our insular 
reluctance to face the responsibility entailed by formal and bind- 
ing compacts, which seemed the height of wisdom to the pundits 
of the Manchester school, has been to place Great Britain in a 
position of dangerous isolation. Every serious political thinker 
at home and abroad possessing any knowledge of Europe has for 
years perceived that such continued isolation must ultimately 
result in a coalition against this country. 

A welcome change seems to have come at last, not over the 
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wishes or spirit of those who, like the present writers, have long 
been in revolt against the dead weight of obsolete traditions which 
appeared to dominate our councils as completely as the maxims 
of the Mandarins paralyse the power of China, but in the minds 
of some, at any rate, of the statesmen responsible for British 
Foreign Policy. This is indicated by the announcement in the 
middle of February that on January 30 an Agreement had been 
signed by Lord Lansdowne, the British Foreign Secretary, on 
behalf of this country, and Baron Hayashi, the Japanese Minister 
in London, on behalf of -Japan, hardly less important than, and 
scarcely to be distinguished from, the Austro-German Agreement 
or the Franco-Russian Alliance. It is in effect an offensive and 
defensive alliance, of the approved European type, between the 
British Empire and Japan. It is one of the most momentous 
events of this generation, if only because it necessarily marks the 
close of our policyof drift. That Lord Lansdowne,who has grasped 
occasion by the hand, is conscious that he has opened a new chap- 
ter in British diplomacy, is clear from the pregnant and prescient 
speech in which he expounded the Agreement in the House 
of Lords. We make no apology for reproducing the text of 
this important pronouncement, which should be weighed in 
Continental Chanceries with no less care than the Agreement 
itself : 


I think it is true that in recent years international agreements involving 
assistance on the part of this country to other Powers have been generally 
regarded with considerable suspicion and misgiving; but I say frankly we are 
not going to be deterred by these considerations, or to admit for a moment 
that because this agreement does involve a new departure it is therefore open 
to adverse criticism. I do not think that any one can have watched the 
recent course of events in different parts of the world without realising that 
many arguments of undoubted weight generations ago have ceased to be en- 
titled to the same consideration now. What do we see on all sides? We 
observe a tendency on the part of the Great Powers to form groups. We 
observe a tendency to ever-increasing naval and military armaments that 
involve ever-increasing burdens upon the people of those countries where 
these armaments are accumulated. There is also this—that in these days war 
breaks out very suddenly, which was not the case in former days, when 
nations were not, as they are now, armed to the teeth and ready to enter on 
hostilities at any moment. When we consider these features of the interna- 
tional situation we must surely feel that that country would indeed be endowed 
with an extraordinary amount of what I might call self-sufficiency which took 
on itself to say that it would accept, without question, without reservation, 
the doctrine that all foreign alliances were to be avoided as embarrassing and 
objectionable. Therefore I would entreat your lordships to look at this matter 
strictly on its merits, and not to allow your judgments to be swayed by any 
old formula or old-fashioned superstition as to the desirability of pursving a 
policy of isolation for this country. 
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After this it is surely idle for any of Lord Lansdowne’s 
colleagues, of the outer Cabinet, to attempt to attenuate the 
Understanding with Japan by suggesting that it is merely a 
natural consequence of our previous policy, or to insult the 
intelligence of the community by comparing it, e.g., with the 
Anglo-German agreement. 

In an article entitled “British Foreign Policy,” which the 
present writers contributed to the National Review last November, 
we insisted that, “‘ the key-stone of British policy in the Far East ts 
a friendly understanding and co-operation with Fapan,” and we 
sketched in outline the policy of which this was the cardinal 
principle. In the December number of the National Review we 
wrote an amplifying article, “Some Consequences of an Anglo- 
Russian Understanding,” pointing out that the relations between 
France and Russia, as also those between Great Britain and Japan, 
must be assumed to be of the closest character : 

It is clearly recognised by all who pretend to take a serious interest in inter- 
national affairs that the Dual Alliance with the nation amie et alliée is the very 
corner-stone of Russian policy, and foolhardy would be those persons who put 
themselves in the ridiculous position of even seeming to intrigue against it. 
Nor is it to be contested that, as regards the Far East, this country is not 
prepared to consider any policy which does not fully and frankly recognise 
the legitimate rights and aspirations of Japan. 

The co-operation between the British and Japanese Empires 
being taken for granted, it seemed evident to us that this country 
would be in a position to promote a settlement of the Manchurian 
and Corean questions, the powder magazines of the Far East, 
on lines substantially satisfactory to St. Petersburg and Tokio. 
We still adhere to the view that the policy we put forward is a 
sound one, and contrary to hasty and prejudiced views expressed 
at home, and malicious or ignorant opinions entertained abroad, 
we feel convinced that these two pressing Far Eastern problems 
can and will be settled without resort to the rifle, the crack of 
which is already heard in Berlin, and that the Anglo-Japanese 
Treaty, so far from endangering peace in those parts will become 
recognised as one of its principal pillars. By Article 4 of the 
Agreement the high contracting parties “agree that neither of 
them will, without consulting the other, enter into separate 
arrangements with another Power to the prejudice of the interests 
protected by the Treaty.” In other words there are to be no 
treacherous reinsurance agreements with third parties of the 
Bismarckian type. But this does not affect any policy which 
commends itself to intelligent Englishmen, as it has never been 
urged, so far as we know, that Great Britain should enter into 
any Far Eastern arrangements to which Japan was not a party. 
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That, at any rate, has consistently been the view upheld by the 
writers of these articles. Article 4, as regards Manchuria for 
example, may be interpreted as meaning that Russia would have 
to deal formally with England and Japan, but in any event she 
would have had to deal informally with these Powers. Nations 
doing business with the Franco-Russian alliance have not found 
that the alliance has tended to make the allies intractable or 
menacing, nor is there the least likelihood of the present arrange- 
ment exercising a pernicious influence on the policy of London 
or Tokio. Those persons completely misjudge the Japanese 
who imagine, or pretend to imagine, that they are panting to 
undertake some wild-cat scheme which shall make them the talk 
of the world. What Japan has sought, and what we believe 
she has found in the alliance with England, is not an op- 
portunity for embarking on adventure, but exactly what France 
sought in concluding her alliance with Russia, and what every 
Power desires, viz., security for her peaceful development. 

We do not pretend to say that it is easy to reconcile the inte- 
rests of Russia and Japan in Northern China and Corea. The 
Japanese nation regard the establishment of Russia in Manchuria 
with considerable resentment, which is partly due to the manner 
in which they themselves were deprived of the legitimate fruits of 
their victory over China by being ejected from territory now 
occupied by Russia on the pretext that Japan’s presence on the 
mainland was a menace to the independence of China and the 
peace of the Far East. What then is Russia? Then, again, the 
Japanese have been greatly aggravated in recent years by the 
unreasonable refusal of the Russian Government frankly to 
recognise their vital stake, political as well as commercial, in 
Corea. The notorious efforts of Russian diplomacy to obtain a 
naval base from the Corean Government almost in sight of the 
shores of Japan have not unnaturally made the very worst impres- 
sion on a community already injured in their amour propre by the 
Port Arthur episode. Nevertheless, “the desire to maintain the 
status quo and general peace in the extreme East” declared in the 
Preamble as being the object of the new agreement, must be 
taken as signifying the status quo under existing treaties, which 
applies to Manchuria no less than to Corea. That Russia has the 
right under her conventions with China to maintain armed forces 
in Manchuria for the protection of her railways is a fact which 
England and Japan have had before them during the recent 
negotiations. Those who have convinced themselves that Japan 
and England are about to serve a notice of eviction on Russia are 
simply allowing their wishes to run away with their thoughts. 
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Indeed, we will hazard the prediction that as soon as Russia un- 
reservedly recognises the fait accompli in Corea, and abandons all 
furtive designs upon that kingdom, the fait accompli in Manchuria 
will be frankly recognised by the Allies. It must be remembered 
that the Cabinet of St. Petersburg has steadily disclaimed any 
desire to incorporate Manchuria in the Empire of the Tsar. It is 
therefore surely not beyond the wit of man and the resources of 
statesmanship to come to some arrangement satisfactory to Russia. 
In consideration of Russia’s abandonment of all pretensions as 
regards Corea, Japan might be willing, in conjunction with Great 
Britain, to recognise the claim of Russia to regularise her position 
in Manchuria. 

The Germans, with their usual skill in exploiting opportunities, 
were quick to pronounce the Anglo-Japanese Alliance as being 
exclusively directed against Russia, and as inevitably precipitating 
the conflict for which the statesmen of Berlin have worked and 
plotted for a generation. But as a matter of fact the new Treaty 
renders an immense service to Russia by putting an effectual 
stopper on all schemes for the partitioning of China, a policy to 
which she has consistently declared her hostility, and we are 
likely to hear little or nothing more of the idea of the “German 
India” which was to be carved out of China as a necessary con- 
sequence of the “ Yangtse Agreement” into which our Govern- 
ment was cleverly inveigled by Count von Bilow. From the 
British point of view one of the many attractions of this new 
departure in our foreign policy is that it recognises the unwisdom 
of our relying upon Germany, a Power which within very recent 
times was officially described in the House of Commons as our 
“ally” in the Far East. We have wisely if tardily renounced the 
policy of paying blackmail to Germany. If Russia is sufficiently 
wise to follow our example, the “honest broker” of Berlin will 
find his occupation gone. 

[t would not be surprising if the negotiations we have fore- 
shadowed as likely to take place between Russia, Japan and Great 
Britain paved the way for a subsequent agreement of a still more 
comprehensive character between the Cabinet of St. James’ and 
the Government of the Tsar, embracing questions in which Japan 
takes no interest. Frantic efforts are being made in many quarters 
to prove that in consequence of this Alliance with Japan all hope 
of an understanding between England and Russia must once and 
for all be abandoned. This, however, is not the opinion of 
British statesmen, and we observe that Mr. Balfour, in recom- 
mending the Anglo-Japanese Agreement to the House of Commons 
went out of his way to emphasise the importance of an Anglo- 
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Russian rapprochement. \ndeed, he has never spoken so strongly 
on the subject, and he is said to have been recently emancipated 
from illusions as regards Germany : 


I entirely concur with what fell from the right hon. gentleman when he said 
that he desired that this country should be on friendly and cordial terms with 
Russia, and that there should be no lack of confidence dividing the Govern- 
ments of those two countries. There is no wish dearer to the heart of his 
Majesty’s Government. We are most anxious for that result. The dangers 
which this treaty guards against are the dangers of an adventurous policy, of 
which his Majesty’s Government are very far from suspecting the Russian 
Government in the Far East. 


In the opinion of careful and dispassionate students of inter- 
national affairs, who refuse to allow their judgment to be poisoned 
by the political miasma of Berlin, and who decline to sacrifice 
British interests and to subordinate British policy to unchristian 
prejudices against “ pagan ” Powers, the present Alliance, so far 
from hindering England from coming to a general settlement 
with Russia, will, if properly directed, lead to that very end. In 
the event of such an arrangement in the Far East as we have 
suggested, Russia would at once be relieved from the fear of inter- 
ruption in the work of developing her dominions in Asia, where 
there is certainly room for all Powers who have already acquired 
serious vested interests, which we may say in passing does not 
cover the preposterous position assumed by the Germans at 
Shanghai. 

As to other parts of the world, we reiterate what we said 
three months ago, that it is for Russian statesmen to determine 
whether in the present condition of their industries, their 
agriculture and their finance, it would not be worth making an 
effort to come to such an arrangement with England as might 
conceivably enable them to obtain an outlet from their Trans- 
Caucasian-Siberian Railways on the Persian Gulf, and would 
likewise immensely facilitate the prosecution of their historical 
mission in the Balkans. Then we have also to consider the grati- 
fication of Russian aspirations as regards the Dardanelles. 
England is now in a stronger position than she was for 
dealing with these two questions, but in this case strength 
does not mean unreasonableness, for there has developed latterly 
in the minds of the British nation a serious and continually 
growing desire to terminate the troublesome relations which 
have existed between England and Russia since the Crimean 
war. This feeling is steadily permeating our statesmanship, 
and found expression, as we have seen, in Mr. Balfour’s 
speech. Great Britain is prepared to deal with Russian interests 
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in an impartial and friendly manner, and to take a more reason- 
able view of Russian ambitions than hitherto. For instance 
Englishmen recognise and appreciate the veneration with which 
the great mass of the Russian people regard the holy city on the 
Bosphorus whence they received the Gospel. We can under- 
stand the political and commercial reasons that render Russian 
statesmen anxious that the key of the passage from the Black Sea 
to the Mediterranean should be in Russian keeping. All whom 
it may concern should know that England has no intention 
whatever of allowing her supremacy in the Mediterranean to be 
jeopardised, but the view is held in some quarters that Russia’s 
possession of the Dardanelles, while securing for her naval supre- 
macy in the Black Sea, need not necessarily affect our position 
in the Mediterranean, provided always that we maintain our 
navy at its proper strength. Why then should we sacrifice 
the bones of a single bluejacket in order to prevent another 
Power from obtaining something which we do not want 
merely because she does want it? MRussia’s ownership of 
Constantinople is a matter of comparative indifference to us, 
though doubtless if she attempted to seize it to-day, Germany 
would order Austria to declare war against her, and would call 
upon us to commit a similar folly, and possibly to-morrow 
German interests in the Near East may have so far developed 
that the possession of Constantinople may become a Teutonic 
objective. But that is no affair of ours. 

We are often told, both by Russians and Englishmen, that the 
great statesman to whom reference has been made in the opening 
sentences of this paper was the incarnation of the idea that 
English and Russian interests are irreconcilable. Weare unable 
to discover any authority for this view. At all events, as long 
ago as 1847 Lord Palmerston was distinctly of opinion that 
England should make up her mind to consider Persia as so 
dependent on Russia that the latter country could make use of 
the former as she desired. That was Lord Palmerston’s view of 
the position of things as regards Persia in 1847. He expressed 
it, among other occasions, in a letter to Lord John Russell, who 
was then Prime Minister, written on June 9g in that year. We 
cannot help thinking that, were he now in charge of the Foreign 
Office, he would rather direct his attention to prepare for the 
inevitable advance of Russia to the Gulf than assume an 
aititude which must, if persevered in, lead to the humiliation 
of England at the hands both of Russia and Germany as in 
the Gulf of Pechili. This disastrous solution has been brought 
one stage nearer by the recent convention between Germany 
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and Turkey providing for the prolongation of the Baghdad 
Railway. 


The alliance with Japan, so far from hindering reasonable rela- 
tions with Russia, may rather promote and further them. That 
certainly will be the result if the Foreign Office is guided for any 
time in the spirit of Palmerston, and if Russian statesmen decline 
to be deluded by Powers and Personages who are equally inimical 
to Russia and England. 


A, B, C, Ere. 


GREATER BRITAIN 


SOUTH AFRICA—THE SITUATION AT THE CAPE 


A Times correspondent, who landed in Cape Town at the close of 
last year, feeling “puzzled and depressed” by “the darkness 
which still seemed to overlie the military situation in the Cape 
Colony,” was able after a sojourn of some weeks in the country 
to send a comparatively favourable report from Johannesburg on 
January 18, but one which, nevertheless, contains food for serious 
reflection. “Ata distance from the actual scene and with no 
knowledge to restrain and guide the working of imagination 
except that it had recently become necessary to proclaim martial 
law in Cape Town and the other ports, one had conjured up all 
manner of political dangers to add complication to the perplex- 
ing military problem, and it was with feelings of no small relief, 
then, that I gradually found myself able to come to the conclu- 
sion that the situation was altogether much less alarming than it 
had seemed at a distance.” Then follows a careful examination 
of the military problem. By the middle of January the Midlands 
of Cape Colony had been cleared of the enemy, with the exception 
of a few helpless stragglers and the scattered remnants of Krit- 
zinger’s commando—nevertheless we have lately hezrd of the 
Wessels’ inroad into those parts. In the difficult country to the 
north and east of Dordrecht there were a few commandoes 
under Myburg, Fouché, and other roving ruffians, aggregating 
some hundreds, who had successfully defied every effort to extir- 
pate them. Otherwise the enemy had retired to the vast regions 
lying to the west of the railway running from Cape Town to — 
Mafeking. This line is already block-housed from Beaufort West 
to Fourteen Streams, and the system is being extended to Mafe- 
king in the north and Worcester in the south, and when com- 
pleted there will be a portentous range of block-houses nearly 
eight hundred miles in length, which should have the effect of 
confining the disturbance to the western country. This region, 
though sparsely populated, includes “far more than half the 
total area of the Colony.” In this great wilderness there are 
VOL, XXXIX II 
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said to be between two and three thousand armed men, and the 
writer is inclined to think, in spite of the usual stories as to the 
dwindling of the enemy’s forces, and the stereotyped assertion 
that the local rebels have “ very little stomach for fighting,” that 
in view of their numbers, “actual and potential,” and the size and 
character of the country, “‘it is hardly possible to doubt that there 
are here all the materials for a prolonged, if desultory, resistance, 
and that it is here in all probability that the last embers of the war 
will burn itself out.” It is even rumoured that the Boers have 
founded a new Republic in a mountainous region a hundred 
miles to the west of Kimberley, where “they are settled in con- 
siderable numbers, sowing and reaping at their ease; and, 
owing to the nature of the country, the clearing of this district 
alone will involve a considerable effort.” 


At one time the Boers succeeded in penetrating as far south as 
Darling, i.¢., about forty miles due north of Cape Town, but 
owing to the newly organised system of Colonial defence and 
the effective occupation of the Malmesbury and Piquetburg 
districts, they are not expected to reappear beyond the Berg 
river. The experiment of creating these defence areas, one in 
the eastern province and the other in the western province, in 
country “approximately cleared,” and handing them over to the 
Colonial Government “to occupy and defend them at its own 
expense and with its own forces,” had been attended with con- 
siderable success. The western of these two “ colonial defence” 
districts comprises a populous area of about 20,000 square miles in 
the south-west corner of the colony, excluding, of course, Cape 
Town and the Cape Peninsula, which remain under direct Imperial 
military control. The Times correspondent was afforded an 
opportunity through the courtesy of Colonel Crewe, who is in 
charge of this district, and who, having been a distinguished 
member of the Cape House, had become “even more distin- 
guished as a soldier,” of examining this interesting experiment. 
These areas are to be gradually extended as the Colonial Govern- 
ment is prepared to undertake the responsibility, and Colonel 
Crewe’s policy is “ to hold the country behind him, as he advances, 
by the organisation of local squadrons, who shall police the 
settled districts and at the same time act as a reserve to his fight- 
ing forces.” The latter consist of the Cape Police, the Western 
Provincial Mounted Rifles, the Colonial Light Horse, and the 
Peninsula Horse, a portion of which are pushed forward to the 
“frontier” of the district, and “by means of supply depots in 
the principal villages, and really mobile columns resting on them,” 
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william, Sutherland and Beaufort West. In the more settled 
country to the east he will spread out until he joins hands with 
Colonel Lukin, who commands the eastern “colonial district.” 
The writer speaks highly of this movement. “It is satisfactory 
to watch such a steady advance, even on a small scale, from 
a fixed base, and country being gradually wrested from the enemy 
and kept while wrested, as contrasted with the wearisome policy, 
so often pursued in the past, of clearing a district and then, when 
clear, abandoning it to the enemy again.” It is suggested that 
this modus operandi might be tried with advantage elsewhere. 

In Griqualand West, for instance, with Kimberley as base and the Orange 
River and the block-house railway line as boundaries; or again, in the country 
between the Vaal and the Johannesburg-Potchefstroom railways. ... One 
cannot help feeling that the system of supply depéts with really mobile 
columns resting on them—especially if the supply depéts were also remount 
depéts—might have been a useful complement to, or even in some areas a 
substitute for, the slow and costly method of enclosure by means of block- 
houses. 

We get a graphic glimpse of one of Colonel Crewe’s columns, 
composed mainly of Cape Police, on the move through the sand 
veldt. 

Without a single wheeled vehicle in the column, without even pack-horses, 
the men started with a supply of elementary groceries in their saddle-bags, 
covered with ease nearly forty miles on the first day through a difficult 
country, requisitioned meat and forage on payment as they went along, and 
remained out seven days before returning to their supplies. One could not 
doubt that, with the same mobility and independence everywhere, there would 
soon be no room for Boers in South Africa. 


The same writer points out that the resources of the Colonial 
Government, both in men and money, are insufficient to make 
any real impression on the great disturbed area, already de- 
scribed, to the West of the railway. Lord Kitchener appar- 
ently proposes to leave this region to work out its own salvation, 
or in other words to be a little hell apart, until he has completed 
his present labours in the Orange River Colony and the Transvaal. 
But one serious resolution has already been taken, viz., to build 
a line of block-houses over three hundred miles in length, from 
Victoria West through Calvinia to the sea, for which there may 
be good reasons, though it is not easy to discover a justification 
‘or “the boxing up of men and the expenditure of money it 
must involve.” The enemy will have ample space to the north 
and south, and a weak line of immense length, unsupported by 
any railway, can hardly be regarded as a serious barrier. Ifa 
light railway were to be an element in this extension, some 
permanent advantage would be gained, and to this the Colonial 
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Government would probably be willing to contribute. The Times 
correspondent hazards this opinion: “ But one is inclined to 
suspect that, in our usual English fashion, having got hold of 
a good idea and found the block-houses useful for certain 
specific purposes, we may be tempted to ride our hobby-horse 
to death and apply the idea where the conditions are less suitable.” 
A dispassionate examination of the whole situation in Cape 
Colony, and Cape Colony, remember, is only one of the three 
areas of conflict, in each of which tolerably similar conditions 
prevail, ends with an appeal to people at home “to realise the 
magnitude of the task which is still before us, and the necessity 
of making a strenuous effort to complete the task or to reduce 
it to small proportions” in the South African winter. While 
maintaining our infantry, now needed for holding the block- 
houses, to at least its present strength, we should “ pour as large 
a number as possible of fresh and serviceable mounted men 
into the country.” This appeal is enforced by the old familiar 
argument, which has lost none of its cogency, though it has 
never yet succeeded in getting official hearing. “If the war 
is over before the winter begins, well and good—the expendi- 
ture will have been justified as a measure of insurance.” But 
on the other hand “if we assume that it will be over and 
fail to make adequate preparations for its continuance, we may 
again have to pay dearly for our optimism.” The people of 
Cape Colony apparently regard the prolongation of the conflict 
with almost as much equanimity as English Cabinet Ministers, 
but for more intelligible reasons. Largely owing to the war 
expenditure the Colony, as a whole, is enjoying fair prosperity, 
particularly the towns in which the bulk of loyalists are concen- 
trated. The administration of martial law in Cape Town is “ of 
the very mildest character,” while in the country districts it has 
recently been transferred to civil magistrates acting under the 
general supervision of military administrators. But if the pressure 
of the war upon the loyal population is mitigated by material 
conditions, the same thing may be said of those who are not 
loyal. The comfortable assertion that the ravages of the invaders 
are alienating the sympathies of Colonial Africanders is not 
unfortunately borne out by the facts, as their operations have 
only affected comparatively small areas, and they have been 
more than counterbalanced by the increased price of forage and 
other produce which has enriched the disloyal farmer, no less 
than the loyal. 


In the face of such trustworthy accounts, of which there is’ 
abundant corroboration, we own to being mystified at the attitude 
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of the War Office. From the front there comes, not only from 
civilian correspondents, but also unofficially from the military, a 
steady stream of appeals for more infantry to man the block- 
houses and for more mounted men to catch the Boers, so 
that the struggle may be definitely closed during the coming 
winter. It is obvious that the block-house system, which means 
more men, and which at this distance we should not take 
upon ourselves to criticise, is being extended in every direc- 
tion. But we hear no murmur from Ministers of the prepara- 
tion of any serious mounted force—e.g., 20,000 men—of the 
organisation of adequate reliefs for our many “fed-up” batta- 
lions, or of any provision for the garrisoning of the many 
hundred miles of additional block-houses in course of construc- 
tion. On the contrary, Mr. Brodrick’s memorandum explain- 
ing the Army Estimates for the current financial year actually 
anticipates a reduction of £23,000,000 sterling in the expendi- 
ture, while the personnel of our army in South Africa is to be 
reduced by no less than 30,000 men, i.e., from 230,000 to 200,000. 
Whether the block-house policy is sound or not, every extra block- 
house requires six or seven extra men, and as block-houses are use- 
less if more than a thousand yards apart, the reader can work out 
for himself the additional strain which the construction of several 
hundred miles of block-houses imposes on our forces. Let him 
reconcile, if he can, Mr. Brodrick’s forecast with the elementary 
facts. The Government, however, still refuse to recognise that 
in war results cannot be produced without preparation. Ministers 
prefer to believe that the war is to collapse suddenly through some 
mysterious and unforeseen agency. Curiously enough, this deus 
ex machina has been expected to appear, both by the Boer and 
the British Governments, ever since the first shot was fired, but, 
though it has steadily receded into the distance, it has never 
lost its hold over either set of votaries. Among the Boers it is 
known by the name of “ foreign intervention,” or “the act of 
God”; it has no name with us, but is habitually expressed in the 
sentence which has been heard on every side for two years and a 
half—“ The Boers are about to throw up the sponge.” They 
ought to have surrendered yesterday, they happen not to be sur- 
rendering to-day, but they are bound to surrender to-morrow. 
Therefore no preparations for the future are necessary. 


THE MOVEMENT AGAINST DE WET. 
The outstanding military event of the past month was the great 
combined movement against De Wet, carried out under the 
immediate supervision of Lord Kitchener, in the north-eastern 
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part of the Orange River Colony. As usual the wily guerilla was 
able to save his bacon, but the operations may be pronounced a 
substantial success when one contrasts the heavy loss inflicted 
on the Boers with the trivial casualties incurred on our side. At 
the opening of February there were rumours of the impending 
enterprise against De Wet, but the nature of the movement was 
successfully concealed, and we had to wait until the publication 
of Lord Kitchener’s lucid despatch of February 9 in order to 
appreciate the undertaking. After several days’ manoeuvring in 
the country east of the Liebenberg Vlei and Wilge River, the 
whole force moved on the night of the 5th, forming a continuous 
line of mounted men on the west bank of the Liebenberg Vlei 
from Frankfurt as far as Fanny’s Home, and thence to Kaffir 
Kop. At dawn on the following day the entire line advanced 
west, keeping touch, and held the line of country from Holland 
on the Heilbron-Frankfurt block-house line to Doornkloof on the 
Kroonstad-Lindley block-house line. The extent of the operations 
is thus indicated by the Commander-in Chief: “ During the 
night the whole of this line was held by intrenched outposts fifty 
yards apart, and columns were also working in advance on the 
block-house lines to prevent crossing. At dawn the line advanced 
to the Heilbron-Kroonstad road, the left moving up and joining 
at Amerika Siding on to the Kroonstad-Wolvehoek blockhouse 
line.” During the night of February 7 this line was still held in 
the same way, and at dawn on the following morning a general 
advance was made to the railway block-house line, which had 
been strengthened to prevent crossings. It appeared that on the 
6th De Wet had been successfully encircled, and was within the 
area enclosed by our troops, but in the words of Lord Kitchener : 
“ At once realising his position, he ordered his men that night 
to disperse and seek safety. He himself with some men and a 
herd of cattle made for the Kroonstad-Lindley block-house line, 
and at I A.M. on a very dark night, by rushing cattle at the 
fence, he broke his way through mixed up with the cattle, losing 
three men killed and twenty-five horses and a considerable 
number of cattle.” While failing to secure De Wet, Lord 
Kitchener was able to report that 283 Boers had been killed, 
wounded, or captured at the cost of only 10 British casualties. 


The Times Pretoria correspondent fills in a few interesting 
details, and declares that “the whole movement, from the first 
feint eastwards, which tempted De Wet, according to expectations, 
to break west, was a brilliant piece of strategy on the part of the 
Commander-in-Chief, while the manner of its execution left 
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nothing to desire.” As the sides of the triangle Heilbron-Wolve- 
hoek-Kroonstad, into which the Boers were to be driven, are no 
less than 36, 66, and 55 miles in length respectively, it is certainly 
not surprising that the Boers, who were all local men, were able 
to take advantage of the slightest gaps in the British line. We 
get a graphic account of the great British machine at work : 

Owing to Lord Kitchener’s close attention to the details of this big move 
the railway was rendered such a formidable obstacle for ninety-six miles that 
even the Boers, hard pressed as they were, shrank from attempting a crossing. 
The Heilbron line on Friday afternoon presented throughout its whole length 
the appearance of a field-day. Between the blockhouses the infantry, who 
had been dropped at intervals on the veldt by train earlier in the day, were 
busy entrenching, while three columns were distributing themselves over 
thirty miles. At nightfall two armoured trains deposited more men, and then 
took up their work of patrolling the line. Once or twice the searchlight re- 
vealed a Boer, who was evidently anxious to test the strength of the line. 
The fusillade that greeted his appearance must have settled any doubts in his 
mind, for no real attempts were made to cross. At Heilbron, however, a 
determined attack was made on the defences. This was probably in order to 
cover the passage of a large body of the enemy through the columns. The 
main line of railway, while not so closely guarded for its whole sixty-six miles 
as the Heilbron line, proved sufficiently formidable. Four armoured trains 
plied up and down, while three stationary searchlights supplemented those on 
the trains. The spectacular effect, as seen from the armoured trains, was 
striking. By the side of the railway were the dark forms of men lying in the 
trenches or standing on sentry duty beyond. The gloom of the moonless 
night was relieved from time to time by the sweep of the indefatigable search- 
lights. Rifle fire resounded continually, while now and then a Pom-Pom or a 
heavier gun announced that the columns near Heilbron were engaged. 

At daybreak “the last stage of the drive commenced. The 
columns on the Heilbron-Kroonstad road swept into the main 
railway, but it was soon apparent that the Boers had escaped our 
meshes.” All the same, to have captured a sixth part of De Wet’s 
force, which could hardly have exceeded 1800 strong, all told, 
was no mean achievement, and the Commander-in-Chief is to be 
warmly congratulated on his success. In his report for the week 
ending February 10, he was able to announce that 69 Boers 
had been killed, 17 wounded, while 574 prisoners had been 
taken and 57 surrendered; this gives a grand total of 717, which 
we believe is the largest bag but one that Lord Kitchener has 
recorded since he took over the command. 


Hardiy less important than the depletion of De Wet's com- 
mandoes is the announcement from Pretoria that Lord Kitchener 
has granted permission to General Vilonel to raise a Burgher 
Corps of 1500 men to fight the irreconcilables and their dupes 
still in the field. General Vilonel commanded at Winburg under 
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the Boer régime, and acquitted himself with some distinction 
when fighting against us. He is a man of high character, and to 
be absolutely trusted, and his offer represents the very natural 
disgust of an increasing number of surrendered burghers at the 
infatuation of their insensate fellow countrymen, whose motto is 
“ Perish South Africa.” The General has written to ex-President 
Steyn informing him of the formation of this new corps, and telling 
him that it is the outcome of his obstinacy. Nor is this an isolated 
movement as the National Scouts, ¢.g., a corps entirely composed 
of burghers, commanded by imperial officers, already number 
several hundred men, have long been serving with our forces, and 
have shown themselves to be thoroughly reliable, in spite of the 
terrible penalties inflicted on them by the enemy whenever they 
happen to be caught, which is not often. According to Mr. 
Brodrick there are altogether 2000 Boers actively engaged on our 
side, and General Vilonel’s corps will raise the number to 3500. 
Moreover petitions are coming from deported Boers both in 
Bermuda and St. Helena expressing their desire to co-operate 
against those whom they now recognise as the enemies of their 
country. In a petition presented to the military Governor of 
Bermuda several months ago, a committee of Boer prisoners, 
who declared that “we are able to guarantee at least 300 men 
who are willing to take the oath of allegiance,” asked to be 
allowed to return to South Africa “to assist them in bringing the 
war to a close,” on these grounds : 


That we are fully aware of the impossibility of the Boers retaining the in- 
dependence of the late Republics. 

That we are averse to those men still in the field continuing hostilities. 
We do not sympathise with them, for we consider they are the cause of all 
the misery and suffering to which our families are subjected, and also the 
cause of our further detention as prisoners of war. They are mostly rebels, 
or men who have either broken parole or the oath of neutrality, or otherwise 
incriminated themselves to such an extent that they remain in the field simply 
with a view of evading punishment or deportation in case they should fall in 
the hands of the British. 

That we are all practically ruined by the war, and we are anxious to adopt 
measures that will enable us to make provision for the future. 

That we feel justified, and consider it our duty to participate in any 
movement that might tend to bring an early termination to the war. 

That we are anxious to be reconciled with the British Government, of whose 
well-founded constitution, liberality, justice, and leniency towards their 
subjects we have now sufficient knowledge to take the oath of allegiance 


without fear of compromising our prospects in the future, and without fear of 
later repentance. 


From St. Helena a prisoner of war writes as follows : 


I have taken a part here which should be a hard knock to Paul Kruger and 
Co. and pro-Boers if it is published in Europe—viz., I have given up the 
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names of 276 prisoners of war willing to assist in bringing the struggle to an 
end, 76 for active service and 200 for garrison duty in towns of districts to 
which they belong or families are at. It has been accepted by the officer 
commanding here and forwarded to headquarters, where I hope it will be 
accepted. It is coming home to these people that the time has come when 
they must offer to do something themselves to try and bring the thing to an 
end. Their families are dying out, and the strain of being away not able to 
do anything is simply making them desperate. Also, seeing there is not the 
least chance of their gaining anything now by continuing the struggle, they 
give in and are not alone willing to take the oath but are also willing to show 
their earnest meaning of it to take this course. I have some large landed 
proprietors on my list. . . . These 276 names are only from the refuge camp. 
From the large camp I am sure there are fully 1000 who would do the same 
if they had the opportunity. ... I have got such names as Wolmarans, 
Cronjés, Joostés, Van Wyks, and I believe a nephew of Oom Paul, also named 
Paul Kruger, and Schumann, who was one of the Civil Commissioners at 
Johannesburg Court. 


The Boer is such a slim being that one is naturally somewhat 
suspicious of his offers of co-operation; but no doubt is 
expressed of the bona fides of recent offers by those most quali- 
fied to form an opinion. This movement of Boers towards Great 
Britain may develop to such proportions that before long the 
Boers fighting on our side will outnumber those fighting against 
us. 


THE MURDER OF MORGENDAL. 


In his great speech at Chesterfield on December 16, Lord Rose- 
bery, after vindicating the British army against home-made and 
foreign calumny, declared that if he were to speak about atro- 
cities, “I should turn my attention to those exercised by the 
other side.” He would have a word to say : 


about the constant cold-blooded massacres of the natives . . . the flogging of 
those burghers who have taken the oath of neutrality in order to induce them 
to perjure themselves . .. the murder of our wounded soldiers on the battle- 
field, and, last of all, I should have something to say on that most unspeakable 
crime, stigmatised as unspeakable from the remotest antiquity, the flogging and the 
murder of an emissary of peace in cold blood last year. 


We find from a recently published Blue Book that Lord 
Kitchener, who has adopted throughout the war a singularly 
dispassionate and even considerate attitude towards the enemy, 
evidently shares Lord Rosebery’s feelings with regard to this 
outrage. Writing from Pretoria on August 25, 1901, to Mr. 
Steyn, the British Commander-in-Chief says: “I have been asked 
by General De Wet why some of his letters have remained un- 
answered. I beg to inform your Honour that until General 
De Wet is cleared of complicity in the brutal murder of Mr. 
Morgendal, you will easily understand that I find it difficult to 
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carry out any correspondence with him.” The same volume 
contains the recital of this foul deed, and we own to being sur- 
prised that it has not attracted more attention in the British 
press. It is no trivial episode, because, unless General De Wet 
is able to clear himself, and the prima case against him is strong, 
the painful duty will devolve upon Lord Kitchener of trying De 
Wet by court-martial and shooting him should he be found 
guilty. On December 29, 1900, a Boer commandant, Captain 
Keeve, writing to Commandant Steenekamp, states : 

Last evening Messrs. Andries Wessels, Raad Member, and J. Morgendal 
came from Kroonstad under the Geneva Convention with a white flag. They 
have with them a notice, which I enclose for your information; they will 


remain at Paardekraal until Monday, and then return to Kroonstad again. 
Must I let them go ornot? Give immediate orders. 


On the following day, December 30, 1900, “ Acting Chief 
Commandant” Froneman replies from Styfontein : 

I had inspection of a letter from you of December 29. You are hereby 
ordered to arrest Messrs. Andries Wessels, ex-Raad Member, and J. Morgendal, 
and remove or cause them to be removed and brought before me on the farm 
Vischkop, at the house of Mr. J. J. Booisen, Heilbron district, on Monday, 
31st instant, if possible, at 3 o’clock p.m. Leave no means unemployed to 
take them prisoner. 

Then we have a letter dated “In the Field, near Lindley, 
January 10, 1901,” from General De Wet to Mr. Steyn, which 
runs as follows : 

Herewith I enclose a letter from Captain Keeve of 2gth ultimo, a copy of 
Proclamation of Lord Kitchener of 2oth ultimo, and free pass from De 
Bertodano, District Commissioner, Kroonstad, also an order from De Berto- 
dano, District Commissioner, to all Commandants of her Majesty’s forces and 
leaders of the Federal commandoes to let Messrs. A. B. Wessels and 
J. J. Morgendal pass freely to the Boer commandoes. 

Minutes of War Council held at Jagersrust on January 5, 1901, with 
accompanying declarations, also minutes of War Council held at Lipton, 
District Bethlehem, on January g, 1901. 

I shall be glad to receive your Honour’s and the Executive Council’s reso- 
lution hereon as soon as possible. 


Mr. A. B. Wessels, an ex-Member of the Free State Raad, the 
companion of Mr. Morgendal on his peace mission, who escaped 
by extraordinary good luck, subsequently swore an affidavit at 
Pretoria in which he related the following facts. On Friday, 
December 28, 1900, he was sent out with Mr. Morgendal by 
General Knox from Kroonstad with a proclamation “which we 
had instructions to take to the Boer generals and officers. The 
proclamation was to the effect that all Boers who came in and 
surrendered to the British authorities would not be sent away, 
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but that they with their families would be put into camps and 
protected.” Twenty miles from Kroonstad they met two Boer 
sentries, whom they requested to inform their officers of their 
desire to see them on the morrow at Mr. Wessels’ farm, Paarde- 
kraal. On the following morning several Boers arrived at the 
farm, and Mr. Wessels and Mr. Morgendal had a private conver- 
sation with six officers, who told them to return to Kroonstad, 
“but before we had gone very far we were told that this order 
had been countermanded, and that we were to proceed back 
to my farm.” Thence they were to go to Head-Commandant 
De Wet: 


We found him at the farm, Vechtkop, in the Heilbron district, at which 
place we arrived on December 31, 1900. Here our papers were taken 
from us, and we were sent as prisoners to Jagersrust, Heilbron, where we 
arrived on January 6, 1901. There we came before a military court com- 
posed of General Froneman, General (or Commandant) Wessels, and Com- 
mandant Steenekamp. Commandant Steenekamp was not present all the 
time, he being called away during the trial on “ veld” duty. The evidence of 
the six officers with whom I had had a consultation on December 29, 1900, 
as well as that of one of the sentries we had met just after leaving Kroonstad, 
was taken. The case was then referred to the higher military court. Before 
leaving the court General Froneman emphatically warned us that, should we 
move a step from our cart, we should be shot down. 


Mr. Wessels and Mr. Morgendal then accompanied the com- 
mando to afarm called Mobelsfontein, where they arrived on the 
night of January 8, 1901. The following morning while “TI (i.e. 
Wessels) was busy having a wash alongside of our cart, and Mor- 
gendal was rolling up his blankets,” a report arrived that the 
British were not far off, 


suddenly General Froneman rode up to us and asked us why we stood there 
like gentlemen, and why we were not inspanning. He swore at, and cursed 
us dreadfully, and we, terrified at his behaviour, immediately went off to help 
with the mules. I was about ten yards ahead of Morgendal. General 
Froneman continued swearing and cursing us in a most cruel manner, and, 
before we had gone many yards from the cart, he rode up to Morgendal and 
commenced beating him from his horse with his riding-whip. Morgendal 
prayed for mercy, but tono purpose. While Froneman was beating Morgendal, 
I went on towards the mules. I then saw Froneman ride hurriedly off towards 
General De Wet, and Morgendal came on towards me. Froneman returned 
almost immediately, and again began to beat Morgendal unmercifully. I saw 
him beating Morgendal, but just then turned my head to attend to one of the 
mules. While I was engaged with this mule, I heard a shot near to where I 
was standing. Looking round, I saw Morgendal in the act of falling. I then 
turned to Froneman, who was still sitting on his horse a yard or two from 
Morgendal. He was holding his rifle at the “ready” position, or in such a 
position that a man generally holds a rifle after he has fired a shot and 
brought the rifle down from the “ present.” Morgendal then moved his head, 
and Froneman called out “ shoot him again.” 
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I did not actually see Froneman shoot Morgendal, but as he was the only 
one near us who had a rifle, and from his manner and behaviour all through 
I have not the slighest doubt but that he shot him. Froneman then began 
to curse and swear at me, and with an oath ordered us to put the wounded 
man in my cart. I, however, protested, saying that I could not put a wounded 
man in the cart, and he was then put into one of the ambulance waggons. 
After Morgendal had been shot, we waited for nearly half an hour for orders 
to move off. We then went to the farm, Philipstown, in the Bethlehem 
district. At this farm the guard out-spanned mycart near the waggon in 
which Morgendal was, but on Froneman perceiving this he ordered my cart to 
be removed some distance from the waggon. 


On January 10, 1901, Mr. Wessels was brought before the higher 
military court, composed of about fifteen officers, and presided 
over by General De Wet. “I was sentenced to death on the 
charge of high treason. A petition was, however, got up by my 
friends, praying that mysentence be commuted, and this petition was 
sent to President Steyn. I was then sent back to Heilbron, where 
I remained until about the beginning of May. Before I reached 
Heilbron I heard unofficially that my sentence had been com- 
muted.” Mr. Wessels was unable to ascertain to what his own 
sentence had been commuted, but on January 20 he heard unof- 
ficially that Morgendal had died at Phillipstown from his wound. 
It will require a good deal more than pro-Boer rhetoric to clear 


General De Wet of complicity in this horrible outrage, and it 
is by no means certain that he was not the actual murderer. 
Then, again, what of the case of Meyer de Kock shot by Botha ? 
In fact, very serious problems confront Lord Kitchener, who, it 
may be hoped, will not shrink from meting out justice to 
criminals—be they high or low. 


